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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL — TION 
OF AMERIC, 


FULL COURSE $200 PER YEAR. 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


ave William Mason, Mus. Dox A.C.M., 
, ) Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M 
idley Buck, President 

Albert Ross Parsons, lice- resident 





Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- President 
R L, intington Woodman, Organ Depariment 
Fr rick C. Packard, Principal Operatic Dept 
Jo “C Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Director. 
e removal of the Residence Depsz ’ the 
liate t y of Central ses 
5a act c es sa me schoc i 





on address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec'y and Treas., 


19-21 EK, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


t 





Professional Cards. 


Profe 


“a NIN AB 











sional Carda payable atrictly in advance. 








ERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


is7 Sth Avenue, New York 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street, New York 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
f\V al at Dramatic Art 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 

BASSO, 
ert, Oratorio and Vocal Instructior 
Stud 15 East i7th Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 

Prize of the Paris C« 

Playing and Theory M 

German and 


nservatoire Lessons 
Falcke speaks 


Address, 165 





Spanis 


Aven ? Victor Hug . Paris 
Mr. and Mrs CARL AL LVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist. 


Mr 








Cat d for Concerts, Musicales and a 
j ted ipi this season Apply for 
Dates. “to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York 
MR C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
19 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








Mrs. OGDE N CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


Room 4, 3 East Street, 
New York 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 

Ogontz and Walnut Lane 
College Giee Club 

Resi Jence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


JOHAN INES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos, 


Mawr 


Schools, Bryn 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMIL IE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N. B.— Complete vocal instruction and develop- 

ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
i Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser 
uld direction of a choral society. 
14th Street, New York 


waaay: 


3 East 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST 
51 East 


TEACHER, 
, New York 


87th Street 
M. ISIDOR PHIL IPP, 
Pianist, 


Teac nwo October 1 
Paris, France 


EVANS 
from Mme. 
teach her famous method 


t, New York 


Resumed 
ss, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, 


MISS KATHARINE W. 
Is ¢ mpowere V ertificate 
Viar 


P ate Studio 140 East 16th 


Addre 


lot-Garicat 


Stree 


Miss. 


Only 


AMY FAY, 

Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
D )EPPE “ME THOD 

83 West dist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CL ARKE, 









Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Directo yr of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Orato Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Stu tio, Mi isic Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soper Ano. 


Oratorio Instrt 


111 E ast "tad Street, 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


ction 


New York 


Cor t and 


Ss pl 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and7th Avenue, 
New York 
EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 


123 West 39th Street, New York 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 


21 Music Hall, Boston 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 


Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 


] 


Vocal and Physical Development 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 
torio and Opera 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York 


WALTER KAUF MANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
New York 











1402 Lexington Avenue, 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, 


New York. 
ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


William 


Mrs. 


ially recommended by Shake- 


London 
VOCAL CULTURE 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1 P. 
to 3P. M. 138 Sth Avenue, New Y _ 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Spex 
spere, 














Miss ALICE GARRIGU E, 


Vocal 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West New York 


INSTRUCTION, 


39th Street, 


SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
UOrator1 


ANTONIA H. 


»and Concert 


120 East 82d Street, New 


York, 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Care of Mr. N. Vert, 
No. 6 Cork Street Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, En ngli and 





MAX TREUMANN 


Concert, Oratorio 
101 West Stth Street 


and Opera. Vocal 
Culture New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


MURIO- CEL ‘i i, 


Baritone 














MME. 


Vocal Instruction 


, New y York. 


18 Irving P Plz 


MME. JUL IA ARAMENTI. 
SOPRANO. 


rios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
101 Manhattan Avenue 
Corer 104th Street , Nev wY ork 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, 


Will accept a ii mited number « 


WM. H. RIEG ER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 


71 East 52d Street, 








Concerts, Orat« 
idress: 











PAUL 


New York. 
{ pups 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 


New York. 


Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority 
th 


“we AMPERTI. 


(Three 


and Exponent of 


resident pupil.) 


years’ 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 


35 West 16th Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK 


Rapid ‘oie nt and Complete " ducation of 
the Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


New York 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 





1494 Tremont Street, Loston. 
W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 


&c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
Accompanist 
For 
Mac 


Openings, 
for instruction in Piano and Organ 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. 
Terms, Dates. &c., address Mr. Wm. E. 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 
£ 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 


in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 





Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason's Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano, 





Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st Street 

Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete ed uC ation in Vocal Musi 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls 
Berlin, Germany. 

CORA RIGBY, 


(Gramercy Park), 


New York. 


desiring to study music in 

For circulars address 

31 Crest Avenue 
Keachmont, Mass. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 


Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dat aoe y to 
18 East 22d Street, 


New York. 
NRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 








Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York, 
LUDWIG DORE R, 
Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 


forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 


. Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


1062 Halsey Street 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona, 
The Certificated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (klder). 
Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course 


124 East 44th St., New 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperti 
fis accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with 


York. 





FOUNDED 1880. 


OPERA 


Diploma Cir- 


cular. The Sherwood, *8 West 57th St rt on Y ork. 
Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Mon 1e St. 
CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Hall Butiding 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Instruction. Authorized Teacher 

Leschetizky Method. 

No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 


Pianoforte 


Studio: 7th Ave. 





GEORG LIEBLING’S 
Conservatories of Music, 














Willa pt Concert Engagements ; alsoa limited Bees P : ‘ 
number of i pupl is Address, Opera, Concerts, Festivals. OPERA.—RoOles passed or restudied. BERLIN (Germany), 
120 East 26th Street, New York Address care Steinway Hall, New York. | ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- ‘ - 
. —————-—- citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. Friedrichstr. 219 and Holzmarkstr. 6 
c Ong to the best. oma “the: individu Teaching Staff: Miss Marie Dietrich, of the 
4A DDISON ° JOHN it ° on My oh @ | Royal Opera House; Mrs. Prot. Corelli (vocal ; 
Hew Work Musical Exchange, .,i: Spee sintig ica etter Charles! Gregorowitneh (evita): agen ‘sam: 
> « JOLAN ello b. , y - 
ANDREWS NOLAN. Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- al oy _ ARB. og (composition) a 
; — . ® , DPeop RS ruag d 
ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, familiar with the language. Singer Sonn (musical and dramatic declamation ; 
No. 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. Conductor Fall (ensemble and orchestration). 
se ASON 1894-95—Baritones and Basses: Perry Averill, Conrad Behrens, Eric sson F Rush- Reception Hours: 1 to 3 Pp. M. Director 7 GEORG LIEBLING 
| seppe Del P vente, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Townsend H. Fellows, George W Fergusson, Emil Pt . 
Fischer, Frederi llet Harper, W. A. Howlan:, William H. Lee, Dr. Carl E. Martin, Grant , PE PTIET ‘OURT PIANIST. 
le \ t Da r ers, Frederic Reddall, Purdon Robinson and George W AL] ER I ETZET, IST 
H. W an. For continuation of list see next issue Director of Manning College of Music. 
Represented in London by the MUSICAL EXCHANGE Masonic Temple, 
4 Minneapolis, Minn. 
PERCY NOTCUTT, General Manager 16 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


— ne (Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 
OPERA A SPECIALTY. 





PROF. RIVARDE, 

Vocal Art. 
| 30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
|| RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


| Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a $ 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie 


VocaL Stupi0; 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 





WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


ecialty. 
Music Hail. 























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








The Virgil Practice Clavier 


—PLALP LO 





LPL LLL LILI IOS 


‘*DgAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





“The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
ia existence.”’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY 





The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


Fe a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 
Claviers rented at a distance with priwilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Professional Cards Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 
bd “: . . ~ . 
Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
EDMUND J. MYER ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Vocal Instruction Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics | >inging. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Will reopen studio October Lancaster Gate, W., London. 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 








MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritong, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 


(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. : ; 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York 





Professor of 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 


CARL ¥ E VIN ISEN, Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Vocal Instruction. 3 
124 East 44th Street, New York. | Mr, and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


ee Vocal Instruction. 
ZIPPORA MONTEI rH, Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 
Solo Soprano of Grace Church. A 4 = 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect : BAF os? 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. | [DA GRAY SCO i 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 

; Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera instruction. Address, 1%) East 
86th Street, New York. 








CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 

Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio o1 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 

PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Pianoor Oratorio and Opera 
tic repertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Theory of REG RET 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Analysis,” ‘Goodrich’s Analytic al Harmony’ Oratorio, Church, Concert, O era. 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “‘Music as a Method based on the principles of t the Italian 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
apnatieiiingieane a 2 = power. Pamphlet amailed on ‘et ne Vouk. 
. TRY 425 West 22d Street, New Yor 
Mr. C/ ARL . LACHMUND, as 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Avenue, 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 

Church Festivals, Oratoric, 
106 West 106th Street, 


New York. 





Mr. H ARRY PEPPER, and Ballad Concerts. 
Tenor New York. 

Concert, Oratorio and V 

Studio: 518 West End Ave 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, 


ocal Instruction. 
. near 90th St. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, 7 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, until September. 


Etc. 
New York, 





FRED. PACKARD. ALBERT G. THIES, 
Ten years principal tenor C ‘arl Rosa Opera Tenor 
Company, London. Vocal instruction in all P . 
branches. Metropolitan College of Music, New Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
York. 147 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn Vocal Instruction Studios: 
- -— - —— | Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
AG N ES TH Oo M SO N 639 Laney Ave., Monday, hs cocoa and Saturday. 
b PSS eS ee | SS ee 
SOPRANO. Mart. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
JAMES F. THOMSON, FORTH, 
. Vocal Instruction, 
BARITONE. 135 East I8th Street, New York, 





Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. Mrs, GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


Permanent address SOPRANO 





" , ons Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
174 WABASH AVE., Lessons in Singing. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 41 East 2ist Street, New York 





‘VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO 


3 


$$ een 





and School of 
Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pian'st’s Harmony Course. 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - 


- DIRECTOR. 


Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 


(Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


Herm. Genss, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: 
Goldschmidt, Prof. Genss (voice); 
Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
MEYER (Viol. Virt.); Concertmaster Struss, 
(theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); 

_ Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 
alrectors, 


Griinberg (violia); 
Choir: Prof. Genss, &c 
and 4 to 6. 


Frau Amalie Joachim (Vocat Art); Dr. H. 
Klindworth, Genss, Scharwenka, Dr Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR 


Prof. A. Becker, Scharwenka, Genss 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


Lessons given to beginners and ap to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 





COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY 
Complete Education in all branches of the 


(Thuringia). 


Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 





TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS,.——— 


Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 





OUR BUSINESS— 


PIANO 


CASES. 


Our ADDRESS— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y, 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“enero. ARRMANN WOLFP, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwoilff, Berlin. 


Berlin High 
Will receive 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Emil Goetze, the Berlin | 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square. New York City. 





Established 1881. 


MES. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO, 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 


to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY, 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE 


his renowned Music Sch 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


oo] offers the accumu- 







lated advantages of years of successful « peration, 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 
Languages, Drawing and Painting Students 
have the use of a fully appoint ed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, harp, library and other free 
adv ges equal to 10 Y ssons per week, For 
particulars address 
E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc., President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 

142 West 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musica! lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 


1867. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Iu. 
IR CATALOGU 

DIRECTORS 


SEND PF¢ 


MUSICAL 


WILLIAM H, SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 











FARIBAULT, 


MINN. 





& ~ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR ‘FOR CATALOG UE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
VW" may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 








Organs sell and satisfy. —— . 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A, 
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N the September number of ‘‘ The Young Woman” 
I is given an interview with Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
‘‘T usually begin and finish the score of a song in an 
hour, or an hour and a half,” he said, and when 
asked Sf ‘“‘The Better Land” was written thus 
rapidly he replied, ‘‘ Yes, if I remember rightly. 
It is seventeen years ago, you know, since it was 
written. Madame Antoinette Sterling called my 
attention to Mrs. Hemans’ poem one day, saying 
that she thought it would make a beautiful song for 
her. 1 went home, wrote the score, and sent it to 
Madame Sterling. She liked it so much that she 
wanted to buy the copyright outright, but I could 
not consent to this.” 

T may not be exactly yellow, nor yet sere, but the 
] musical season has fairly opened, and when we 
read in a Sunday paper that there are 226 pianos in 
one block alone of Gotham, and all most industri- 
ously used, why then we need not despair for the 
prosperity of the season. But this particular season 
promises to be one of unusual significance. Pade- 
rewski will not be here ; but it will be far from an off 
year. The best evidence of this is the activity of the 
Philharmonic, Oratorio, Symphony and other mu- 
sical societies. Therefore let us hope; besides, have 
we not grand opera in French, Italian and German, 
and violinists galore? And by the middle of the 
month teaching will be well under way. Let us to 
work, 


HERE are many fads indulged by the American 
student of singing and those who are pursuing 
what they please to call vocal method, but one of the 
most inexcusable is the habit of going abroad and en- 
gaging tuition with certain well advertised teachers, 
who, although able to give routine for certain limited 
purposes, have never demonstrated their ability to 
create great artists. Take, for instance, that foolish 


fad of ‘‘studying for finish with Shakespeare.” Now 
what has Mr. Shakespeare ever accomplished to make 
a study with him on the part of American students 
essential to a finish in singing—granting that thereis 
such a thing? And yet thousands of dollars are spent 
with him and we never hear of the pupil after the 
“finish.” True, the students go to London, frequently 
depriving themselves of the comforts of life, fre- 
quently borrowing money from their friends here to 
enable them to pursue the fad, and after along period 
of solicitude and hope deferred they get through with 
Shakespeare or a dozen others for that part, and are 
never heard except as choir singers, if they chance to 
gothatfar. Isit not about time for Americans to re- 
cover their equilibrium on this subject and apply 
some good, ordinary common sense to it, as they are 
in the habit of doing in other practical affairs of life? 
This Shakespeare fad is ridiculous and so are others 
we shall also in time refer to. 

Mr. Shakespeare is no doubt a good singing 
teacher, but as far as results show he is not one whit 
better than, if he is as competent as a number of 
our home teachers, and some of these are unquestion- 
ably superior to him in the more modern and ad- 
vanced theories of the vocal art and its adaptability 
to the music of our period. Let us stop this worship 
of fads that interfere with progress and that blind us 
to truth and facts. 





THIS SEASON'S CONCERTS. 
HE fifty-third season of the Philharmonic Society 
will be directed by Anton Seidl, and the con- 
certs will be given in Music Hall on November 16 
and 17, December 14 and 15, January 11 and 12, Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9, March 8 and 9, and April 5 and 6. 

One of the orchestral works that is to be heard for 
the first time in this country will be some ‘‘ Funeral 
Music,” composed fifty years ago by Richard Wag- 
ner. The score was forwarded to Mr. Seidl during 
the past summer by the great composer’s widow, in 
order that it might be heard here under the direction 
of a conductor whose name is peculiarly identified 
with the Wagnerian cause in America. The work, 
which is in reality a funeral march, has not been 
heard since the occasion for which it was specially 
written in 1844. At that period Wagner was Hof- 
capellmeister at Dresden, and when it was decided 
to remove the remains of Weber from Moorfields, 
near London, where they had lain for eighteen years, 
the musical arrangements were intrusted to him. 
Wagner accordingly wrote the funeral march in 
question, for wood and brass wind, and the sad occa- 
sion upon which it was played was when the cortége 
was proceeding from the railway station to the 
cemetery in Dresden, where all that was mortal of 
Weber was laid in its last resting place, on December 
14, just fifty years ago. As the third concert of the 
Philharmonic Society takes place, by an odd coinci- 
dence, on December 14, it is probable that the march 
will be given at that concert. The work is written 
upon motives taken from Weber's ‘ Euryanthe,” 
which opera Wagner selected to conduct at the regu- 
lation ‘‘test” performance when he commenced his 
duties at Dresden. 

The symphonies to be played during the season by 
the Philharmonic will include Dvorak’s No. 5 in E 
minor, ‘‘ From the New World,” which was heard for 
the first time last season; the C minor and the 
Eighth in F, both by Beethoven ; the Raff ‘‘ Lenore” 
and Brahms’ Fourth in E minor; Tschaikowsky’s 
third suite in G major; the Liszt symphonic poem, 
‘‘Les Préludes;” Dvorak’s ‘‘Overture— Trilogy,” 
comprising ‘‘ Nature,” ‘‘Carneval” and ‘‘ Othello ;” 
the ‘‘Lohengrin” prelude, the Venusberg music 
from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” the ‘‘King Lear” overture by 
Berlioz; the Cherubini ‘‘ Anacreon” overture, the 
Hunt music from ‘‘Les Troyens,” by Berlioz, and 
excerpts from Nicodé’s symphonic ode, ‘‘ The 
Sea.” 

Among the soloists already engaged are M. Eugene 
Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, who will make his first 
appearance here in Saint-Saéns’ Third violin concerto 
in B minor, and at the same concerts on November 16 
and 17 will play Max Bruch’s Fantaisie, ‘‘ Ecossaise ” 
for violin and orchestra. At the second concert and 
rehearsal Mr. E. A. Macdowell will play his own piano 
concerto in D minor, No. 2, and Miss Lillian Blauvelt 
will sing the ‘‘Mad Scene” from Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
The orchestral numbers at the first concert will be — 
in addition to Dvorak’s E minor symphony—Gold- 
mark’s ‘‘ Sakuntala” overture and a fugue in A minor 
by J. S. Bach, scored for string orchestra by Josef 
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ary 11 and 12 will be M. César Thomson, the other 
Belgian violinist, who will play Ernst’s F sharp minor 
concerto—the ‘‘ Concerto Patetico ’"—and either Tar- 
tini’s ‘‘ Trillo del diavolo” or Corelli’s ‘‘ La Follia.” 

The dates of the Symphony Society’s concerts, di- 
rected by Mr. Walter Damrosch, are: November 9 
and 10, December 7 and 8, January 4 and 5, February 
1, 2, 22 and 23 and March 22 and 23. 

The novelties at these concerts will include during 
the season Goldmark’s ‘‘Sappho” overture, Mac- 
dowell’s D minor piano concerto, Mackenzie's ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia” overture. The répertoire given at the six 
concerts will consist of the ‘‘Scéne d’Amour” and 
‘“Féte chez Capulet,” from Berlioz’ ‘‘ Romeo et 
Juliette” symphony; Brahms’ symphony in D, Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth symphony, Dvorak’s symphony in E 
minor, ‘‘From the New World,” and the same com- 
poser’s overture, ‘‘In der Natur;” the prelude to 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel,’”’ Mozart’s E flat 
symphony, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Scotch” symphony, 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ From Bohemia’s 
Meadows ;” the ‘‘ Symphonie Pathétique,” by Tschai- 
kowsky, which was given for the first time last sea- 
son, and the same composer’s symphonic poem, 
‘‘ Hamlet,” while the Wagnerian excerpts will include 
the ‘‘Liebestod,” from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” It is 
also announced that some selections from an opera 
in three acts, ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, will be given. 

Mrs. Julie L. Wyman will be the soloist at the first 
concert, and will sing a number of new French chan- 
sons, as well as the aria, ‘‘ Ma Lyre Immortelle,” 
from Gounod's ‘‘Sappho.” The other soloists during 
the season will be M. César Thomson, who will play 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s violin concerto in D minor, 
and a tarentelle by Wieniawski; M. Eugene Ysaye, 
who will play Lalo’s Spanish symphony for violin 
and orchestra, and Mr. E. A. Macdowell, who will 
play his second piano concerto, 

The works selected by the Oratorio Society for its 
twenty-second season are ‘‘ The Creation,” ‘‘ The 
Messiah” and Bach's ‘ Passion” -accordirg to St. 
Matthew.” The dates of theconcerts, which will be 
conduc.-u by Mr. Walter Damrosch, are November 
30 and December 1, December 28 and 29 and April 12 
(Good Friday) and 13. The Oratorio Society will in 
addition give a week of oratorio early in May, when 
the principal work given will be Beethoven's stupen- 
dous ‘‘ Mass in D.” 

The Musical Art Society, which was founded:last 
season, and whose ranks include most of the church 
soloists in the city, will give two concerts, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Frank Damrosch, on December 
22 and March 23. 

Five concerts will be given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Wednesday evening, October 10; 
Saturday afternoon, October 13, and Sunday even- 
ings, October 21, 28 and November 28. The soloists 
will be Mme. Melba, Mme. Scalchi, M. Mauguiére 
and M. Plangon, and the concerts will be further en- 
hanced in attraction by an orchestra of sixty mu- 
sicians, under the conductorship of Mr. Anton 
Seidl. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will this season 
give its concerts in the Metropolitan Opera House, on 
Thursday evenings, November 1, December 6, Janu- 
ary 10, February 7 and March 14. The soloist at the 
second of these concerts will be M. Thomson, who 
will play Goldmark’s violin concerto, in A minor, and 
an ‘‘ Adagio Appassionato” by Max Bruch. M. Ysaye 
will also appear at one of the New York concerts of 
this organization. 





EMANUEL CHABRIER'S DEATH. 


KTHUR POUGIN, the well-known French critic, 
A writes: Another one gone, alas! before his 
time. An artist, full of originality, gifted, full of go 
and vigor ; Frenchman in soul, spirit and talent, and 
who, let us affirm this, has not given us the true 
measure of his worth. 

The poor Chabrier, whom sickness had broken 
and who for the past two years morally hardly ex- 
isted, was a type of intense life, even to exuberance. 
This excellent man, this great artist, gifted at the 
same time with health and fantastic imagination, had 
a store of gaiety, of good humor and Gallic push 
almost inconceivable. Only those that were intimate 
with him can appreciate this statement. He was 
really and sincerely full of gaiety, full of droll sur- 
prises in the spirit of Rabelais, who believed, like 
the priest of Meudon, that to laugh is the property 
of the human race. Alas! who could have told us 








Hellmesberger. The soloist at the concerts on Janu- 


that one still so young would in some sort survive 
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himself, and that this good fellow, this good liver, 
would be condemned to a slow and tragic ending? 

These qualities of push, exuberance and gaiety 
Chabrier has translated as occasion required it into 
his music. Who does not remember his astonishing 
‘‘Espafia,” which is surely a unique production of 
French art, and his ‘‘Joyeuse Marche,” and also in 
style certain vocal drolleries, like ‘‘La 
Ballade des gros dindons" and the ‘‘ Pastorale des 
petits cochons roses,” for which, if I do not err, the 
words were written, by one of the finest poets of our 
the author of ‘‘Romanesques,” Edmond 

This did not prevent him from treating 
seriously even his drolleries. He took his art seri- 
ously, and he had acquired a knowledge and an ex- 
perience which, joined to a real imagination more 
poetic than plentiful, made of him an artist of special 
personality, lively and very acceptable. 

To die at the age of fifty-two! It is too early for 
one gifted as was Chabrier, and when one had to bat- 
tle as he had to do fora place in the sunlight. Son 
of a lawyer, he was born at Ambert, January 18, 
1842, and to obey his father he came to Paris to study 
law, was made doctor, and when twenty years 
old entered the employ of the Minister of the In- 
terior. 

One may understand the torture of such a position 
for one gifted with artistic ideas. Hence this work 
did not prevent him from giving himself over to the 
study of music. He began to study with Th. Semet, 
author of ‘‘ Gil Blas” and ‘‘ La Petite Fadette ;” he 
continued with Aristide Hégnard, under whose direc- 
tion he took a course in counterpoint and fugue. I 
do not know who was his piano teacher, but Chabrier 
was, I will not say pianist, but the most astonishing 
and eccentric piano player that could beencountered. 
It was this talent, or rather faculty of a pianist which 
was the beginning of his fortune. He was so far 
known by operette ‘* L’Etoile,” when 
Lamoureux made him singing master of his concerts 
during the beginning of his great Wagner campaign. 
it was be o Sy this put on foot the execution of 

Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” and it is 
at the Lamoureux concerts that he found che oppor- 
tunity to make known his own works, beginning with 
‘*Espana,” the success of which in 1883 will be re- 
membered. 

At this time he gave up the place in the Ministry, 
and, like all musicians, thought to produce his works 
at the theatre in a more complete manner than he 
was able do at the ‘‘ Bouffes” with his “Etoile.” It 
was at that time that we heard first of ‘‘ Gwendoline,” 
which he had finished with Catulle Mendés; frag- 
ments of the opera were being given by Lamou- 


another 


times, 


Rostand 


only his 


1 


reux. 

The production of these fragments had as a result 
its acceptance by the Théatre de la Monnaie at Brus- 
This is where Chabrier began to experience 
cruel disappointments. ‘‘ Gwendoline” was indeed 
played at Brussels, but only once, as on the day after 
this performance the director, Verdhurt, felt obliged 
to resign his position. Another pang was reserved 
for Chabrier. The ‘‘Opéra Comique” had ordered 
of him an opera in three acts, ‘‘Le Roi malgré lui,” 
which was given one year after the production of 
‘*Gwendoline,” and one week later the Opéra 
Comique burned to the ground. This was a real mis- 
fortune. If ‘‘Le Roi malgré lui;” a pleasant work, 
not even and incomplete, the ‘‘ Gwendoline” 
score was an exquisite composition, full of color, ten- 
derness and poetry, on which the author had a right 
to build solid hopes for his renown. These hopes 
were realized. ‘‘Gwendoline” was given at the 
Opéra and the public gave it an ovation, but too late. 
Chabrier was already cruelly and fatally stricken, 
unable to enjoy his triumph, and he was lost to 
art. 


sels. 


was 


Chabrier’s death has removed from France one of 
its most interesting, original and distinguished per- 
sonalities. The author of ‘‘Gwendoline,” of ‘La 
Sulamite” and ‘‘ Espana” was a noble artist, which 
reflected honor on his country. Wagnerian as he 
was, his spirit was French, and it may truthfully be 
said that he never sacrificed the pure national tradi- 
tions of art to the frank modern tendencies of his 
mind. Form and base were with him clear, logic, 


frank and of true Gallic blood. 

This is a list of his works, which I think is nearly 
complete : 

“L’Etoile,” opérette in three acts, Bouffes-Paris- 
iens, November 23, 1877; ‘‘ Une Education Manquée, 
one act, Cercle de la Presse, May 1, 1879; ‘‘Gwendo- 
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ber, 1893; ‘‘Le Roi malgré lui,” three acts, Opéra 
Comique, May 18, 1887. 

Given at concerts: ‘‘ Espana,” Lamoureux concert, 
1883 ; ‘‘ La Sulamite," mezzo-soprano solo, with female 
chorus, Lamoureux concert; ‘‘ Habanera,” Angers, 
November 4, 1888; ‘‘ Prélude and Marche Frangaise,” 
Angers; ‘‘Suite Pastorale,” Angers; ‘‘ Joyeuse 
Marche,” Lamoureux concert, February 16,1890; “‘A 
la Musique,” chorus, Colonne concert, March 22, 
1891; ‘‘ Marche des Cipayes,” ten piéces pittoresques, 
for piano; ‘‘ Valse Romantique,” for two pianos; a 
certain number of vocal pieces, among which are the 
‘*Credo d'amour,” ‘‘ Ballade des gros dindons,” ‘‘ Pas- 
torale des petits cochons roses,” &c. 

Chabrier left unfinished a three act opera, ‘‘ Bri- 
séis” or the ‘‘ Fiancée de Corinthe,” words by Ca- 
tulle Mendés, of which only the first act was written. 
It is said that he also contemplated another work, 
‘*Les Muscadins,” words by Jules Claretie, taken from 
the latter’s novel of the same title. He wrote the 
music for a comic opera, ‘‘ Sabbat,” to the words of 
Armand Silvestre. I will mention as a reminiscence 
another opera, ‘‘ Jeans Hunyade,” words by Henri 
Fouquier, long since abandoned, and a burlesque 
opérette, ‘‘ Vaucochard,” of which Paul Verlaine is 
the author of the words. 





LETTERS OF FRANZ LISZT. 
XVI. 

NGEBORG STARK, Hans Von Bronsart’s artistic 
| consort, seems to come in for her share of cor- 
respondence with Liszt. Here is one written during 
the summer of 1860: 

‘If a sort of idiosyncrasy against letters did not 
hold me back I should have told you long ago what 
pleasure your charming letter from Paris gave me, 
and what a sincere part I have taken in your late suc- 
cesses, dear enchantress. But you must know all far 
better than I could succeed in writing it. 

‘So let us talk of something else—for instance, 
Baron de Vietinghoff’s overture, which you were so 
kind as to send me, and which I have run through 
with B[ronsart] during his short stay at Weymar—too 
short to please me, but doubtless much too long for 
you! The overture in question is not wanting either 
in imagination or spirit. It is the work of a man 
musically much gifted, but who has not yet suffi- 
ciently handled his subject. When you have an 
opportunity will you give my best compliments to 
the author, and give him also the little scale of chords 
that 1 add? It is nothing but a very simple develop- 
ment of the scale, terrifying for all the long and pro- 
truding ears, that M. de Vietinghoff employs in the 
final presto of his overture (page 66 of the score). 

‘‘ Tausig makes a pretty fair use of it in his Geis- 
terschiff ; and in the classes of the Conservatoire, in 
which the high art of the mad dogis duly taught, 
the existing elementary exercises of the piano 
methods, which are of a sonorousness as disagree- 
able as they are incomplete, ought to be replaced, 
which will thus form the unique basis of the method 
of harmony, all the other chords, in use or not, being 
unable to be employed except by the arbitrary cur- 
tailment of such and such an interval. 

‘In, fact it will soon be necessary to complete the 
system by the admission of quarter and half-quarter 
tones until something better turns up! 

‘‘Behold the abyss of progress into which the 
abominable musicians of the future precipitate us! 

‘‘Take care that you do not let yourself be contam- 
inated by this pest of Art! 

‘‘For a week past it has done nothing but rain 
here, and I have been obliged to have fires and stoves 
lighted in the house. If by chance you are favored 
with such a temperature at Schwalbach, I invite you 
to profit by it to make some new fugues, and to make 
up, by plenty of work for the pedals, for the pedes- 
trian exercise of which you would be necessarily 
deprived. 

‘*B., to whom I beg you to give my cordial and kind 
remembrances, led me to hope that you will stay a 
couple of days at Weymar after your cure. If this 
could be so arranged I for my part should be de- 
lighted, and should pick a quarrel with you (even if 
it were a German quarrel!) if you were not com- 
pletely persuaded of it! 

‘‘Remember me most affectionately to La Sagesse, 
and do me the kindness to count, under all circum- 


stances, on your very sincerely devoted 
“2, ieee. 


The following is a complete transcription of Liszt's 





It was addressed to the Princess Caroline Sayn-Witt- 
genstein, Liszt’s constant companion at thistime. It 
is a unique document. It reads thus: 

‘I am writing this down on September 14, the 
day on which the Church celebrates the festival of 
the Holy Cross. The denomination of this festival 
is also that of the glowing and mysterious feeling 
which has pierced my entire life as with a sacred 
wound. 

“Yes, ‘Jesus Christ on the Cross,’ a yearning, 
longing after the Cross and the raising of the Cross— 
this was ever my true inner calling. I have felt it in 
my innermost heart ever since my seventeenth year, 
in which I implored with humility and tears that I 
might be permitted to enter the Paris Seminary. At 
that time I hoped it would be granted to me to live 
the life of the saints and perhaps even to die a 
martyr’s death. This, alas! has not happened; yet, 
in spite of the transgressions and errors which I have 
committed, and for which I feel sincere repentance 
and contrition, the holy light of the Cross has never 
been entirely withdrawn from me. At times, indeed, 
the refulgence of this divine light has overflowed my 
entire soul. I thank God for this, and shall die with 
my soul fixed upon the Cross, our redemption, our 
highest bliss, and in acknowledgment of my belief | 
wish before my death to receive the holy Sacraments 
of the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church, and 
thereby to attain the forgiveness and remission of 
my sins. Amen. 


* * * 


‘‘I thank my mother with reverence and tender 
love for her continual proofs of goodness and love. 
In my youth people called me a good son; it was 
certainly no special merit on my part, for how would 
it have been possible not to be a good son with so 
faithfully self-sacrificing a mother? Should I die be- 
fore her, her blessing will follow me into the grave. 


** * 


‘“‘I owe it to my cousin, Eduard Liszt (Dr. and 
Royal County Councillor of Justice in Vienna), to re- 
peat here my warm and grateful affection for him, 
and to thank him for his faithfulness and staunch 
friendship. By his worth, his talents and his charac- 
ter he does honor to the name I bear, andI pray God 
for His blessings on him, his wife and his children. 

it 

‘‘ Among our art-comrades of the day there is one 
name which has already become glorious, and which 
will become so ever more and more—Richard Wagner. 
His genius has been to mea light which | have fol- 
lowed—and my friendship for Wagner has always 
been of the character of a noble passion. At a cer- 
tain period (about ten years ago) I had visions of a 
new art-period for Weymar, similar to that of Carl 
August, in which Wagner and I should have been 
the leading spirits, as Goethe and Schiller were for- 
merly ; but unfavorable circumstances have brought 


this dream to nothing. 


** * ° 


‘‘To my daughter Cosima I bequeath the sketch 
of Steinle, representing St. Francois de Paul, my 
patron saint ; he is walking on the waves, his mantle 
spread beneath his feet, holding in one hand a red 
hot coal, the other raised, either to allay the tempest 
or to bless the menaced boatmen, his look turned to 
heaven, where, in a glory, shines the redeeming 
word ‘ Caritas.’ This sketch has always stood on 
my writing table. Near it there is an ancient hour 
glass in carved wood with four glasses, which is also 
for my daughter Cosima. Two other things which 
have belonged to me are to be given as a remem- 
brance to my cousin Eduard Liszt, and to my much 
loved and brave son-in-law, Hans von Biilow. 

‘‘Some of the members of our union of the ‘New 
German School ’—to whom I remain deeply attached 
—must also receive some remembrance of me: Hans 
von Bronsart, Peter Cornelius (in Vienna), E. Lassen 
(in Weymar), Dr. Franz Brendel (in Leipsic), Rich- 
ard Pohl (in Weymar), Alexander Ritter (in Dresden), 
Felix Driseke (in Dresden), Professor Weitzmann 
(in Berlin), Carl Tausig (from Warsaw)—either a 
ring with my sign manual, a portrait or coat-of-arms. 
May they continue the work that we have begun— 
the honor of art and the inner worth of the artist 
constrains them to do so. Our cause cannot fail, 
though it have for the present but few supporters. 

* * * 


‘One of my jewels set as a ring is to be sent to 
Madame Caroline d’Artigaux (née Countess de St. 
Cricq (at Pau, France). To the Princess Constantin 
Hohenlohe (née Princess Marie Wittgenstein) I be- 








line,” 


three acts, Brussels, April, 1886; Paris, Decem- 





last will and testament written September 14, 1860. 





queath the ivory crucifix (cinque-cento) which was 

















given to me by my kind patron, the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen ; also a pair of studs with 
five different stones, which form the five initials of 
my name. 

x * * 

‘‘And now I kneel down once more to pray: ‘Thy 
Kingdom come ; Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven; forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us; and deliver us from 
evil. Amen.’ F, Liszt. 

‘‘Written September 14, 1860, on the festival of 
the raising of the Holy Cross.” 

‘* SUPPLEMENT. 

‘“‘To Herr Gross, a member of the Weymar Grand 
Ducal Royal Orchestra (trombone and double bass 
player), who has for a number of years looked after 
the copying of my works and the arranging of the 
orchestral and voice parts of them in the library of 
the Altenburg, I bequeath a present of 100 thalers 
for the faithful, devoted service he has rendered 
me. 

‘*To the names of my friends of the New German 
School is to be added one more, or rather I ought to 
have mentioned it first—it is that of M. Gaetano 
Belloni (in Paris). He was my secretary during the 
period of my concert tours in Europe from 1841 to 
1847, and was always my faithful and devoted ser- 
vant and friend. He must not be forgotten. More- 
over, whether he will or no, he belongs to the New 
German School by his attachment to me, and also by 
the part he took later on in the Berlioz and Wagner 
concerts. 

‘I wish to be buried, simply, without pomp, and if 
possible at night. May light everlasting illumine my 
soul!” 

This disposition of his ashes did not prevent Liszt 
from keeping up a lively correspondence for many 
years. Here is another letter to Eduard Lisz®: 

WEYMAR, September 20, 1860. 

‘‘The true and loving character of your whole 
being, as well as of your letter, dearest Eduard, 
touches me always with joy and fortifies me, but 
with your letter of to-day is mingled also somewhat 
of sadness. It is conceivable that the ebb of the 
Milanese and Hungarian civil service employés, with 
its effects on Vienna, has acted as a check upon 
your very justifiable and well founded prospects of 
promotion. This is all the more to be regretted, as 
years ago I was assured many times from a trust- 
worthy official source that your suitability and deserts 
were far above the official position that you hold. 
Without wanting to preach to you unseasonably, let 
me assure you of my sincere sympathy in the disap- 
pointments you have so undeservedly to bear, and 
remind you also how things generally go badly in 
this world with the better and best sortof men. One 
must not let oneself be embittered by bitter experi- 
ences, and one must bear all sorts of mortifications 
without mortification. 

‘*T will also repeat for your amusement a droll say- 
ing of General Wrangel’s: ‘‘ A man should never vex 
himself—if there must be vexation anywhere, let him 
rather vex somebody else!” The best way, in case 
of extreme necessity, to vex others is to bear im- 
perturbably many an injury and unpleasantness— 
without prejudice to any defense or help that may 
offer, when opportunity occurs, for we were not born 
to sleep our lives away! 

‘‘Under the given circumstances one cannot do 
otherwise than agree with your resolution to let your 
son go into the Military Academy when he is eleven 
years old. May this young Franz bring you all the 
happiness that your older Franziskus wishes you 
from his innermost heart! In the expectation of this 
we will comfort ourselves by swallowing Pfefferoni 
and Paprika, together with Gumpoldskirchner. 

‘‘Have I ever told you how excellent the latter, 
which you had chosen just right, tasted? 

‘It is almost impossible to further B.’s affairs. 
You think it would be right to let his drama be ex- 
amined by a ‘competent authority?’ Undoubtedly ; 
but that will not help him, so long as this competent 
authority, who here could be none other than Dingel- 
stedt, is not able to help him any further. As far asI 
know our intendant, he will not condescend to perform 
‘King Alphonso ;’ but none the less I will speak to 
Dingelstedt about it, and will prevail on him first of 
all to write a few lines to B., as the rules of courtesy 
demand. I scarcely hope to effect more than this, 
glad as I should be if it happened so, for you know 
that Iam glad to show myself obliging. It is doubt- 
ful also whether B. will have much better chances 
with other intendants—for, as it seems, the good man 
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has decidedly bad luck. Please make my excuses to 
him, if I do not answer his letter other than by a 
silent condoléance (in German Beleidsbezengung !)— 
It has become horribly difficult nowadays to make a 
footing on the boards—‘ which signify the world ’— 
especially for writers of classic tragic plays, whose 
lot is far more a tragic than a playing one! Things 
certainly are not much better with most of the opera 
composers, although that genre is the most thankful 
one of all. Without a strong dose of obstinacy and 
resignation there is no doing anything. In spite of 
the comforting proverb, ‘Geduldige Schafe gehen 
viele in den Stall,’ there is for the greater number 
and most patient of the sheep no more room in the 
fold, to say nothing of food! Thus the problem of 
the literary and artistic proletariat becomes from 
year to year more clamorous. 

‘‘Your orchestral concert plan has surprised me 
very much, and I thank you from my heart for this 
fresh proof of your energy and good will. Yet for 
this year I think it would be more judicious to pause, 
for several reasons which it would lead me rather too 
far to explain, and which, therefore, I prefer to re- 
serve for a viva voce talk. They relate to (A) my 
personal position and something connected with it 
socially ; (B) the position of musical matters among 
artists and in the press, which not only influence, 
but intimidate the public, disconcert it and palm off 
upon it ears with which it cannot hear. This tem- 
porary very bad state of things I think I have, alas! 
at alltimes quite rightly acknowledged, and, if I do 
not greatly mistake, it must surely soon perceptibly 
modify in our favor. Our opponents ‘triumph far 
more than they conquer us,’ as Tacitus says. They 
will not be able to hold their narrow, malicious, 
negative and unproductive thesis much longer 
against our quiet, assured, positive progress in art 
works. A consoling and significant symptom of this 
is that they are no longer able to support their ad- 
herents among living and working composers, but 
devour them critically while the public is so indif- 
ferent. The résumé of the whole criticism of the 
opposition may be summed up in the following 
words : 

*** All the heroes of art in past times find, alas! 
no worthy successors in our day.’ But our time will 
not give up its rights—and the rightful successors will 
prove themselves such? More of this when we have 
an opportunity. You have doubtless heard that a 
similar plan to yours is in progressin Leipsic. My 
friend Bronsart undertakes the direction of the Eu- 
terpe concerts for this winter, and there will be 
some rows aboutit. We will await the result; if it 
should not be satisfactory, yet the matter is so ar- 
ranged that it cannot do us any great harm. As re- 
gards Vienna, I think it would be wisest to let this 
winter pass by without troubling ourselves about it. 
Messrs. B., V. B. and their associates may peacefully 
have symphonies and other works performed there 
and mutually blow each other’s trumpets. 

‘“‘T have still a request to make to you to-day, dear- 
est Eduard. Persuade Herbeck to send the score and 
the chorus and orchestral part of my ‘‘ Prometheus” 
at once to C. F. Kahnt, the music publisher in Leip- 
sic. The work is fixed for performance at one of the 
Euterpe concerts, which will take place before 
Christmas of this year, so it is necessary that the 
choruses should be studied in time. Kahnt has 
already written to Herbeck and also to Spina, but as 
yet he has received neither an answer nor the parts 
and score of ‘‘ Prometheus” that he wants. 

‘‘Take the same opportunity of telling Herbeck 
that I should like once to hear the four Schubert 
marches which I instrumented for him, and I beg him 
to send the score of them to me at Weymar. 

‘‘Forgive me that I always trouble you with all 
sorts of commissions, bat my Vienna acquaintances 
are so lazy and unreliable that I have no other alter- 
native but to set you on everywhere. 

‘Heartfelt greetings to your wife and children 
from your faithful and grateful F. Liszt. 

“P, S.—I have written something to Cornelius 
about my latest compositions, which he will tell you. 

‘*T expect the Princess here in October only. I will 
tell you later on much about her stay in Rome, some 
of which is agreeable.” 

Volume I. of the ‘‘ Letters of Franz Liszt,” which 
include his years of travel, his sojourn in Weymar, 
closes with the following note: ‘‘Shortly after this 
Liszt departed from Léwenberg. He took the road 
which the Princess Wittgenstein had gone before 
him, and went by way of Paris to Rome,” 

(To be continued.) 
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L’AUBADE. 
HE following appeared in the ‘ Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt.” It is a story told by Tschaikow- 
ski, the incidents of which occurred in Leipsic : 

‘‘It was at the time when a fierce hatred existed 
throughout Germany against Russia. One morning 
very early I was startled by hurrying steps in the 
corridors of the hotel at which I was staying. At 
last there was a knock at my door, Somewhat fright- 
ened, I leaped from my bed and opened the door. I 
found the porter there, and he explained to me that 
a military orchestra was stationed under my window, 
that it was going to serenade me, and that they 
hoped, that in spite of the cold, that I would appear 
at thewindow. Then he gave mea program, adorned 
and illustrated in a charming manner, and containing 
eight pieces of different characters. At the same 
time I heard from outside the solemn strains of the 
Russian National Anthem. Then I dressed myself 
quickly, and opening the window I saw in the narrow 
court of the hotel a large military orchestra grouped 
round the Kapellmeister in glittering uniform. 

‘Every eye was directed toward me, and I remained 
at the window during the whole of the improvised 
concert, bareheaded, in spite of the keen February 
air. It was the band of a garrison regiment. The 
performance was really magnificent, and it was the 
more remarkable inasmuch as the cold must have 
almost frozen the fingers of the poor musicians, who 
remained stoically at their posts for a whole hour. 
The Kapellmeister was Herr Jaron, and the sym- 
pathy which he felt for my music had led him to ex- 
press himself in this manner. The serenade being 
over, he wished me welcome in simple terms, and 
immediately went away. Itis not necessary for me 
to say that I was touched by this delicate expression 
of sympathy. I cannot say whether the residents at 
the hotel found to their taste the sounds of the trum- 
pets and trombones which woke them with a start, 
but Ican safely say that their curiosity was excited 
to the highest point. The windows were crowded 
with people who had dressed hastily and put on any- 
thing which came to hand, so that they might learn 
what was the matter.” 














MEINE REISEBILDER. 
T last, dear reader, I am once more in this beauti- 
ful city—beautifully governed New York. Since 
I left America what have I not seen, whom have I 


not bored with interviews? Alas! if time but per- 
mitted what might I not tell—what lies, what inte- 
resting stories might I not retaii! But a glimpse 
will not be amiss, especially as the operatic season 
does not begin until October 15, so we have a few 
hours left. To horse, to horse! 


* 
* * 


I went over on the same steamer with Alexander 
Lambert, Marteau, R. E. Johnston and César Thom- 
son. All the way Johnston played violin and piano 
duos with Director Lambert, while Thomson played 
pinochle with me. Marteau played by himself; you 
know that heis asoloist. Thomson, you also know, ran 
over to New York to find out who had engaged him, 
and discovered that—well, I shan’t let the cat out of 
the bag. Lambert said one bright thing which I 
treasured up: ‘‘If I could play like Joseffy or Wink- 
ler.” ‘‘Now, Alexander Mushowsky Lambert drop 
that. It’s stale,” said I. But don’t you think it was 
clever after all? At last we sighted Ireland, home of 
John Nocturne Field and Balfe. I burst into tears, 
my Irish getting the best of my tear bag. We didn’t 
land there. I knew better. Fred Cowen was in Dub- 
lin waiting for me to explain my position as regards 
the spelling of his name. I gave him the slip and 
with Lambert went to Paris. 


* 
se te 


‘‘ What do yousay, Herr Director,” I cried aloud as 
we stood on the top of the Sibyl Sanderson—tower— 
(the Eiffel, a little joke of mine and Paris)—‘‘ what 
do you say if we call on Planté, Pugno and a few other 
technic smashers?"” He joyfully assented. Arming 
ourselves with back numbers of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
containing Paris letters we knocked at M. Planté’s 
princely abode on the Rue Czerny, numero 69. A 
sour-visaged concierge poked his head out of his 
lodge and said: ‘‘Say, young fellers, what d’yer 
want?” ‘Je suis J'y Planté,” said I, in excellent 
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South Fifth avenue French. To my surprise, the 
doorkeeper looked at me most amiably and said : 
So am I. Come in and don’t be 

We went in. ‘‘ You want to 


‘* Youse Americans. 

long ‘bout it, nuther.” 
see his old Plants, do you? 
playing ‘Playing !” we breathlessly exclaimed in 
a doppelgriffen whisper. ‘‘ Yes; playing arpeggios 


on the lawn with the hose. See?” And he disap- 
peared. So did we. 
* 
* x 
Planté, however, is said to be a most finished 


pianist. We skipped Pugno. 
* ° * 


M. Lambert left me for Ischl. He had a date with 


Brahms, I promised to meet him. I went to Berlin. 
* . * 

In Berlin I went to the office of THE MUSICAL 

CourieER, Herr Floersheim was at Marienbad train- 


ing for four round fight with Mushowsky, Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. Mush told O. F. that unless he 
trained down to his class he wouldn't meet him. 
Mush weighs 71 pounds stripped. His trainer wept 
his riblets. I fear the fight will be 
3erlin correspondent can never 


when he 
a draw, 


train down, 


saw 
our 
But I hope on. 


as 
* . ca 

Berlin I attended some lessons of Horse Car 

His pupils played for me the last five sonatas 

ll the Chopin studies and a few trifles 


In 
Rife. 
of Beethoven, a 
by Brahms. It was very effective pantomime. 
course you know the dumb touch was employed and 
was motions. But they were correct I as- 
I told Rife that a man named Virgil in 
New York had invented a very clever—‘ Ah, yes,” 
said he, his handsome face lighting up. ‘ The 
/Eneid; I have read it;” and he began to spout 

Arma, virumque Cano.” I interrupted him firmly, 

‘‘Horse Car,” said I, backing tow- 
I don’t mean a book, but a machine 
for technical practice. It beats the dumb thumb all 
hollow.”” A groan, and the pupils arose with thumbs 
verso,” I thought), and Rife 
‘*Go oudt,” he said in Hoboken 


all I saw 


sure you. 


but not rudely. 
ard the door, ‘ 


reversed (‘‘ Pollice 
pointed to the door. 
accents. I went, of course. 

I had thought of running up to Poland with ‘‘ Doc” 
Holbroke Curtis and Victor Harris to see the De 
Reszkés, but instead went down to Ischl to call on 
3rahms and incidentally measure Johann Strauss’ head 
forthe Aronson silver wreath. I had solemnly prom- 
ised *‘ Rudy ” Aronson to attend to this, as he was too 
busy playing a brilliant tournament with George 
Lederer to get across the Atlantic. 


* 
* * 


I found Strauss had gone back to Vienna and 
Brahms was sick. I hung about Ischl trying to pro- 
nounce its name and wondering what keys Brahms’ 
piano music was written in. In fact one of the first 
questions I had up my sleeve for the great master was, 
‘* Meister, when you attach the signature of C sharp 
minor to a piece why do you begin in F major?” 
Rather silly of me to ask this, but then I always did 
like cut-and-dried tonalities. Give me Hummel, give 


me Ravina—aye, and Herz. Those fellows began 
with the tonic. Now I remember a New York 


composer, rather a stuck-up fellow, who was looking 
over an etude by Chopin in four flats. You know it, 
the one in triplets, op. 25. ‘‘ Ah, a charming thing 
in A flat is it not?” I looked at him sadly, and the 
very next day he sent me his newly scored symphony 
in F minor. What has puzzled me since is how in 
the name of God did he knowit was in F minor? 
Maybe he doesn’t know it yet. Ai, ai, ai! 
x 3 * 

Brahms refused to see me. He was busy with 
Signor Lamberto, and sol went to Vienna. I called 
on Hanslick, Door, Dachs, Essipoff, Leschetizky and 
They were all out. Then I went back to 
Paris. At least I could feast my eyes on Saint-Saéns. 
I called repeatedly, left my card, left flowers, flirted 
with the concierge’s daughter (age, three), but in 
Finally in despair I sent up word that I was 
the young American who had composed his F minor 
sonate. I didn’t wait long then for the master. 
Shrieks of rage, revolver shots and the clatter of 
broken glass assured me that I had better fly, and 
flew I did until arrested by a gendarme. But I got 
off with a fine. I hate the sight of the G minor 


concerto now. * 2. 
x 


Rosenthal. 


vain. 


I called on Sibyl Sanderson, but was denied ad- 
I learned from a thrifty negress 


mittance every time. 


Well, his whiskers is | 


Of | 
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| that her mistress studied all her réles in a Turkish 
| bath so as to catch the sultry atmosphere of 
|Massenet’s music. Her ‘‘Thais” is a miracle of 
| vocalism enmeshed in mosquito netting. But I will 
not enlarge. 


ok 
* * 


| Atlast IWas rewarded. I saw Massenet. At last 

I could go back to America and boast of having seen 
| one reallive composer. The great man’s back was 
|to me, but I never feared. Stopping him in my 
hearty Yankee fashion, I cried out, ‘‘ Hello, Werther, 
how do you carry yourself?” A scowling face looked 
at me and saidin French: ‘‘Do you take me for the 
composer Massenet? You are very much mistaken. 
Bah! I am his brother. You are a fool! Pah!” 
Another illusion failed me. Feeling faint, I went to 
the American bar. There I met Mr. Poole-King, and 
we saluted in true American fashion. From him I 
learned that contrary to his physician’s advice Pader- 
ewski had cut his hair, and was suffering the conse- 
quences of such arash act. Hugo Goerlitz is study- 
ing for the bar, and Pachmann had become a nun. 
Oh, he told me lots of news, did King. 


* 
* * 


Hearing that Franz Rummel was in Munich, and 
feeling thirsty, I went there, but just missed the 
genial virtuoso. Then I grew desperate. ‘‘Here am 
I,” I groaned to my biermaas at the Hof brauerei, 
‘* here am lin the heart of musicland. Whom have 
|I seen? Anybody I could not see on Broadway? 
|No? Beim Gott! I can see Antonin Dvorak every 
day on Seventeenth street ; he is a great composer. 
Kreuzdonnerwetter, I can see the greatest pianist 
alive at Steinway Hall, Rafael Joseffy, and when it 
comes to good fellows, New York is full of them, 
I’m sick of this.” ‘‘ Ah mon cher fils,” said a clear 
Good God, it was Franz Liszt, no mistake. 


voice. 

Liszt, looking rather ill, but with the sweet, enigmatic 
smile, the technic-stained fingers, the beautiful 
hair and the look of a grand old Mormon. ‘ Ah, my 


dear son, I know you by your resemblance to me. 
Have you not a warton your left ear? .What are 
you doing in Munich, and do you practice the Dolge 
autoharp as diligently as ever?” Confused, touched 
to my heart and blushing to the rocts of my toes, I 
strove to answer. But my tongue clove to the garret 
of my palate, and it was only after a most desperate 
effort that I contrived to ejaculate (very much as did 
Heine to Goethe) ‘‘Ja, Kellner, noch eins bitte.” 
Then I awoke. 


* 
o * 


At least I had seen a great master, if only in a 
dream. Then I went to Bayreuth. 


* 
* + 


I can't tell you the misery I endured en route. 
Stuffed in wretched railway carriages (I always, be- 
ing a disciple of Walt Whitman, travel fourth class), 
no beer, no tooth brushes and bad cigars, I suffered 
the tortures of the Inferno. At last I reached Bay- 
reuth. I stayed there three days. No Angerman’s, 
so no supping ambrosia with the gods. No distin- 
guished guests—all third-rate Cockneys. No good 
music—Cosima has settled that. Awful singing, 
heat, flies and exorbitant charges. And it was for 
this that I had crossed the ocean! Oh, ‘‘ Peccavi,” 
I cry, ‘‘ Peccavi,” when I think of the Seidl con- 
certs at Brighton Beach, cool winds, beautiful mu- 
sic, the greatest Wagner conductor alive—NO Ex- 
CEPTIONS, PLEASE!—and the grand old sea groan- 
ing a low, never-ending organ point to the music. 
Oh, what a peasant rogue was I to forsake Manhat- 
tan Island, swept by ocean breezes, for stuffy, unro- 


mantic Germany ! * 
. * 


I saw G. Bernard Shaw at a little railroad station. 
I knew him from his picture. He was throwing a 
saucy porter across the track. ‘‘Give it to him, 
3erny !” I screamed with delight. ‘‘ Do him Irish!” 
I yelled as my train swept by. His answer I failed 
to catch. Perhaps it wasn’t the music-critic-play- 
wright, after all. Iam a hardened pessimist on the 
subject of distinguished people. I don’t believe there 
are any in Europe. If there are, why don’t they show 
themselves to curious tourists?” I firmly believe that 
they all live in America and board incoming steamers 
at Sandy Hook, so as to appear European. P. S.— 
This doesn’t apply to pianists. 

* 2 * 

Feeling utterly broken down I was advised by a 
doctor to avoid travel and torest atsome ‘“ Kur.” 
I chose Marienbad. There I saw Gruenfeld, Lillian 
Russell, Kate Rolla and Plangon. Nobody knew me 














and so I gained 9 pounds in one week. I always 
did like Pilsner beer. 


* 
+ 7” 


When I reached London I avoided calling on our 
Mr. Atwater. I knew that the European Edition of 
THE MusiIcaL Courier had arrived, and my doctor 
having warned me as to my heart, I did not read the 
monster. But I called on Sir Arthur Sullivan. He, 
too, was out. In despair I took a steamer, and here 
I am telling you about the fine time I had during my 
vacation. When we arrived at Quarantine the vessel 
was boarded by a dozen reporters, who clustered 
eagerly about me. To them I described Brahms’ 
personal appearance, and the charming musicale he 
gave for my especial benefit at Ischl. I told how 
I danced with Madame Brahms, and only remem- 
bered a moment later that the great man was never 
married. I let my imagination loose on Saint-Saéns. 
‘“‘Ah, un homme charmant,” said I shudderingly. I 
touched upon Mascagni’s personality, dilated upon 
the wonders of Bayreuth, delineated Hans Richter 
embracing me, and drew tears from the reportorial 
eye as I painted a verbal picture of Sibyl Sanderson 
singing an aria, ‘‘Ah nudité,” in the Turkish bath. 
Well, I filled the boys clean up and went my way 
rejoicing: 

If I hadn’t seen all the great people I at least but 
followed the example of most European travelers—I 
said that I had. Ah! howI rubbed my hands in an- 
ticipation of the many columned interviews in the 
next morning journals. I stayed up allnight so as to 
catch the earliest newspaper. Heavens! what did I 


see? My portrait and an article with this headline : 
MULCAHY, THE GREAT HEAVY WEIGHT 
CHAMPION, ARRIVES. 
TWE FIsTIC WONDER AND THE FRIEND OF COM- 
POSERS—THE STORY oF His VISIT TO BRAHMS, 
MASCAGNI AND STRAUSS—THEY MADE Musk 
FOR HIM AND ADMIRED His MuscLeE—A GENU- 
INE LOVER OF DULCET HARMONIES, YET A 
BRUISER 
Dio! I was taken for Mulcahy, who is matched to 


fight Fitzsimmons. I had mislaid my spectacles, and 
without them I confess I do look a little like a prize 
fighter. I went tomy bed for three days ill with 
‘‘moralische katzenjammer.” 

* . * 

But I will not soon forget Alexander Lambert. He 
told Brahms that I was Henry T. Finck, and of course 
Johannes wouldn't see me. Oh! Herr Director, how 
could you? = 

* ” 

The above is the result of many tales told by many 
travelers over seas. Of course I have not left the 
town for a day, and probably am envious because 
the of fact. But are not most pictures of travel 
too highly colored? = 


* * 


Someone writes to me about the story of Herrman, 
the pianist, which I published in a recent issue. 
Strangely enough, the writer missed the entire point 
of the story, which was written in as deep a devo- 
tional spirit as | could muster. Fancy treating such 
a subject in a flippant style! While it may not have 
pleased the particular correspondent, he should re- 
member that the world is big and full of people with 
a diversity of tastes. The study of Judaism in 
music did not appeal to the palates of all, but judg- 
ing from my large mail afterit appeared it must have 
proved interesting tosome persons. Your ‘ Racon- 
teur” cannot write continually of piano touch, nor 
yet retail scandal. Pity the sufferings of a poor 
young man who must write always of music! When 
I get a chance at any other topic I feel like a boy 
playing truant on a glorious, sunshiny day. By the 
way, I have just received a letter from Berlin, in 
which the writer, long time a resident of Weimar, 
tells me that Liszt’s family consisted of fifty-three. 
That is positively known, although over threescore is 
hinted at as the actual number. Now let us rejoice! 





Clara Schumana.—The genial pianist, Clara Schu- 
mann, has met with a serious accident at Interlaken, where 
she spent the summer. A horseman riding at a rapid pace 
ran against the aged lady while she was out for a morning 
walk, knocking her into a ditch by the road, injuring her 
left arm. She is suffering from shock as well. The 
greatest sympathy is shown her on the part of all the resi- 
dents, especially as on the following day she was to cele- 
brate her seventy-fifth birthday. For some years the 
artist has been deaf. 
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matter regarding the Paderewski tour 
has been treated at length elsewhere in Tue Musica. 
Courter, and it is unnecessary to allude further to it here. 

Mlle. Marie Dubois, who with Mr. Leo Stern played by 
royal command before the Queen last week, has been en- 
gaged for Mr. Percy Harrison’s-concert tour in November, 
for which it will be remembered that Miss Evangeline 
Florence is the soprano. Miss Dubois will give two re- 
citals in London at the Salle Erard on the 15th and 20th of 
next month. 

Mr. Henry J. Wood has been engaged as musical con- 
ductor at the Avenue Theatre during the forthcoming play, 
in which Miss May Yohe will take part. 

It is announced that Mme. Melba has made definite ar- 
rangements for a tour in Australia, for which she leaves 
London on August 1 next year. 

Mr. Basil Tree, the popular ticket agent, has issued his 
panel concert date list, from which I see that over sixty 
concerts are already announced between October 8and De- 
cember 20, at five of the principal London halls. 

M. Ernest Gillet, from Paris, has opened an academy for 
students of the violoncello in London. 

Miss Minnie Hauk arrived in London last week on her way 
to her villa at Fribschen, Lucerne. She chatted gaily of 
her many experiences during her long voyage, and un- 
daunted by the dangers which she encountered, has ar- 
ranged for a tour to Constantinople and through Turkey 
and Persia the early part of next year. 

Last week Sir Joseph Barnby, who has been spending a 
part of his holiday at Scarborough as the guest of the 
mayor, paida visit to Cardiff forthe rehearsals of the Fes- 
tival Choir, which he will conduct there next autumn. The 
chorus now contains over 600 members, and the parts seem 
to be well balanced. Sir Joseph was highly pleased with 
the material he had to work upon and the progress made 
by the choir. 

The first performance in the provinces of Wagner's 
opera, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” was given at Edinburgh last 
Saturday night by Sir Augustus Harris’ Covent Garden 
company. It proved one of the best ‘‘draws” that this 
company has had in its wanderings about England. Mr. 
David Bispham took the part of ‘‘ Hans Sachs;” Mr. Jo- 
seph O'Mara that of ‘‘ Walthur ;” Mr. Pini-Corsi, ‘‘ Beck- 
messer;" Mr. Arimondi, ‘‘ Pogner;” Mr. Pelagalli-Ros- 
setti, ‘‘ David ;” Mlle. Ghersen, ‘‘ Eva,” and Mile. Bauer- 
meister that of ‘‘ Maddalene.” Mr. Seppelli conducted the 
opera, which will be repeated next week at Glasgow. 

The Musical Exchange, through its able manager, Mr. 
Percy Notcutt, has made such a success so far that he is 
encouraged to start a paper in its interests, which is to be 
entitled ‘‘ The Musical Exchange Journal and Dramatic 
Observer.” This paper will contain news of general inter- 
est to the profession, and report the doings and progress of 
members of the Exchange and generally assist them when- 
The first number will appear some time in 


HE 


ever possible. 
October. 

A San Francisco lady, Miss Frances Graham, who has 
been gaining quite a reputation in Paris under her married 
name, Mrs. Herbert Pugh, has developed her natural gifts 
under Sbriglia. She has supplemented this instruction by 
a course of operatic study with Emil Bertin, acquiring sev- 
eral leading contralto roles. Mrs. Pugh was born in Ham- 
ilton, Canada, and went to California when only seven 
years of age. Her father was an officer in the United 
States Army, stationed at San Francisco. She came to 
Paris in 1891, and during the ne three years with these 
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two ania has acquired ahigh ini of culture in 
the rendering of both operatic arias and songs. Her voice 
and style were much admired by those who heard her sing 
in London. 

Mr. David Bispham has just essayed a new role in the 
part of ‘‘ Falstaff” in which he had tremendous success in 
Edinburgh last week. Speaking of the performance, the 
‘*Scotsman” gives the following : 

‘As regards the performance, the chief honors undoubt- 
edly fell to Mr. Bispham, who played the title réle. In his 
appearance and manner he showed that he had thoroughly 
entered into the humors of the wayward knight’s character. 
Vocally, Mr. Bispham’s appearance was a distinguished 
success. His rich and mellow baritone voice, manipulated 
with great art, enabled him to do all justice to his music.” 

Mr. Sims Reeves is to continue his teaching at the Guild- 
hall School of Music. Many pupils last year availed them- 
selves of this opportunity of receiving instruction from one 
of the greatest oratorio interpreters that the world has ever 
known. 

Among the most promising singers who have made their 
advent in London this year is Miss Ada Crossley, who 
recently came from Melbourne. Some idea of her popu- 
larity in her own land.and her people's appreciation of 
her vocal gifts may be gained from the fact that at three 
concerts given—one each in Melbourne, Adelaide and Syd- 
ney—she realized a net profit of £730. Miss Crossley has 
one of the purest and richest contralto voices that I have 
ever listened to, and in the natural course of events she is 
bound to reach a high place among the singers of the day. 
She was born in Gippsland, near Melbourne, and studied 
with Mme: Simonsen, who is the mother, it will be 
remembered, of Mme. Frances Saville, and is the lead- 
ing vocal teacher at the Antipodes. Miss Crossley had been 
singing in concerts and oratorios for some years before she 
came to London, having in this way had considerable ex- 
perience. Choosing oratorio, she felt that further instruc- 
tion would be advantageous to her, and she has been 
seriously at work with Mr. Santley ever since her arrival in 
May, and it is only a question of time for the world to hear 
much of this talented artist. 

Mr. OttoCantor, the popular young composer, is anticipat- 
ing making atour to America early next month. Mr. Cantor 
is already well known in the United States through some 
of his music ; the two most popular of those that have gone 
out there being ‘‘ Loved by Thee” and ‘‘ Sleep On,” pub- 
lished by Schirmer & Co., New York. He has lately 
been commissioned to write a cantata for a Boston gentle- 
man, for which he is contemplating taking up the subject 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s voyage to America, weaving in 
the love episode of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Cantor is look- 
ing forward to his trip across the water with a great deal 
of pleasurable anticipation. ' 

Mr. Paul Mahtendorff. 

Mr. Paul Mahlendorff, the rising German composer, has 
just returned from his vacation at his old home in Ger- 
many. While on the Continent he had the pleasure of 
hearing several of his compositions played by different 
orchestras there, and is very elated over his success. 
Among the more popular of his compositions are his new 
work ‘‘ Adoration” and ‘‘ Castle Waltz.” Mr. Mahlendorff 
was born on October 24, 1864, at Bundo, Germany, show- 
ing a talent for improvisation at a very early age. After 
leaving the Gymnasium of Neuwied, where he was founder 
of a brass band among his schoolfellows, he went to Son- 
dershausen to cultivate his musical talent under Professor 
Schréder and Alfred Reisenauer, intending to take up the 
career of orchestral conductor and pianist. His talent 
was immediately recognized, and means were soon pro- 
vided to enable him to go to Bayreuth to study Wagner 
in 1886. The next winter he took the post of conductor -of 
the Opera at Metz, and on the conclusion of his engage- 
ment went to Buenos Ayres, and became one of the lead- 
ing music teachers there. While in Buenos Ayres Mr. 
Mahlendorff began his studies in the science of voice-prod- 
uction, the result of which will shortly be published in 
pamphlet form. The fundamental idea in his method is 
that, with the help of a muscular trick, the vocal apparatus 
in any normally constructed person can be brought to such 
a condition that the resonating chambers in head and chest 
will do their duty voluntarily, and with the throat in that 
position the vowels and consonants in any language can be 
sung with the same ease. On his return to Europe, Mr. 
Mahlendorff was introduced to Madame Wagner, and re- 





ceived from her an introduction to the conductor of Bay- 
reuth as the possessor of a fine, mellow, baritone voice. 
In order to carry on his studies on voice-production he 
went to Professor Stockhausen, of Frankfort, who offered 
hitn a splendid position as teacher in his school for singing. 
Mr. Mahlendorff, however, decided to reside in London 
and work out his system there, soon taking the position of 
professor of voice-production on the staff of King’s College, 
Ladies’ Department. About this time he began to com- 
pose, and since then has published a quantity of works of 
all kinds, the following being the best known: ‘' Adora- 
tion” and the ‘‘ Castle Waltz,” for large orchestra ; ‘‘ Ode 
on the Death of Lord Tennyson’ and ‘* Moonlight 
Dream” for strings and piano; ‘‘ Humoresque” and 
‘* Arabesque,” for piano solos ; ‘‘ Preghiera” and ‘‘ Pensée 
Dramatique,” for violin and piano, and ‘‘ From Heart to 
Heart” and serenade ‘‘I Wait for Thee,” songs full of 
tuneful melodies. 

Prof. Michael Hambourg, on the advice of M. Paderewski, 
has opened an institution in London for the higher de- 
velopment of piano playing. Four years ago Professor 
Hambourg came to London with his son, the gifted Max 
Hambourg, and during his first two years of residence 
here gave most of his time to the boy, who was then play- 
ing somuch here in concerts. Since then he has estab- 
lished himself here as ateacher of the piano, and M. Pad- 
erewski, who is an old friend, heard his pupils play, and 
very highly commended them, recommending Professor 
Hambourg to start a school of his own here. No doubt 
the essay will be a successful one, as he has had wide 
experience, and was a pupil of Rubinstein for some three 
years before entering on his professional career. He has 
played as a virtuoso through Russia, and founded a con- 
servatoire of his own there at Voronezk, near Jaroslaw, the 
town of his birth. After several years of success there he 
was appointed one of the professors of the Philharmonic 
Conservatoire at Moscow, coming to London after four 
years of teaching at that well-known institution. 

The Royal Choral Society have issued their prospectus 
for the forthcoming season, and it is with pleasure that I 
note that Madame Poole-King makes her début for this 
Society in the ‘* Elijah "on November J, and is further en- 
gaged for ‘‘ The Golden Legend” on January 17. Among 
other first appearances are Signor Campanini, who sings 
in Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust” on December 30, and Mr. Douglas 
Powell and M. Eugene Oudin on the same evening. As 
I have already announced in my letters, the works included 
‘‘Israel in Egypt,” on November 22; ‘‘ King Saul,” the 
new oratorio written by Hubert Parry for the Birmingham 
The Redemption” on the 27th 
‘*Stabat Mater,” another 
festival, and the first 
"on March 21; 
Messiah” on 


festival, on February 7; ‘ 
of that month; Mr. Henschel’s 
work written for the Birmingham 
performance of Dvordk’s ‘‘ Spectre’s Bride 
‘‘The Creation” on May 2, and Handel's, ‘ 
New Year’s Day and Good Friday. 

Last week the 170th festival of the Three Choirs took place 
at Hereford. Crowds of people gathered and the atten- 
dance was large, but fell short of the record given three 
years ago. The number this year at the Cathedral per- 
formances was 8,662, as against 8,807 in 1891. Mr. George 
R, Sinclair, the young conductor, who made his first essay 
in this capacity on the former occasion, proved capable of 
leading his forces through the various works in a way to_ 
elicit the admiration of all. The old familiar works, which 
principally made up the program, I have given before in 
these columns. All went without ahitch, according tothe 
representatives of the London press who were present. 
Dr. Bridge’s ‘‘ Cradle of Christ” was the mast successful 
of the two novelties and will be a welcome addition to 
Christmas sacred music. Dr. Harford Lloyd’s ‘‘ Sir Ogie 
and the Lady Elsie” hardly won the approval of those 
present and suffered severely by comparison with Dvorak’s 
‘* Spectre’s Bride.” 

It is reported that Madame Patti, 
operatic performances in Nice early next year, will sing in 
aseries of concerts in Germany and Austria. 

FRANK ATWATER. 


after her several 


Vienna.—The Carl Theatre, in Vienna, opened the 
doors September 1 with the Milan Zarzuela Troupe. This 
troupe made no sensation. Some amusement was derived 
from a not spotless operette, 
while a ballet after Mascagni’s opéra, entitled ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rustico-Siciliana,” proved very tiresome. 


‘Antonio’s Temptations,” 





Tre Musical EXCHANGE, 


16 George Street. Hanover Square, London, Eng. 


LADY PRESIDENT--Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS—Mr. Frederic H. Cowen, Mr. N. Vert, Mr. Robert 
M. Cocks, Mr. Stanley Lucas, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, 
Mr. Edwin Holland and Miss Hilda Wilson. 

GENERAL MANAGER-~Mr. PERCY NOTCUTT. 

SECRETARY- Mr. LIONEL YOUNG. 

The Musical Exchange is established to provide a general place 
of meeting where Ladies and Gentlemen—Professional and Amateur 
Musicians, Concert Givers and Agents—can transact their musical 
business, and have at the same time all the conveniences of a West 
End Club. 
plication, but, where possible, a call is suggested. 


PERCY NOTCUTT, General Manager. 


Full particulars as to membership will be sent upon ap- 











CONCERTS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 


AND LIVING PICTURES FROM RUSSIAN LIFE. 


Booking for the Concert Tour of 


Mme. Lineff Russian Choir. 


In response to a great many requests, Mme. Eugenie Lineff begs 
to announce that she will undertake to organize and direct Con- 
erts of Russian Music (as performed by her Choir at the World's 
fair) with the members of various 


Choral, Church and Amateur Societies of America. 


Address THE MANAGEMENT 
Mme, LINEFF RUSSIAN CHOIR, 
130 East 23d Street, New York City. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No. 37 EAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Under the management of EMIL GRAMM 
Fall Term becins Sept. iO. 


Examinations daily from September 3: 10 to 12 and 8 to 5. 
Students can enter at any time. 
Write for Catalogue and particulars. 








New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL, 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M.D., Jul 
E. Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, $ 
Herzog, J. Niedzielski, E. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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PARIS. 
Musica, TRANSLATION, 


Music in itself isa subtle essence, which evaporates without words 


to fix the idea 

The first effort of the composer should be to make a poem simple, 
expressive, above all in the character of the race he represents. 

The symphonic poem, outside of the theatre even, tends always 


toward the dance, Liszt is the only one I know who has madg some- 


thing out of this limited class 

The French know and understand the theatre better than any other 
people 

I owe much to this honest man (Pasdeloup), but, to speak frankly, 


the French owe him yet more. RICHARD WAGNER. 


HE man who has done more than any other 
for the advancement of Russian music in Paris is 
M. Michel Delines (Deleen), a Russian poet and novelist, 
who, strongly imbued with the musical sentiment of his 
country, was the first to translate the librettos of Tschai- 
kowsky, Glinka, &c., and thus make their popularizing 
possible in France. A man of large culture, of advanced 
liberality of thought, poetic, enthusiastic, intimate friend 
of the Russian masters and resident of Paris, the new and 
beautiful school could not be in better hands. 

Born at Odessa, the subject of M. Delines’ first novel was 
his school life, and was commenced in 1870. Througha 
press censorship, of which republican thinkers know noth- 
ing, its publication was interdicted till 1881 (!), when a 
change of administration and loosening of the reins, due to 
the good Alexander's accession, made a slight move for- 
ward possible. By the second change the result of that 
monarch’s sudden and violent death at the hands of Nihi- 
lists, the work was again suppressed, and remains unpub- 
lished to this day. 

This discouraging enterprise led toa thought of France 
as being not only an artistic hotbed, but a centre of mental 
liberty. 

On his way thereto, led by fate and beautiful scenery, 
he stopped over in Geneva to frame some thoughts in re- 
gard to Russian liberty, &c. While there he met a young 
and beautiful girl, a rara avis of her time and locality, a 
university graduate in letters, who, strangely enough, was 
engaged upon the very same theme. 

Here indeed was unexpected aid inthe French language, 
intelligent, congenial companionship, and a ready pen. 
Collaboration naturally followed. A joint romance was 
commenced, Cupid meanwhile peeping over their shoul- 
ders. After atime the little chap moved round in front, 
stealing the pens from their fingers, shutting up the ink- 
well, turning over the papers and sending them off ona 
honeymoon ! 

The interrupted work was later resumed in earnest, and 
the well-known novel, ‘‘ The Terrorists,” was the result. 
Reaching Paris, by Zola’s recommendation, the book was 
published by Ivan Tourgueneff. 

The idea of making the Russian Jews useful in the agri- 
culture of the country, instead of chasing them from it (an 
idea later taken up and followed by Baron Hirsch), crystal- 
lized in a second book with the title ‘‘ La Chasse aux Juifs 
de Russie.” 

Various Russian romances followed, his wife ever his 
collaborator, and then came the work of translation. 

Tolstoi, Tourgueneff, Dosboiewsny, Tchedrine (the 
Dean Swift of Russia), Gogol, Povchkine, Garchine passed 





speedily into French from under their nimble pens, and 
later the works of the Russian musical composers. 

‘‘La Vie pour le Czar,” by Glinka (the subject taken from 
the sixteenth century), ‘‘Onéguine” and ‘‘La Dame de 
Pique,” by Tschaikowsky, are three of the most attractive 
of the beautiful Russian operas which are now in a fair way 
of becoming la mode. 

In 1890 ‘‘ La Vie pour le Czar” was given at Nice. In 
January ‘‘ Onéguine” will be given there. It is also in- 
tended that the same opera will be given in Paris. Frag- 
ments of these and other Russian works have been given 
at élite soirées in Paris, Siloti, the Russian pianist, playing 
the piano parts. 

‘‘Onéguine” is in three acts and seven scenes. 
composed for a romance in verse by Povchkine, Tschai- 
kowsky himself adapting the words, religiously conserving 
the text. The story represents a young country girl, 
Tatiana,” romantic and dreamy, who falls deeply in love 
with a blasé young lion of St. Petersburg, who comes to 
live close by, and ends by writing, declaring for him her 
passion. 

He responds that he was not made to be bound by family 
ties, and further proceeds to make love to her sister, who is 
engaged, and the fiancé is killed in aduel between the two 
young men. 

The girl ‘* Tatiana " continues to love him in spite of all, 
and for years even, till finally forced by her mother to 
marry ‘‘ Prince Gremine.” 

The young country girl is transformed into a grande 
dame of great beauty, and is acontented and dutiful wife 
till she suddenly comes face to face with ‘‘ Onéguine,” and 
finds the old love still aflame, only sleeping under duty. 
In her transformed condition the young man now finds her 
desirable, and presses his suit with ardor. She, however, 
brings pride and duty to her aid and repulses him, forbid- 
ding him ever to appear before her. The plot is strong 
and the music extremely beautiful. 

Siloti, who is a pupil of Tschaikowsky, and has many 
times conducted his music in Russia, was invited to con- 
duct the performance at Nice, but from motives of deli- 
cacy has declined. 

M. Delines was a warm personal friend of Tschaikowsky, 
who frequently visited at the charming home here, 5 
Avenue Montaigne, Place ]'Alma. It was here that the 
master introduced Siloti to M. Delines with the simple 
” The two are now in- 
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words ‘‘ I know you will love him. 
deed fast friends. 

Last week M. Delines was the recipient of a beautiful 
silver metal with medallion of the Russian composer on 
one side, send by an admiring circle in Russia. A few days 
later he was surprised by a large portrait of the dead 
musician, taken six months before his death, and the last 
made. Itis three-quarter length, and represents him seated, 
his head resting on his hand—life-like and expressive. 

M. Delines is a finished writer on art topics, writing 
essays on French art for Russia and on Russian art for 
France, which work he loves with his soul. He expects 
to push the Russian operas into America before long. 

Madame Delines, while assisting her husband, herself 
makes many interesting translations. To one who does 
not realize what a task it is to set an opera to a new family 
of words and preserve intact as possible the musical nota- 
tion, will find interest in this sample of the French version 
of our familiar ‘‘ Song of the Shirt,” recently from her pen 

Jeune et d’humbles haillons vétue 
Une ouvriére s’evertue, 
Lasse et les doigts engourdis, 
Les yeux par les veilles rougis : 
Elle est pauvre, il faut coud 
Elle a faim, il faut coudre ; 
Elle a froid, il faut coudre. 
landis que son aiguille court 
D’un accent douloureux et sourd 
Sa voix, que la fatigue brise, 
Redit ** Le Chint de la Chemise.” 

Madame Delines is a perfect blonde, of refined features 
and great sweetness of expression. Early pushed into lget- 
ters by her father, who was Swiss, while her mother was 
English, she entered the University while very young, and 
was the first of her sex to have that privilege. Pupil of 
Mark Monnier, after receiving prizes for poetry and phil- 
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osophy, she wrote much from his dictation. She has writ- 
ten many essays, critiques and novelettes of unusual 
grace and worth. 

* * 

Charles Louis Etienne Truinet is the real name of the 
ripe scholar who signs himself Ch. Nuitter, and who was 
thé first to undertake the rude task of capturing Wagner's 
dramatic cyclones in the polite language of the Gaul. 

‘‘Divine judgment! infinite patience!” were the quali- 
ties he found necessary to the work. Besides those it is 
many times a question of inspiration. With an immense 
experience in language, he finds the change from German 
to French the most difficult of all, the methods of expres- 
sion being diametrically opposed. 

He translated the books of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘*Rienzi” and ‘“ The Flying Dutchman.” ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” 
he found the least difficult, being largely the writing of 
Goethe and Schiller; those of Wagner's own creation are 
much more difficult. 

A poet, it must be imagined that M. Nuitter’s sympathy 
would be largely with the ‘‘ prosody” or wording of trans- 
lation, and that in the interest of distinct and easy thought 
he would be led to make changes in even the giant’s work. 

It has been wondered how, at a time before the Wagner 
operas were pupular in Paris, a man could undertake so 
tremendous atask. In 1860, the time of the first ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” representation here, he it was who was charged 
by the management with the translation. He was in inti- 
mate relations with the master all through the troublous 
episode. The personal power and magnetism of Wagner, 
who was fairly aflame with imagination and the passion 
for its fitting expression, can only be imagined in small 
part by those who did not know him. He was delightful, 
even charming, when things went all right ; a very cyclone 
when disappointed or prevented. He spoke French quite 
well—not perfectly—but so as to express what he wished. 

‘‘ Ah, what would he not have done with plenty of money 
and sympathy at that epoch!” 

Two hundred and sixty-four rehearsals took place for the 
three representations of ‘‘ Tannhduser.” The expenses of 
the setting were tremendous and eye-openers for the frugal 





French. For example: 
Decorations @Nd ACCOBBOTIES. 0... cccccccccccscccccccceccces Frs, 35,000 
COE MINTED 56.5 vbcddauwascdivcccesseuecucdécudesdcavde’ 92,000 
eee Oe re eee er os 7,000 
Appliances for apparitions, &c............ 1,000 
Extras for special rehearsals,........ 6,000 
The Sax indemnity (saxophones).. 3,000 
i Mi sls sss Snes oes sends doneheseceswenekackaksvesavens 150 
Military band...... suk Giepur ered bees 240 
Extra artists for third act.............066. 200 
a eee eee $0 diver onntac tacknaeekun 30 
EG tr edn esa ntin- Since racheeredesntanarees AD) 
Dogs and pikemen..............05065 : esesee 0) 
Electricity...... bob edeveteutecgvenssd stucl Jévecsvesturts 40 
BOs otc rcdeaenes sccesententess beers ties sp cuatedaues vena Frs. 104,840 
Receipts for the first performance...... Frs. 7,401 
Receipts for the second performance............... 8,415 
Receipts for the third performance..........ceccccccescsscaceess 10,764 


With few exceptions, when prevented by illness, all the 
rehearsals were personally superintended by the author. 

There were thirteen rehearsals for the first act. (By the 
way, Wagner was born in 1813. His niece, the German 
singer, was born on October 13, and the great Leipsic tech- 
nologist of the same name on February 13.) 

The following was his wish in regard to the music: 

‘* First act: Twelve cors (horns). These horns ought to 
be doubled when the ‘ sonneurs’ come on the stage. 

‘*Second act: Twelve trompettes—not appearing on the 
scene. 

‘‘ Third act: Orchestra distributed under the stage, com- 
posed of 2 small flutes, 4 large flutes, 4 hautboys, 2 clar- 
inets in D, 4 ordinary clarinets, 4 cors 4 pistons, 4 bas- 
soons, 1 tambour de basque, 1 pair of cymbals, 1 triangle, 
4 trombones.—R. W.” 

This arrangement was reduced, however. As there 
were not horns enough in Parts, it was necessary to demand 
of M. Sax to supply instruments of the same timbre from 
his saxophones. 

The extras were all specially commanded by Richard 
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Wagner, and the wonder of wonders is that so much was 
allowed him at this doubtful time. But his power of con- 
vincing people was great, and then he was always sup- 
ported by a small coterie of ardent friends among the 
French musicians, artists and writers. 

Neumann, Mmes. Sax and Tedische were among the in- 
terpreters. MM. Vauthrot and Croharé, chefs de chant 
of the Opéra at the time, were sympathetic and efficient 
co-workers. Through a personal disagreement of some 
twenty years’ standing he was subjected to much annoy- 
ance at the hands of the chef d’orchestre. He was espe- 
cially pleased with decorations and costumes, and with the 
correct artistic and dramatic sense of the French, once he 
could enlist their co-operation. 

The task was to persuade people beforehand! Whata 
wonder that a man of his creative genius, artistic sensi- 
bility, a foreigner of an antagonistic people, a creator of 
innovations and overthrower of conventionalities, and 
moreover a man of sufficient power to bean object of jeal- 
ousy and envy, should have been able to achieve practi- 
cally what he did at this time! 

Think of the force that underlay that character! Re- 
flection upon it is enough to make puny people wither up 
and blow away. 

Does it not seem indeed that what people call ‘‘ the 
force of circumstances” is after all only the weakness of 
men? 

It does not seem that the interruption of Richard Wag- 
ner’s work in Paris at this time, and the consequent with- 
drawal of ‘‘ Tannhiduser ” before the fourth representation, 
was in any way representative of the French musical 
spirit. 

The greatest violin artist can be made to throw up his 
hands by the interruption of a discordant cow bell. 

The interruption of ‘‘ Tannhiuser” was the work of 
hoodlums. The Paris Jockey Club had been accustomed 
all its blasé life to a ballet in the middle of its theatre. It 
must have its ballet-—Oh, where was its ballet? It went 
out and loaded itself with tin whistles from a neighboring 
toy shop. It wouldcry, it would scream, it would throw it- 
self upon the ground and shriek if it would not get its ballet. 
And it did that very thing. The cow bell clanged and 
dinned. The management, commercial and artistic, was 
equally powerless. The legless opera was withdrawn and 
baby was appeased. ‘Thousands of people, as well as the 
greatest artists of the ea1th, were put to rout by one club 
and its tin whistles. 

The task of translation was the first stumbling block that 
Wagner found on first facing the unlinguistical French 
capital in 1859. 

It is touching to hear of this great man’s almost child-like 
joy at hearing in the first place of a certain tenor, Roger, who 
had sung much in Germany and so knew something of the 
tongue, and who, moreover, being confined to his home by 
a sprain had leisure to talk to the composer! ‘The latter's 
impatience was extreme on learning that the singer lived 
some distance from Paris, and one or two days must elapse 
before a visit could be arranged. On arriving at the home, 
which was surrounded by archzological treasures, he never 
even glanced at them, but bolted straight toward the piano, 
where his nervous fingers fairly clamped the keys, and his 
eyes filled with moisture under the sympathetic and intelli- 
gent rendition of certain portions of the opera, for the 
singer, enthused by the work in Germany, had already 
translated one or two passages. But his artist duties called 
him from the work, which then passed into the hands of 
Nuitter, archiviste de l'Opéra, a successful writer of plays, 
a born Parisian, linguist and poet. The work though diffi- 
cult was alabor of love for the translator, especially under 
the inspiring influence of the master. 

Among his other works of value are some sixteen light 
plays, all popular: ‘‘ Le Manteau de Joseph,” ‘‘ Les Jours 
goas de Madame,” ‘“‘ La Perruque de mon Oncle, ” ‘‘‘M. et 
Mme. Crusoe, &c.; seventeen operas written in collabora- 
tion—*‘ Les Bavards,” ‘* Vert-vert,” ‘‘Trebizonde (with Of- 
fenbach), ‘‘ Jeanne qui pleure et Jeanne qui rit,” ‘‘ Les 
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&c., and an opéra comique in three acts. He has also writ- 
ten several ballets. 

His book ‘‘ Le Nouvel Opéra, a detailed artistic treatment 
of the treasures of the new opera house collections of 
ancient documents, autographs, designs and interesting 
official decrees are labors of great historic value for which 
France is deeply indebted to M. Nuitter. He has been 
decorated with the Légion d'Honneur, and enjoys the 
esteem and affection of all French artists. 

Graceful, alert, wholly cordial, modest and enthusiastic 
in his peculiar profession, strangers as well find him de- 
lightful. 

Among his other translations are ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette’ 
(Bellini) ‘‘ Oberon and Preciosa” (Weber), ‘* La Flute En- 
chantée, ‘‘ Macbeth” (Verdi), ‘‘ Aida,” ‘* Doctor Crispin,” 
‘*Les Masques” (Pedrotti), &c. 
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In that first representation of ‘‘ Tannhduser” Neu- 
mann, the tenor, received per month 6,000 frs. Faure 
was offered 5,000 frs. as ‘‘ Wolfrom,” but, demanding 
8,000 frs., Morelli was chosen instead at $3,000 frs. Ca- 
zaux, as ‘‘ Landgrave” got 1,500 frs. a month, Mme. Te- 
desco 6,000 frs. as ‘‘ Venus,” Mme. Sax, as ‘‘ Elizabeth,” 
1,000 frs. 


* * * 


The first-rank national theatres of Paris, Opéra and 


Comédié Frangaise, do not close during the summer. The 
Opéra Comique and Odéon close fortwo months. Usually 


so great is the influx of strangers during ‘* vacation” 
that the local migration is scarcely observable at the box 
office of the Opéra. This summer, however, owing to a 
monotony of répertoire, the result of the recent burning of 
costumes and decoration, the receipts have been below par. 
Although strangers are glad to get anything during their 
stay the summer performances are by no means rep- 
resentative. The best artists are away, and the nicety 
of care in detail 1s lacking. 

In the past weeks ‘‘ Salammbo,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Roméo et 
Juliette.” ** Lohengrin,” and the inevitable ‘* Dalila” have 
been rung round and round. Rose Caron returned in the 
first, with M. Saléza as ‘‘ Matho,” Renaud as ‘* Hamilcar,” 
Dubulle and Vaguet. Mme. Bosman sang ‘ Elsa” in 
‘*Lohengrin.” Mile. Breval made her rentrée in the 
‘** Valkyrie,” and Carrére in ‘‘ Faust.” 

Mile. Lafargue, the young graduate of the Conservatoire, 
is studying the ‘‘ Desdemona” rdle in ‘* Othello,” which 
Caron and Bosman will sing. That is a quick step in ad- 
vancement for her. Delmas and Noté are filling Maurel’s 
place in rehearsal till that ‘‘ Iago’s” returnon the 15th. In 
‘‘ Tristanet Iseult”’ (not to appear before April), Van Dyck 
will personate ‘‘ Tristan;” Breval, ‘‘Iseult ;” Renaud, 
‘‘ Kurwenal,” and Delmas, ‘‘ Marke the King.” 

The interest of the Opéra Comique has been centered 
around Fugére’s appearance as‘‘ Falstaff,” and the natural 
comparisons between him and Maurel, the creator of the 
role. It is no easy thing for one to step into another’s shoes 
in that way, especially when the Milan actor had been spe- 
cially chosen by Verdi to represent Italian thought, and a 
Frenchman succeeds him before the critical eyes of the two 
nations. It is all the more risky when the actor has the 
reputation to sustain that Fugére has. 

Both singing and acting were exceptional. The result 
was an unquestioned triumph. He was recalled four times 
in the ‘* Page” song, each rendition being wholly distinct 
and original. Fugére has made success in ‘‘ Le Roi malgré 
lui,” ‘* Phryné,” ‘‘Le Filibustier” and ‘‘ Le Portrait de 
Manon,” all of distinct types. 

Mile. Laisné succeeded Mme. Landovzy as ‘‘ Nanette,” 
and Ford replaced Soulacroix as ‘ Badiali.” Delna, 
Chevalier, Clement and Grandjean took the same parts as 
last year. 

There is a general feeling that Delna is ‘‘ forcing” her 
voice, and that if she keeps on she will not have any in 
five years. It is amusing now to listen to disputes for the 
‘‘ownership” of Delna by singing teachers. One man 
even records how he ‘‘ might have had her,” but finding 
her gauche and rude and fearing the effect on his *‘ stand- 


ing” of ‘‘ teaching a pupil for nothing,” he declined the 
unknown honor ! 

(Oh those singing teachers! One could write three let- 
ters every week treating of their pettiness.) 

Mme. Brejean-Gravien interpreted ‘‘ Manon” in the re- 
newal of that popular réle, with Leprestre and Isnardon 
for company. Nikita will sing later in ‘‘Mignon” and 
‘‘Lakmé.” ‘* LaVivandiére” has been postponed till the 
end of the season, owing to the illness of M. Godard. 
‘‘Paul et Virginie,” by Victor Massé will be given this sea- 
son with Mme. Saville and M. Clement in the principal 
roles, Fugére Delna and Bouvet in the cast. Capouland 
Mme. Ritter were the ‘‘ Paul” and ‘ Virginia” in 1876. 
Mme. Saville is a young singer who has made success in 
England and Russia. Miles. Wyns and Leclerc have been 
increasing their young reputations also at the Opéra 
Comique. ‘‘ Guernica,” for which Paul Vidal has written 
the orchestration and an act by Michel Carré and Gédalge 
will be given also later on. “Les Noces de Jeannette,” 
‘‘Le Pré aux Clercs,” by Herold, ‘‘ Cavalleria,” ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” ‘‘La Nuit de Saint Jean” and ‘‘ Carmen ” have 
been keeping M. Carvalho’s audiences amused with other 
things this month. 

Massenet has been in town caring for ‘‘Manon.” He 
looks happy over it, is brown and fat, and gay and courte- 
ous as ever. 

There is a question of having three chefs d'orchestre at 
the Opéra Comique, but details are not definitely arranged 
as yet. 

Extra Sunday soirées will be given at the Galerie Vivi- 
enne, which, in common with others of this type, has re- 
opened with entire renovations. ‘‘ Ma Tante Aurore,” by 
Boieldieu ; ‘‘ Divorce de Pierrot,” by Lénéka and Gaudrey, 
music by Ravera; ‘‘ Rose et Colas,” by Monsigny ; 
‘“*l’Eclair,” by Halévy ; ‘‘ Marie,” by Herold ; ‘‘ Falstaff,” 
by Adam; ‘‘Les Voitures Versées,” by Boieldieu, and 
‘*!’Epreuve Villageoise, by Grétry, will form the very ex- 
cellent program for the season. 
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The ‘‘ undress rehearsals” of the Paris café concerts are 
in full swing. All the secrets of the feminine toilette and 
wardrobe, including bathing and sleeping séances, are 
being nightly disclosed to overflowing houses. People now 
go to see if on earth ‘‘ anything has been left unsaid.” 
What will they do for attraction, at this rate, before the 
season is over? There is not mystery enough in human 
life to last till Christmas, when they begin with ‘‘ beauty 
in a bathtub,” to the slow music of ‘* cherries and beer.” 

Yes, certainly. French taste is ‘*‘ eclectic.” 


* * * 


Since the discussion about invisible orchestra the big, 
noisy band in front of the stage has become very trouble- 
some. 

As the Frenchman said with real Irish wit (the only joke 
I have heard in France in eight months): ‘‘ Unless a man 
is deaf he cannot hear what is said on the stage for the 
noise in front of it!” 

This is especially true here where the voice (speaking 
voice) is thin and uncarrying and the language delicately 
tinted. Without doubta great deal of the strained and ar- 
tificial declamation on the stages of all countries is due to 
the effort to talk against the orchestra. Then the baton 
tapping, frowning, nodding and gymnastics of a more or 
less excitable conductor are very offensive when you come 
to think of it, and the red faced blasts of fat trombonists in 
tragic passages are all but *‘ illusive.” 


7** * 


‘*Carmen,” 3 hours 40 minutes ; ‘‘ Mignon,” 3 hours 30 
minutes ; ‘‘ Falstaff” and ‘‘ Le Barbier de Seville,” 3 hours 
15 minutes ; ‘‘ Zampa,” ‘‘ La Dame Blanche,” ‘‘ Roi d’Ys,” 
‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 3 hours 20 minutes ; ‘‘ Pré 
aux Clercs,” 3 hours 7 minutes ; ‘‘ Mireille,” 2 hours 15 min- 
utes; ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment,” ‘‘ Richard Coeur de 
Léon” and ‘‘ Le Domino Noir,” 2 hours 15 minutes; ‘‘ Le 
Maitre de Chapelle,” ‘‘ Bonsoir Voison,” ‘* Noces de Jean- 





Oreilles de Midas,” ‘‘ Le Fifre Enchanté,” ‘‘ Amphytrion,” 
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And his Famous New York Band of 
65 eminent soloists, now playing at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition, seven weeks end- 
ing October 2, has just completed a triumphantly successful tour 
of forty Eastern cities, producing the Great Historical and Musical 
Spectacle, WJZ nD le 

Every where hailed and acclaimed as the grandest musical spec- 
tacle of the age, performed by the greatest band in the world. 
Theatres were overcrowded and street cars utterly inadequate 
to carry the crowds to parks where the band played. The most 
successful of all band tours. 

THE FALL TOUR will commence October 22. The band will 
carry its own famous artillery accompaniment, great vocal quar- 
tette, etc., to be assisted by local choruses, military (armed) war 
veterans, auxiliary bands, fife and drum corps, etc. 

For terms, open dates, etc., address F. N. INNES, 
HOWARD PEw, Business Manager. Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





New Haven Palladium: Innes’ Band drew nearly 10,000 people to Savin Rock 
yesterday in spite of rain. 

New Haven Leader : 
vere. 

Bri t Daily Farmer : 
duction of '‘ War and Peace.”’ 
Gilmore 
Saratoga Times: ‘The mantle of Gilmore has fallen on Innes, 

Baltimore American: An overwhelming ovation greeted Innes at Ford's 
Baltimore Herald: Everybody charmed and delighted. 
Lancaster News: ‘‘War and Peace"’ was the greatest affair in the history of 


Innes’ Band gave the best concerts of the kind ever heard 


Fully 15,000 people visited the Innes’ Band pro- 
The scene beggars description. Innes out-Gilmore’s 


the park. 
Albany Argus: Fully 6,000 people paid for the afternoon concert alone 
Seranton Truth: The most admirable band concert Scranton ever heard. In 


“War and Peace ” the audience rose to its feet in enthusiasm, and the performance 








Decker Building, Union Square W., New York. 


is the uppermost topic in Scranton to-day. ; F 
We : Aradical departure from anything of the kind ever attempted. 


It is well conceived and the result picturesque and admirable. A great band 
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These are the 
In these days of 


nette,” and that class, 50 and 65 minutes 


mms of some of our popular operas. 


durat 
yressure, when luxuries as well as food are taken against 
I £ 


time, it would be well to keep this list in the pocket of 
your theatre coat 
* &# *& 
Rac Pugno has been winning golden laurels at Aix- 


e$-Bains by his wonderful piano playing. His successes 
ire repetitions of those had in Paris at the Conservatoire, 
Société de Concerts and Colonne concerts. 

M. Ambroise Thomas is enjoying his short vacation in a 
series of ovations of which he is the subject in the various 
environs of Paris, where his music is made joint subject of 
the fétes 
at the Jardin d’Acclimatation have been con- 

M. L. Pister, the director, 
leserves great praise for the attractive and valuable music 
that is unfailing, (although weekly). Chabrier, Massenet, 
Maréchal, Waldteufel, Luigini and Littolf were 
the composers on the last program, 

Ata charitable concert given at Notre Dame de Royan 


recently the 


The concerts 


tinued through the summer. 


Brahms, 


famous toccata for organ by Th. Dubois, 


l'Elevation” by Daubé, and a beautiful ‘*‘ Méditation” 


for harp by Pessard were played. 
30b Walter is the name of the artist (!) who takes a bath 


en the stage of La Scala every night this month before 





critical and attentive audiences 

M. Fernand Bérard, a pupil of Faure, made a successful 
role of ‘‘ Barnabé "in the‘* Maitre de Chapelle” 
at the Opéra Comique this week. M. Georges MacMaster 
is playing at La Madeleine in place of M. Dubois, and at St. 
Clotilde for M. Pierné, while the masters are off taking a 
Mr. MacMas- 


iébut in the 


rest—which means writing something new 
ters is himself busy writing as well. 

M. Bachelet, Prix de Rome, is named as chef de chant of 
the ¢ Jpera 

Miss Marie Millard is singing with great success before 
, with accompaniment by her father. 


the French artists, 





making a most favorable impression as a soprano of 
‘*What a ‘ Mignon’ she 


would make in the Opéra Comique,” said a French musical 





ial timbre and method. 

writer yesterday 

il idea of Seidl togive a festival of French 

works At 

Montreal, too, an extensive French répertoire is arranged 

M. Dorel. What is New Or- 
FANNIE EpGar THOMAS 


What a beautif 
And what a splendid selection he has made ! 
under 


for the opera season 


leans doing 


Strauss’ Wedding.—The wedding of Richard 
Strauss, the composor and new conductor at Munich, and 
Pauline de Ahna was to have been celebrated September 
10 according to 

Adoiph Neuendorff.—Mr. Adolph Neuendorff, the 
it arrived with the Normannia last 


conductor, 


announcement 


well-known 
Frida His plans for the future are not matured, but it 
is not impossible that inducements will be made to him to 


keep him in this country. 


Wagner's Leit-Motivs the Cause.—The en- 
gagement of Miss M. H. Carroll, daughter of the late John 
Car f Carrollton, Governor of Maryland, and grand- 
daughter of the late Mr. Royal Phelps, of New York, to 
Count Charles von Fiinfkirchen zu Gottenburg auf Iben, 
lieutenant of the Third Bavarian Light Horse, has caused 
One of the peculiarities of 
this affair is that the engagement grew out of «2 fact that 
both the parties were enthusiastic worshippers of Wagner's 
music, and met on the occasion of the recent performances 
at Bayreuth. The brilliancy of Miss Carroll’s entertain- 
ments at Villa Fantaisie is even said to have given rise to 
a certain rivalry between the American lady and Mme. 
Cosima Wagner, who feared that her artistic efforts were 
being thrown into the back ground by the splendor which 
characterized the gatherings at the residence of her Amer- 
cian rival.—From the European edition of the ‘‘ Herald.” 


rt 
roll, « 


quite a sensation in Munich. 
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Mary Louise Clary. 
HEN Miss Mary Louise Clary, the young 
Southern contralto, made her début in this city a 
little more than a year ago with Walter Damrosch and the 
Oratorio Society as ‘' Delilah,” in Saint-Saéns’ great work, 
‘‘Samson and Delilah,” all were carried away by the beauty 
and power of her voice. Those who knew, furthermore, 
that on this occasion she not only made her first appear- 
ance in public but even sang for the first time with orches- 
tra, prophesied for the young woman who had succeeded 
so well in such a difficult undertaking a most brilliant 
future. 

In the brief period which has passed since then Miss 
Clary has gained much that she lacked in experience and 
has rounded rapidly into the finished artist. Shehas sung 
inmany of our principal citiesand won unqualified praise for 
her voice, whichis acknowledged bpcritics generally to be 
one o/ the finest contraltos heard in this country since the days 
of Annie Louise Cary. Whetherall this is warranted by fact 
is a question which time itself will settle, but one thing is 
assured, that never have any of our celebrated contraltos 
won name and famein shorter time or climbed to the top of 
the ladder with quicker step than this same young artist. 
What her career will be in the future is a question that will 
interest many of our musicians. 

The voice which has won for her this instant recognition 
is aptly, if tersely described by the well-known critic, Mr. 
Henderson, in the New York ‘* Times,” on the day follow- 
ing herdébut. He says: 

This young woman has been gifted by nature with the most impos- 
ing contralto voice we have heard since the days of Annie Louise 
Cary, whose place the operatic stage has not yet been able to fill. 

Miss Clary sings without uncommon difficulty from a flat below 
the clef to 4 flat above. The registers of her voice are perfectly 
equalized and her execution of scale passages is almost flawless. 
The power and quality of her voice are remarkable. Itis one of 
those large, heavy bodied contraltos which come along only occa- 
sionally 

And he adds in closing : 

The audience applauded her as if she had just come down from the 
heavenly choir,and Mr. Damrosch publicly shook hands with her. 

3ut although Miss Clary is undoubtedly the possessor of 
a wonderful voice, and one that might well persuade even 
Walter Damrosch himself into pronouncing it, as he did in 
the New York ‘‘ Times,” ‘‘the most remarkably beautiful 
and powerful contralto voice he has ever heard,” neverthe- 
less it is by no means to this alone that her great success 
isdue. Nature has dealt more than kindly with her, plac- 
ing this jewel of a voice within the setting of a most attrac- 
tive personality. And referring to this the New York 
‘‘ World ” draws the following vivid sketch : 

In appearance she is as superb as her voice, and her rapidly in- 
creasing success is undoubtedly in a measure due to her great per- 
sonal beauty. A Kentucky girl and a native of Louisville, Miss Clary 
is a queen among her queenly Southern sisters. Tall and as beauti- 
tifully molded as a Grecian statue, she has brilliantly dark hair and 
eyes, with a skin absoijutely dazzling in its fairness. When looking 
upward her face isa superb St. Cecelia,and when the eyes are down- 
cast she makes the perfect “ Delilah.”’ 

Miss Clary is, moreover, a thorough musician. Having 
studied the piano diligently for a number of years before 
the discovery of her voice, she is now an accomplished 
pianist and ‘cellist as well as vocalist. After deciding to 
devote herself to her voice she came to this city and 
studied for nearly three years with that master of the 
voice, Emilio Belari, before she sang in public. Almost 
immediately following her début she was engaged for her 
present position as contralto soloist at St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, in this city, probably the largest and most beautiful 
church edifice in this country. 

Her further career has been brief but interesting. After ap- 
pearing with Damrosch here, she went South with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and sang at herold home, Louisville. This 
was followed by several other minor engagements and she 
was thenengaged for three days of the big Choral Festival at 
the World's Fair, where she sang with Theodore Thomas 
and his big Festival Orchestra in ‘* St. Paul,” ‘* Judas Mac- 


cabaeus,” Hindel’s ‘‘ Utrecht Jubilate,” Bach’s ‘' Strong- 
hold Sure” and excerpts from ‘‘ Lohengrin.’ She ap- 
peared in conjunction with the celebrated England tenor, 
Mr. Lloyd and other leading artists, to such good advan- 
tage that she was almost immediately engaged for ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” with the Chicago Apollo Club at the Audito- 
rium, and this was followed by another engagement with 
the same famous organization for ‘‘Samson and Delilah.” 
In addition to these engagements Miss Clary sang ‘‘ The 
Messiah” in St. Louis and New Haven; ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah” at the Oberlin, Ohio, Music College commence- 
ment and in various concerts in Detroit, Columbus, Louis- 
ville, Troy, Newark and so on, and in this city with the 
Musurgia and Mendelssohn Glee Club, at all times meeting 
with extraordinary success, as is evinced by the few press 
criticisms which are here quoted : 


Press Criticisms. 





Miss CLary'’s New York Déput—‘t SAMSON AND DELILAH.” 


The trying part of “Delilah’’ was sung by a new comer, Miss 
Clary, who, if I mistake not, is a native of Louisville, and who practi- 
cally made her professional début at yesterday’s concert. Not 
since Annie Louise Cary last sang here has a finer contralto voice 
been heard in New York. When further study and experience shall 
have taught Miss Clary how to use and control her really glorious 
voice she will certainly have a brilliant artistic future before her. 
Even now Miss Clary’s voice is full, rich and mellow, sympathetic, 
powerful and of great compass, and she evidently possesses the tem- 
perament and musical appreciation which mark the true artist. 

New York “ World,” April & REGINALD DEKOVEN. 





Miss Clary is a singer of extraordinary power.—-New York “ Pregss,”’ 
April 9. 

Her voice in range and volume is extraordinary.—New York “ Re- 
corder,” April 10. 

Miss Clary was received with tremendous enthusiasm.—“ Evening 
Post,”’ April 10. ~ 

Special mention should be made of the singing of Miss Clary. 
New York * Herald,” April 8 

A remarkable career is among the possibilities for her as a singer. 

**Mail and Express,”’ April 9. 

Before the evening was over she had carried everything before 
her.—‘‘ Commercial Advertiser,”’ April 10. 

Miss Clary has a phenomenal voice, rich and of marvellous power. 
Her middle register is magnificent, sublime. I don’t know of its 
superior in the land.—-THE MUSICAL COURIER, April 17. 

The début of Miss Mary Louise Clary, the young Southern con- 
tralto, was a decisive and unequivocal success. She is a woman of 
superb appearance and possesses a voice of remarkable range, great 
wealth of expression and purity, combined with marked dramatic 
She is one among a thousand and 
“Commercial 


intensity and faultless phrasing. 
must form an invaluable acquisition to our concerts. 
Advertiser,’’ April 8 


**SaAMSON AND DeLiLaAH” witH THE APOLLO MusicaL CLup 


oF CHICAGO. 


The solo parts, upon which so much of the success of the work de- 
pends, were intrusted to entirely competent singers. Miss Mary 
Louise Clary as “ Delilah"’ carried off the vocal honors, partly for 
the reason that the composer had dealt more liberally with her score 
than with that falling to others, and in no small measure in conse- 
quence of the fact that her brilliant mezzo-soprano fell exactly into 
the mood of the music provided for “ Delilah."" Had the score been 
written for her it could not have sounded her powers to any better 
advantage. In the pretty sentimental number, “I Come with a 
Song,” she created a very pleasing impression, which was greatly 
improved by her broad and exceptional rendering of that romantic 
song, one of the best in her entire work, “The Spring with her 
Dower,” &c, A pure lyric style was developed in both these selec- 
tions, and dramatic power was indicated in the soliloquy, “‘ To-night 
Samson Makes his Obeisance,’’ an exceptionally fine effect being 
produced with the lines beginning “I only, of all, I Defy him.”’ In 
these passages, and also in the duets with “Samson” and the high 
priest, Miss Clary's fine resonant vuice, which seemed to have ac- 
quired a new quality for this occasion, and her broad and dignified 
style, proved enormously effective. In the love song, ‘My Heart at 
thy Dear Voice,’’ she again gave a fine exhibition of lyric singing. 
Indeed, while there were no opportunities for electrical effects—such 
feats being quite out of the Saint-Saéns line in a vocal score—-Miss 
Clary undoubtedly scored heavily, and carried off the chief honors 


of the occasion.—Chicago “‘ Herald,"’ February 2. 


Miss Clary has an imposing presence, well adapted to look the part 
of the fascinating “ Delilah.’’ Her voice is richand sonorous, and of 
fine range. Generally speaking she sings with remarkable ease. 
She did some really excellent work last evening, surpassing the 
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effect of her previous impression upon this public in ‘The Messiah,” 
and her reception showed that she had won plenty of friends.— 
“Daily Inter Ocean,” February 2. 

The soloists were particularly in spirit with the composer and sub- 
ject, the contralto and tenor in the title rdles quite outstripping any 
oratorio singing of this eventful year. They, of course, sang quietly 
and with much finish. Miss Clary occasionally improved upon the 
poetic librettist, and proved as neat a rhymster as she is a vocalist. 
She looked bonny and pleasant with her handsome neck bare, and 
her long wrinkled gloves slipping away from her fine arms. She is 
very attractive ia a hearty, luxurious way. Her eyes are laughing 
and soulful, her teeth pretty and her olive throat a lovely casket for 
her jeweled voice.—“ Daily News,” February 2. 


**SAMSON AND DELILAH ” IN OBERLIN COMMENCEMENT FeEs- 
TIVAL, JUNE 18, 19 AND 20. 

The soloists at the Oberlin (Ohio) Musical College Commencement, 
June 18 to 20 (“* Samson and Delilah’’) were Miss Mary Louise Clary, 
J. H. McKinley and Dr. Carl Dufft.—‘*THE MUSICAL COURIER,” 
July 4. 

Miss Clary delighted her audience with a contralto voice of most 
unusual compass, volume and richness, justifying the claim made 
for her as the successor of Annie Louise Cary. It is speaking moder- 
ately to say that never have either soloists or chorus in Oberlin done 
better work.—Oberlin “ Review,’ June 30. 





THE APoLLO MusicaL CLUB OF 
CHICAGO, 

Seldom in the history of the club has Handel's great work been so 

well given. The soloists were Emma Juch, soprano ; Mary Louise 

Slary, contralto; William H. Rieger, tenor, and Dr. ( aril Dufft, bass. 
Miss Mary Louise Clary has a rich, full, contralto voice.of great 
power and natural beauty. She will with correct study and develop- 
ment make one of the greatest oratorio contraltos. Her singing of 
“He was Despised and Rejected’’ was marked by pathos, and she 
evidently felt the sentiment and the music, One of the most com- 
mendable points in the performance both of the soloists and chorus 
was the uniform distinctness of enunciation of the text.—The Chicago 
**Times,’’ December 29. 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, is really possessed of a re- 
markable organ, with which she succeeded in delighting the audience. 
“* He shall Feed His Flock Like a Shepherd’ was given with great 
tenderness, but her chief success was made in that magnificent aria, 
“He Was Despised,” to which she gave a dramatic expression in the 
highest degree interesting. —Chicago ** Herald,”’ December 29. 

Her rendition of the famous air ‘‘ He Was Despised’’ was one of 
the features of the performance that won a spontaneous outburst of 
applause fromthe audience that must have been gratifying to the 
young singer.—Chicago “ Inter Ocean,"’ December 29. 

Miss Clary is a contralto of wide range, deep, rich and voluptuous. 
—Chicago “ Evening Post,’’ December 29. 


‘*THeE MESSIAH,” WITH 





Louis witH THE CHORAL SYMPHONY 
SocIery. 

The Choral Symphony Society, assisted by Miss Emma Juch, so- 
prano ; Miss Mary Louise Clary, alto; Mr. Whitney Mockridge, tenor, 
and Dr. Carl Dufft, bass, gave their annual holiday production of 
Hiandel’s “‘ Messiah’’ at Music Hall last night. A better interpreta- 
tion of Handel’s masterpiece has never been given here. The soloists 
made the best balanced quartet ever heard locally in such a work. 
Miss Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, made a very favorable im- 
She is a young artist with a voice of much power and nat- 
She sang her pathetic numbers with much feeling 


**MessiIaAH " IN St. 


pression. 
ural sweetness. 
and artistic instinct.—St. Louis “ Post-Dispatch,'’ December 31 

Miss Mary Louise Clary's alto was a surprise, and a very pleasant 
one, to the big audience. Good alto voices are not plenty, and con- 
sequently when one is found it is made much of. Miss Clary’s voice 
is very strong, sympathetic and delightfully sweet.—St. Louis “Star 
Sayings,” December 31. 





** MessiAH " IN New HAVEN WITH THE GOUNOD Society. 


There is no mistake in saying that Miss Mary Louise Clary is by 
far the finest contralto ever heard in thiscity. Her voice is one of 
the full, rich, mellow ones that are seldom heard. The aria, ‘He 
Shall Feed His Flock,’ was given in a very sympathetic manner and 
won well deserved applause.—New Haven “ Daily Palladium,” 
March 14. 

Miss Clary made a decided hit. She is the possessor of a full, round 
and rich voice of immense power and range. The upper register is 
clear and penetrating, the lower tones open and rich in color. Her 
rendition of ““O, Thou That Tellest '’ was overwhelmingly received. 
Equally artistic was the air, ‘‘ He Shall Feed His Flock.’’ Miss Clary 
portrayed the wonderful artist that she really is in the well-known 
solo, ‘‘ He Was Despised.’’ The fervor and passion with which she 
imbued this number made it fall with telling effect.—‘ Daily Journal 
and Courier,’’ March 14. 


At THE Wor.p’s Fair witH THOMAS AND THE EXposITION 
ORCHESTRA. 


Works sung: “St. Paul,” “Utrecht Jubilate,’ ‘‘Judas Macca- 
baeus,”’ “A Stronghold Sure” and “‘ Lohengrin ”’ selections. 

Miss Clary has a wonderful contralto voice ; it is rich, full of great 
depth and apparently of unlimited power. She sings with fine musi- 
calexpression. She sung the one solo * But the Lord is Mindful of 
His Own” exquisitely. The righ, mellow tones of her beautiful 
voice completely filled the great hall. The audience was instant in 
its recognition of the merits of the singer.—Chicago ‘ Times,” 
July 13. 

The solos were taken by Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Jennie Dutton, 
Miss Clary and Mr. Holmes. Miss Clary has a fine, full voice which 
distinctly made an effect upon the audience. She hasa great future. 
—Chicago “ Tribune,” July 15. 

Miss Clary has a wonderful voice. Nature has been most generous 
to her and she owes it to herself and to art to make the most of her 
gifts. Her voice is of noble power and great natural beauty. Miss 
Clary as “ Ortrud”’ was effective.—Chicago “‘ Times,”’ July 14. 

Miss Clary and Mr. Lloyd performed the difficult feat of properly 
singing the duet * How Blessed Then are They.”’—“ Inter Ocean,” 
July 14. 

Beside Edward Lloyd, the soloists were Miss Medora Henson, Miss 
Clary and Mr. Goodrich. The work of all was excellent.—“ Inter 
Ocean,” July 15. 





Detroit—TuHe Detroir PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Few voices as powerful, rich and inspiring have been given to the 
public inthis generation. She is, moreover, a beautiful woman—as 
rich and imposing as her voice.—The Detroit “ Tribune,”” December 6. 

A great deal of the interest in the evening’s program centred in the 
appearance of Miss Mary Louise Clary. She is a woman of com- 





manding appearance and marked personal charm. She has a voice 
of beautiful contralto quality, that is fresh, robust and mellow, full 
of force, sympathetic and of remarkable range and volume; her mid- 
dle register is trumpet-like and magnificent, and capable of the most 
delicate effects. She sang with good sentiment and excellent shad- 
ing.—Detroit “ Free Press,’’ December 6. 


LouISVILLE—THE TRIENNIAL CLuB CONCERT. 


Hers is a magnificent physique and an example of striking stage 
presence. Miss Clary has certainly developed her magnificent vocal 
powers. Inthe duet from “Samson and Delilah” she showed her 
best work. The majestic music seems especially written for her, 
being intensely dramatic and full of bravura. Her last number, 
“The Lorelei,’’ by Liszt, was a splendid and finished vocal effort. 
Allin all, Miss Clary in the judgment of many bids fair to become to 
music what Mary Anderson was tothe drama.—Louisville ‘‘ Courier- 
Journal,” January 31. 





Wirn DAmroscH IN LOUISVILLE. 


Miss Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, appeared at the Damrosch 
afternoon concert. Her massive voice suggests a future of renown 
for her in the great Wagnerian réles. Her voice is so tremendous 
that it would jcommand attention anywhere.—‘ Courier-Journal,” 
May 9. 


LouIsvILLe Essentc CONCERT. 


The many predictions now made by musicians for a world-wide 
fame for this young artist are sure of fulfillment. No one could 
listen to her magnificent tones and doubt that the world has but to 
hear her to recognize her claim to the title of America’s greatest 
eontralto.—Louisville “‘Commercial,’’ June 30. 

Miss Clary's splendid contralto seems to gain constantly in 
resonance and purity of timbre. Her high notes are extraordinary 
in a voice of such breadth of tone,and her medium tones have 
always been phenomenal. Her selections Jjast night were given with 
an ease and effect resulting from perfect control over her splendid 
voice and thorough comprehension of her numbers. Her attack, 
phrasing and shading of tone proved the trained artist.—Louisville 
“Courier-Journal,” July 1. 

Co_umpus—THE EvTeRPEAN Society CONCERT. 

Miss Mary Louise Clary is undoubtedly one of the finest contraltos 
ever heard inColumbus. Such a rich, powerful, contralto voice has 
for years been unknown to our concert goers.—‘ Daily Press,” 
January 7. 

Miss Mary Louise Clary made her initial bow to Columbus, and al- 
though doubtless unknown and unheard by most of her auditors, she 
quickly riveted their attention and won the admiration of every 
hearer. Her numbers were all beautifully rendered, but in none of 
them was the opportunity offered fora full display of the wonderful 
voice she possesses. She is young, seemingly possessing the tempera- 
ment necessary to a successful soloist; her voice is full and of un- 
limited range. She is undoubtedly the greatest contralto this 
country possesses to-day.—‘‘ Evening Dispatch,” January 6. 

An excellent portrait of Miss Clary is presented in this 
number of THE MusicaL Courier. 


Scharwenka’s Success. 
[By Caste. ] 





BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
17 Linkstrasse, Berlin, Germany, October 2, 1804. § 


AVER SCHARWENKA achieved superb success 
X at Kroll’s as pianist and composer. Conducted 
his opera ‘‘ Mataswinta” and played his first con- 
certo. O. F. 








Minnie Hauk.—The ‘Neuve Musik Zeitung” has 
this tosay about Minnie Hauk: Minnie Hauk was thirty years 
ago apleasing singer. She will, however, not acknowledge 
that her voice is gone, and persists in appearing in public 
musical entertainments. She is now in Asia working hard 
to advertise herself by tough stories of adventure. She 
announces from Japan that she recently had visited the 
hot springs of Hakone, when a dreadful earthquake oc- 
curred ; within a few paces from the artist the earth split 
and a large stream of water roared from it, rising high in 
the air. Minnie Hauk saved herself by speedy flight. It 
is plain that the earth feared Minnie Hauk was about to 
sing an aria! 


The Allen A. Brown Musical Library. 
T is known that Mr. Allen A. Brown has given 
his musical library to the Public Library of Boston, 
but is the true value of this gift of our generous and public 
spirited townsman fully recognized? Even a most minute 
description would hardly do justice to the collection of 
musical literature and music that is now, subject toa few 
wise conditions, put into the hands of all interested in 
this art. 

Mr. Brown began to collect as far back as 1853, when he 
purchased simply for his own pleasure the Masses of Mo- 
zartand Haydn. He then determined to possess not only 
all the operas, oratorios, orchestral works and chamber 
music that were available, but also books in English, Ital- 
ian, French and German that treated of music and musi- 
cians. He abstained from buying books of a purely theo- 
retical character, books that treat of acoustics, and books 
that are simply valuable on account of their extreme rarity, 
such as Cerone’s ‘‘ El Melopeo” and De Cousu’s ‘* Musique 
Universelle,” or the ‘‘ Syntagma” of Pretorius, or, a com- 
plete set of Mattheson’s treatises. He did not lie awake 
nights fretting about first editions when second editions 
would answer the purpose. His purpose was to get to- 
gether a full working library that would be ef real advan- 
tage to student and historian. 

* 
* * 

At the same time Mr. Browm,as he saw his library grow, 
realized the importance of preserving the musical records 
of the town in which he lived. So we find inthis collection 
complete sets of the programs of these concerts: the Har- 
vard, the Philharmonic, the Cecilia, the Apollo, the Eu- 
terpe, the Boylston and the Symphony. These programs 
are arranged in order, illustrated with photographs and 
autographs, enlarged by the insertion of all newspaper 
clippings of a controversial or aneedotical nature, and with 
the reviews published in aontemporaneous newspapers. 
Handsomely bound, indexed, this collection alone is prob- 
ably unique, and of incalculable worth to the future his- 
torian of music in Boston. 

The files of musical newspapers are many, and’ some of 
them are exceedingly rare. There is a set of Dwight’s 
complete. The London ‘‘ Musical Times,” from 1845 to 
date, lacks only a few odd numbers; and its predecessor, 
Mainzer’s ‘‘ Musical Times,” 1842-5, is in the collection. — 

There is the New York ‘‘ Musical World and Review,” 
from 1852 to 1860, a ~'e that cannot be replaced. There 
are fifty years of ‘‘ The Signale.” There is the ‘‘ Chronique 
Musicale” (Paris) complete. The sets of the ‘‘ Ménestrel,” 
the ‘‘ Revue Musicale” and ‘‘ Revue et Gazette Musicale de 
Paris” are nearly complete, and there are other files of 
newspapers and magazines that are seldom found even in 
libraries of the size of the Public Library. 

Take the London ‘‘ Musical World,” for instance. It 
runs from 1835 to 1890. Mr. Brown was twenty-five years 
in securing a full set. Foralong time he was unable to 
find three volumes. One day, looking over a catalogue, he 
noticed the London ‘‘ Medical World,” with the very dates 
of the missing volumes of the ‘‘ Musical World.” He ar- 
gued that ‘‘ medical” was a misprint for ‘‘ musical,” sent 
for the volumes, and lo, his suspicion was a fact. Oh, the 
joy and the excitement of collecting ! 


* 
* * 


As I have said, Mr. Brown did not waste time and money 
on the purely theoretical treatises of past centuries—works 
that are of little worth or interest. But ask for any book 
in any age that treats of the life of a musician, composer, 
player or singer, whether it be a serious biography or gos- 
siping, indiscreet memoir, and nine chances out of ten it is 
in his catalogue. Here will you find all books of criticism, 
all books that throw light on the history of the opera, 
pamphlets polemical or apologetic, histories of music and 
of musical instruments, portraits innumerable, autographs 
and much that is rich stuff for the specialist, although it 
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may seem frivolous to the superficial. 
would be to catalogue the musical literature—with the ex- 


ceptions noted—of four nations. 


The Public Library already contains many of the books | 


that were deliberately ignored by Mr. Brown in his labor 
of collecting. 
stand, possibly never to be opened ; a supplement that fills 
out and rounds this noble collection. 

There are about 2,300 volumes of musical literature in 
Mr. Brown's library, and, with many pamphlets and books 
bound together and with musical scores, there are 11,000 
cards in his catalogue 

Magazine articles that treat of musical subjects, articles 


Lean folios and fat quartos, there they | 


that in the greater number of cases have never been pub- | 


lished in more permanent form—such, for instance, as the 
interesting sketches by Richard Grant White of the opera 
in New York, 


posers 
poser 


illustrated and anecdotical sketches of com- 


now living—these have been bound together ac- 


cording to subject and indexed thoroughly. 


Another important feature of this library is the judicious 


enlargement and annotation. Has Mr. Brown an old Eng- 
lish book treating of the influence of music on the health ? 
It to 


he late experiments in an English hospital 


contains references modern literature on the sub- 


are told 


t t 


ject, t 
by carefully inserted newpaper clippings, and all comments 
scientific or ironical that have been made on these experi- 
ments are arranged in order. 


The student will not find in this collection the complete 


works of Coussemaker; he will not find the dull and pon- 
derous tomes of German pedagogues and splitters of hairs, 
but he will find all essays on music from Arteaga to Zopf; 
all biographies from Adolphe Adam to Zabel. 

American musical literature is scanty, as a rule, of 





tis hard for any American who has not 


trifiiny value, and 








deliberately made a study of catalogues and libraries to 
realize the imber of musical books published in foreign 
countries, the zeal and the accuracy of the writers and the 





enthusiasm of publishers, who, in many cases, know that 
the sale will never repay the labor. 
Would thestudentform some ideaof the character of draw- 


ing-room music in the first half cf this century? Thereare 
Would 


entertained 


the souvenirs of the amorous Blangini. he discover 


the absolute hatred of musi by good and 


bigoted men in England of the last century? Thereis the 


Bedford's ** The Great Abuse of Musick.” 


Rev. Arthur 


Hanslick, Berlioz, Chorley, Scudo, Bellaigue, Soubies, 


Julien, Pougin, teil critically of the music that they heard, 


gq < trom their standpoint Cam, for our instruction, 


wrote of the sacred music of San Marco. Vander Straeten 


and Gregoir tell of music in the Netherlands. Frenchmen 


innumerable chant the praises of their opera, or, as Castil- 


Blaze, ridicule composers’ treatment of the French lan- 
guage. A Heulhard will think it worth the while to write 
an elaborate essay on Ricci’s opera ‘‘ Une Folie a Rome,” 


and a Pudor will scream hysterically against nearly all the 
music of 


Rot Mer 
Out MI 


the present day. 
3rown's library is peculiarly rich in scores. On 
July 1 he reckoned that he was the owner of 1,236 orches- 


tral scores, and this library is surpassed in this country, if 


it is surpassed, only by that of Theodore Thomas. These 


scores include the latest works of modern composers, and | 


some are excessively rare. There is for example, a com- 
plete set of Berlioz, which is practically out of the market, 
as French publishing companies no longer sell the num- 


3eethoven, Hiindel and Mozart are 
Haertel. 


bers, but lend them. 
in full in the great editions of Breitkopf and 
There is seldom a werk produced at a symphony concert 


which is not found in score in Mr. Brown's collection, and | 
the privilege of examining is given to anyone that wishes | 
to consult. | 
Mr. Brown has the piano voice arrangements of | 
3,500 operas, from the reprint of the first opera, Peri’s | 
‘* Dafne” (1594), to the latest operetta of Parisian manu- | 


facture. There are the early Italian operas, which were 


| edition, are hard to find. 


| unexampled bravery. 
| endure the thought of parting with his treasures while his 
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To give the titles | produced before it was the custom to publish ; they are in 


clear and authenticated manuscript. Jommelliand Audran 
stand side by side; Paesiello, Grétry, Glinka, Offenbach do 
not quarrel ; Bishop is on friendly terms with Méhul and 
Dittersdorf in this great republic. 

Four hundred of these operas are in full orchestral score. 
There is a complete set of Wagner's music dramas, for in- 
stance. Now the difficulty of obtaining the scores of mod- 
ern operas is great, sometimes not to be overcome. The 
score of Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen” is inaccessible to the ordinary 
buyer; and one must in many instances pay for the right 
of a certain number of rehearsals. The score of Gold- 
mark’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” is not sold under $100. 

There are operas of Auber, which, even in piano voice 
Mr. Brown’s set lacks only one. 
Offenbach wrote 102 pieces for the stage ; the greater num- 
ber are in this collection. 

Does a singer search an aria that is not found in sheet 
form, from an opera that is not in the largest music shop ? 
He can now go to the Public Library, see the connection of 
the aria with the action, and copy the song at his leisure. 
Does the writer on musical subjects wish to study the 
style of a composer who is practically only a name to-day? 
There is now every opportunity for research. 

Nor were oratorios forgotten. There are 250 on the 
And the scores of chamber music are so com- 
ill benow no excuse for lack of familiarity 


shelves. 
plete that there 
with the ancients or the moderns. 


* 
* 


” 

All these books, the purely literary and the musical, are 
bound finely, often sumptuously. The volumes of music 
have been so prepared for the binder by Mr. Brown's own 
labor that they lie open at any page. Here are no “ shiv- 
ering foli Each 
volume has been dressed and bejeweled by the passionate 


os,” no broken backs, no fuzzy corners. 
devotion of the genuine book lover. 


~ 
* 


Such a noble collection should have a noble house, and 
the trustees, realizing the importance of this gift, have 
chosen for its reception and dwelling place the superb 
room originally intended, if I am not mistaken, for the 
Architectural Library. Here will be ample room and fit- 
ting surroundings. 


* 


* * 


Mr. Brown will have personal supervision of this collec- 
tion during his lifetime. He will naturally be consulted in 
its further enlargement, and he has reserved the right to 
add to it. be taken from the room under 
any circumstances, but any book may be consulted freely. 
The absolute necessity of this rule will be obvious to any- 
one who reflects that many of the volumes could not be re- 


No book shall 


placed, enlarged and annotated as they are. 

A catalogue shall be begun within a period of two years. 

The collection in the room set apart for it shall be known 
as ‘‘ The Allen A. Brown Musical Library.” 

There shall be no piano in the room, an excellent pro- 
vision, which will secure peace and comfort to all that use 
the library intelligently. 


* 


* * 


With the old collection—that is, of books on music, for 


| the collection of music was for the most part poor stuff, 


cheap editions of doubtful accuracy and cheap intrinsically 
—and with the new the musical collection of the Public 
Library will be one of the greatest ornaments of the city, a 
sight to compel pilgrimages. 


* 


* % 


Mr. Brown has given this collection, with characteristic 
modesty, of his own free will, and, I may say, with almost 
For what passionate collector can 


eyes have strength enough to watch the light playing on 
the colored backs, while his hands are strong enough to 
caress the covers lovingly? The collector says: ‘‘ After 


| death some library may hold them and allow them to be 





thumbed and pawed by the indifferent.” ‘To the genuine 
collector there are volumes which should be veiled, asa 
Moslem wife, to all strangers; there are volumes whose 
chastity is sullied by a careless glance. And the cry of 
Charles Lamb at the thought of being separated from his 
‘*midnight darlings ” is the cry of every one that shudders 
at thethought of a possible Hereafter without books. 

But Mr. Brown has with wisdom chosen to see his library 
housed securely, placed on the shelves of hongr, enjoyed by 
students and men of letters, while he still has conscious- 
ness. The posthumous fame of a moment would hardly 
recompense him for the anxiety concerning wishes and in- 
structions that might be neglected. 

Without vainglorious thought he has built for himself a 
monument ; a monument of life and not of death.—Philip 
Hale in the *‘ Boston Sunday Journal.” 


Piano Touch. 

: the majority of piano professors and stu- 

dents in America Rubinstein’s playing has now be- 
come almost mythical, but those who heard him some 
twenty-two years ago, or who have been fortunate enough to 
have heard him here in Europe of late years, will readily 
and at once agree with me that the inimitable beauty and 
charm of his playing lies in his touch. 

In cantabile passages he is without a rival. Under his 
fingers the piano sings, and the ‘‘ soul of its sweetness” is 
revealed in its fullest and loveliest perfection. 

I was a youngster of eleven and a half years old when I 
first heard Rubinstein, and the impression he made on me 
was startling. I found at once a hero and a magician in 
the wonderful tone-poet who came to charm the music lov- 
ing populace of the Irish capital. I shall never forget the 
wild enthusiasm with which his audience greeted his play- 
ing. From Dublin, overcoming all obstacles, I followed 
Rubinstein through the English provinces to London, and 
finally to Paris, where his concert tour ended ; and from 
Paris Rubinstein went on to Russia, and I returned home 
to face the wrath of my parents and be whipped, as I ex- 
pected and deserved. 

Even at that early age I detected that the secret of Ru- 
binstein’s wonderful charm, the difference between his and 
the playing of others, lay rather in the tone produced than 
in his virtuosity, for the latter was often faulty, and this 
being so it explained at once the curious saying of some 
admirer that ‘‘ Rubinstein’s wrong notes are better than 
the right notes of others.” 

When a determined will had overcome all difficulties, 
and I found myself at last in St. Petersburg with Rubin- 
stein, I set myself the task of ascertaining how and why 
the tone produced by Rubinstein on the piano was so dif- 
ferent and so immeasureably superior to that of all other 
players whom I had heard. For more than three years I 
attended Rubinstein’s piano class twice a week at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. During a period of two seasons 
I was one of the lucky few who had admission to the weekly 
recitals given for the benetit of students at the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, where Rubinstein went  seriatim 
through the entire literature of the piano, from the old 
English composer Byrd to that of Liszt; and on innumer- 
able occasions, at private houses and chez Rubinstein him- 
self, I have had the inestimable advantage of hearing one 
of the most wonderful piano giants of the age. 

Like all sensible artists, Rubinstein makes it a rule to 
play when possible on the best make of piano belonging to 
whatever country he may happen to be residing in. Con- 
sequently in Russia I heard him play most often on a 
Becker, but at times on a Schroeder. I have heard him 
play sometimes at private houses on absolutely worn out 
instruments as well as on some of the finest pianos I have 
ever heard; and what I soon came to find out was that while 
when in humor for playing he could draw a certain amount 
of poetry from an absolutely bad instrument, yet that 
when out of humor he failed to satisfy one who had heard 
him as often as I had on the most magnificent concert 
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grand ever turned out of either the Becker or Schroeder 
factories. 

I asked Rubinstein himself how he explained this and he 
told me that sometimes he was not sufficiently disposed to 
take pains ; as it were, out of patience with his art. 

‘*As to my touch,” he often said, ‘‘ just look at that,” 
and he would raise up his massive hand, ‘‘ I have phenom- 
enal fingers and I have cultivated phenomenal strength 
with lightness. Strength with lightness, that is one secret 
of my touch, the other, assiduous study in my early man- 
hood. I have sat hours trying to imitate the timbre of 
Rubini’s voice in my playing and it is only with labor and 
tears, bitter as death, that the artist arrives at perfection. 
Few understand this, consequently there are few artists.” 

On one occasion I remember a stormy scene at the Con- 
servatory. Some one was playing the ‘‘ Carnival” of 
Schumann, and as it did not go there was thunder in the 
air. Rubinstein became more and more fidgety and im- 
patient ; now and again he brought his hand down with a 
bang in the bass, or else ran his fingers through his hair ; 
but at last at the seventeenth number the storm burst. 
For a few minutes he got up and raved like a lunaiic, 
anathematizing every piano student born or to be born ; 
but finally he smiled, and sitting down to the piano he 
played the number himself. At the last bar he struck one 
note and turning to the student said in triumphal scorn | 
while he pointed downward with his other hand to the | 
finger holding down the note: ‘‘Do you hear that note? | 
Well, that note is worth your life and more.” Then he | 
finished, waved his hands for the Conservatory students | 
to leave, and with a gruff : ‘‘ Do svedania ” (Russian for | 





au revoir) turned to his easy chair before the writing desk 
and lit a cigarette, the solace to him for all woes. 

When all the young Russians had left the room a pro- 
fessor who was present began to excuse the student by 
‘‘Itis wrong, Anton Gregorewitch, to expect so 
‘“T expect 


saying 
much from a boy,” and Rubinstein replied : 
very little, but they come here, and because they put their 
fingers down any way on the piano think it is enough, and 
that they are players, whereas the real difficulty of piano 
playing lies not in the playing of scale passages and | 
octaves, but in the production of a certain quality of 


There are of course two things necessary to those who 
would cultivate a good touch: One isa hand favorable; 
the other an ear delicate enough to detect the nuances of 
tone-color. Given a stiff hand no possible will or pains 
taken by the student will cultivate a good touch. The | 
playing of these, so fortunate in this respect, will always 
remain harsh and unsympathetic; but given a flexible 
hand and an ear fortone-color and there is no goal towhich 
the student cannot arrive with hard work. Nor does it 
matter, once flexibility is assured, what the shape of the 
hand is. 

The fame of Chopin's wonderful, ethereal touch has 
been oft recorded. Balzac, Liszt, De Musset, Georges | 
Sand, Ary Sheffer, Berlioz and a host of others have writ- 
ten eulogies over it. Inthe salons of aristocratic Paris sixty 
years back Chopin kept crowds of society butterflies enrap- 
tured over the tones he drew from the Erard or Pleyel 
piano he played upon ; andif the adoration of the loveliest 
Parisian and Polish beauties of the day and the friendship 
bestowed on him by some of the rarest minds of the age 
tells anything, Chopin must indeed have been a poet. 
Well, Chopin’s hand was thin and small, delicate in forma- 
tion and of exquisite proportion; each finger tapering after 
the most approved fashion, as ascribed by palmistry to 
those of artistic taste. 

At the time Liszt and Thalberg were in their prime, and | 
he had to suffer comparison, the two were allowed to be 
by the critics of the time, the one “ a prophet,” the other ‘‘a 
king,” but Chopin was called ‘* the poet” of the key-board. 

It will surprise many to know that the ‘‘ velvet fingered ” 
Rubinstein possesses a hand that looks almost coarse. The | 
hand open, the palm seems slightly larger and longer than | 
the four fingers, and the skin is thick and even hard. The 
fingers are long and thick and every finger tip has a cush- 
ion of muscular flesh. Looking at Rubinstein’s hand one 
would suppose that if ever there was a player who pos 
sessed a difficulty in perfecting a light, graceful or beau- 
tiful touch it would be he—but so much for appearance 
The wonderful] flexibility is there, the muscular power to 
control every shade and degree of tone, from the most per- | 
fect pianissimo imaginable to the most thundering fortis- | 
simo, and the result is—Rubinstein. 

Judging therefore from Chopin's hand and Rubinstein’s | 
it would seem as if the shape or formation of the hand | 
matters little. The long, thin band will, for instance, find 
lightning-like arpeggii a bagatelle, and the other, like | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


tone.” | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 





Rubinstein’s and Tausig’s, with a natural slope from the | 
third to the fifth fingers, will do startling work in octaves. 
But for touch, flexibility is the chief test, for it isin the 
stroke of the finger, its lightness or strength. and every 
gradation of the same, that the secret lies. Oncethe key 
is down no earthly power can produce any effect by the 
most perfect tremolo ever worked by the finger on the 
ivory. Once down, the only gradation in tone possible is by 
the use of the pedals, and in parenthesis I may add that of | 
all piano players Rubinstein's use of the pedals is perhaps 





| . 
| has been revived. 





the most original and the most masterly, and some of his | 
best and most startling effects he obtains through this | 


means, 

I should like to add here that up to the present, except on 
one or two occasions which were not of sufficient impor- 
tance to allow me to judge, I have had no opportunity of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


studying Paderewski's playing, but I can say that, like so | 


many of his countrymen, he possesses a wonderful com- 
mand of tone. 
thundering tones—rich, deep, sonorous—he drew from the 
instrument were truly magnificent, and, as contrast is the 
soul of art, made me long to hear him in a Chopin nocturne 
or prelude. 

It is a remarkable fact that Poles possess a natural gift 
for the piano. It may be that Chopin gave the impetus to 
his countrymen, but the fact remains. The majority of our 
best piano players are Poles. The most beautiful piano 
music ever composed—Chopin’s—is Polish, and I have heard 
better amateur piano players in Poland than in any other 
country. 

In Germany piano playing is really painful ; wonderful 
technic, with a wordiness and lack of poetry absolutely 
appalling, are the attributes one finds oftenest ; and if I 
may be allowed a paradox I should say that a German Con- 
servatoire turns out a good musician and a bad pianist, for 
the simple reason that poetry of touch is a dead letter 
there. Let the would-be virtuoso beware of these drill 
schools 

As regards a natural teuch, it will be most generally 
found that it is really another name for flexibility of finger. 
To the student touch is the last and hardest stumbling 


| block in the difficult Parnassus he has set himself to climb. 


In his pursuit of this perfection let him set before himself 
the old Greek saying 
Tov novev mwdovoiv @puiv mavra raved ot Geot 
and toiling daily onward remember that discouragement 
is the death knell of artistic success. 
From a bad piano the majority of piano students will 


I heard him in a Liszt rhapsodie, and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Saturday. In reply to a direct question as to the story, 
she said, after some hesitation. 

‘* For reasons of my own I have never before spoken to 
any newspaper representative on this subject. I say now 
that the Duc d’Orleans did not come to Paris as one of 
my servants, although that statement was widely published 
atthe time. M. Loze, then prefect of police, has since con- 
fessed to me that he had my house carefully watched and 
satisfied himself not only that the Duke was not only not 
with me, but was not in Paris. In fact, he was at that 
time in Russia, and my husband was with me.” 

But, after all, nothing seems now more certain than that 

the Duke will never come tothe throne. The monarchical 
party grows smaller in numbers yearly and less in influence 
daily. The governing class in France is now made up of 
professional men—lawyers, professors in colleges, jaurnal- 
ists and doctors. These are almost universally strong in 
their democracy. 
’ Naturally the men belonging to the party in the majority 
are filling the civil offices under the Republic, and for the 
last few years promotion to the chief grade in the army has 
also largely depended upon the undoubted republicanism 
of the officers. Thearistocratic class therefore has little 
opportunity for ambitious effort, except in not only re- 
nouncing monarchical or imperialistic connection, but pro- 
fessing an even more fervid republicanism than that of 
their democratic rivals. 

Defections from the Legitimist and Napoleonic parties 
are in consequence constant and numerous. They even 
have been unusually large from the former class in the 
brief interval since the death of the Comte de Paris. His 
high personal character made him respected by the bour- 
geoisie and his literary qualities by professional men. His 
young successor is conspicuously lacking in everything to 
recommend him to either of these two influential classes, 


| while it certainly is doubtful whether the peasantry is dis- 
| posed to more than admire him for his more showy quali- 


| 


never draw forth tones that can satisfy ; but in the modern | 


grands of Steinway, Bechstein, Becker, Erard and Broad- 
wood they will find with study a mine of tone poetry that 
is limitless. Avex. McArTHuR. 


Melba and The Duke. 
T is possible, even probable that the wide- 
spread reputation of the young Duc d’Orleans as ‘“‘ un 


| homme galant” might not seriously interfere, other circum- | 
| headlines, ‘ Melba does not know Eames.’ 


stances being propitious, with his accession to the throne 
of France, although public sentiment in respect to such 
conduct in public men is surely, if slowly changing for the 
better in this republic. 

Significant of this factis the very general discussion of the 
Duke's moral character ascompared with his father’s which 


continues in the provincial as well as in the Paris news- | 


papers. 
The old story of the Duke’s relations with Mme. Melba 
The alleged fact that he accompanied 


her to Paris two years agoin the disguise of her liveried ser- | 


vant has been made much of, and heretofore has not been 
publicly denied. This scandal, if true, would seriously in- 
jure the pretender’s prospects, however nebulous they 
may be. The French people may be complacent toward a 
libertine, but they do not forgive libertinism made ridicul- 
ous. 

The matter probably is not politically important, yet it 
may be of interest to know that Mme. Melba at last has 
positively denied the story. 

A representative of the ‘‘ World” found her to-day in 
her apartment on Rue Prony, actively preparing for her 
departure for London, where she joins Mr. and Mrs. Abbey. 
She will sail with them by the steamship New York on 
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ties. He seems to have nothing else to personally recom- 
mend him. 

After her reference to the Duke, Mme: Melba talked of 
her American tour, saying : 

‘* Of course a woman on the stage is more or less talked 
about, and I have had my full share of it. When I went 
to America last year the newspaper reporters tried to drag 
me into that row between Calvé and Eames. When I told 
a reporter that I had nothing to do with it, that I did not 
know Eames, I was particularly amazed to read in big 


‘* Those newspapers in New York have sometimes eighty 
pages. Well, I never read anything in the New York 
newspapers but the headlines, and then I know the whole 
story. 

‘*T love Calvé. We arethe best and greatest of friends. 
As for Eames, as I said before, 1 do not know her, but 
somehow I have a feeling, from the experiences and per- 
sonal difficulties of last year, that she wil] have a different 
reception on her return to New York this time. 

‘* Miss Sibyl Sanderson will be an attractive feature, es- 
pecially if she opens in ‘ Manon.’ 

‘‘In my opinion an American audience is the most criti- 
cal in the world and the most difficult to please. The 
Americans are the keenest of any people I have ever known 
in recognizing talent, and their enthusiasm once roused is 
a proof that the artist isa success. If, on the other hand, 
the artist has no talent she will know it soon enough.” 

Speaking of her possible divorce Mme. Melba said : 

‘* Unfortunately I want a divorce, but I cannot get one 
under the English law. My husband is now in England, 
where my son, who has been staying with me, went yester- 
day. My boy is ten years old, and his father and I have 
mutually agreed that he shall divide his holidays equally 
between us. During the rest of the year he is placed in 
school.’’"—Ballard Smith, in the ‘t World.” 


———————$—————— rr 
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H. Kleber & Brother, Limited, Pittsburg, Pa. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKI . ; 
( Slumber ? 

This song for voice and piano can hardly be passed un- 
heeded by. The first glance at the printed page arrests 
attention, and considerable interest is immediately evoked. 

Musicians, wearied with the commonplaces that issue 
daily from the press, will find refreshment pondering this 
little four page lyric, for it gives ample evidence of artistic 
impulse and skill on the part of the composer. He cer- 
tainly had fascinating ideas, and strove to reveal them in 
the best way possible with the simplest means—voice and 
one accompanimental instrument. He has succeeded in pre- 
senting familiar things in a new guise, and new thoughts 
in familiar modes. He has called up vividly harp effects 
by the use of passages that have harpidioms, They sug- 
gest this instrument, and yet are not directly playable 


upon it. This is shown by the use, for instance, of ‘‘A 
flat” and ‘‘ Anatural” in the same arpeggio. Hence there 
is no actual deception here of the kind now being prac- 


ticed by the producers of startlingly vivid pictures of wild 
animals, &c. These passages are not planned in such a 
manner as to be most easy of execution on the piano by 
falling conveniently under the hand of the performer, like 
those found in a Czerny exercise or in ordinary songs with 
brilliant accompaniments for this instrument. 

In every case it appears that the notes chosen are those 
which best unfold the artistic idea, rather than those which 
are most readily executed. Nothing herein appears that 
is too highly elaborate or difficult, or claims too large a 
share of the attention of audiences, to be suitable for an 
accompaniment ; and, although the design of the key-board 
does not dominate unduly, the shaping of the writer’s 
thoughts, yet these did not altogether exclude the idea of 
its peculiarities, for no awkwardnesses appear to baulk or 
baffle the performer. 

Leaving this figuration and considering the harmony, 
we find that it is also most entertaining. Although the 
restraints imposed upon writers using what is termed ‘‘nat- 
ural harmony” are here disregarded, there is so constant 
an allusion to this mode of writing that it sometimes 
seems as though the composer strove to obtain the peculiar 
flavor of the style by other means. The prelude, for in- 
stance, is written in this spirit. It is similarly noteworthy 
that the vocal melody begins as though the pentatonic 


§ Does the Harp of Rosa | 





| art, itis singular that more pains are not taken in the 


engraving. 

Errors on the part of proof readers are exasperating 
enough, even in the most ordinary songs. 

For the player may have to transpose, and the mind be- 


| ing probably preoccupied with many distracting thoughts, 





scale peculiar to Bardic music would be found continuously 
used ; which also helps to call up thoughts of the past, so 
nearly does the music appear at this instant to be an echo 
but it soon becomes manifest that all is 





































of the olden time ; 
modern in character, and not merely in a familiar style, for 
the music is most truly original. 

Although in the design and smallest details of the ac- 
companiment the hand of a well-skilled writer and instru- | 
mentalist appears, it is pleasant to note that the require- | 
ments of the vocalist are not disregarded ; for it too often | 
happens that composers fond of inventing gorgeous har- 
monies, rapturous modulations and many parted phrases 
neglect the natural desires of singers, and provide vocal | 
parts which are to be sung rather than melodies which are 
It will be noted | 


singable and instigate one to sing them. 
herein that the vocalist begins on a rather low note and 
ises to fall again. 
note, and rises to a rather higher one, and this general 
contour is observed until the first climax is reached. All | 
is therefore normal. 
ist to feel his way, as it were, but helps him to bring an 
audience within the sphere of his influence and engender 
enthusiasm gradually, as he himself warms with the 
theme. Then, when the supreme moment comes, and he 
displays his highest tones, which are necessarily also the 
most brilliant in quality (for even strings stretched to the 
verge of breaking have this peculiarity), his fervency is 
understood and sympathized with. This most emphatic 
phrase now seems like a king-wave among breakers, which 
affects one markedly even when idly gazing at the sea 
from the shore, and suggests the thought that such mo- 
tions in tones or waters, typify the action or the emotions 
of the human heart. We cease to wonder that in the Ger- 
man language the words for ** soul” and *‘ sea” spring from 
the same root ; and learn that storms may agitate the sur- 
face of either, but do not disturb their silent depths. 

Although in instrumental melodies the shapes are in- 
finitely varied in accordance with the nature of the subject 
matter in hand, in vocal music it must always appear more 
regular and consistent to begin with alow note rather than 
with a very high one, to make a row of arches in preference 
to a series of inverted arches in designing the outlines of a 
melody ; unless indeed music is to be provided for some high 
wrought situation, such as might occur on the operatic stage. 
From a similar point of view, it seemssomewhat strange that 
the opening phrases are long and succeeded by short ones, 
because this order is more usually reversed. The singer 
may however sustain his final notes and make all con- 
tinuous, without interfering with the harmony. 

When songs are published which from their originality, 
beauty and value are to be regarded as works of highest 





He begins once more on a rather higher | 
} 


This plan not only enables the vocal- | 





he may be deceived. But when all is new, startlingly 
strange, and yet beautiful, we are denied the pleasure of 
knowing what the composer really wrote. The cadence of 
this song is not a regulation Rossini-like affair. In the 
penultimate chord an accidental occurs which is redundant 
unless the preceding note has been changed. Here this 
note is not marked bya natural ; hence one is in doubt as 
to the intentions of the author. 

Many possible ways of making emendations in such cases 
may be made by skilled musicians; but the question is, 
What did the writer wish to have? His work is so full of 
thought, surprises, &c., that our best efforts would possibly 
fall short of his. The more skilled acomposer may be, the 
more conscious he becomes of such truths. 

Elsewhere ‘‘C double flat" should be ‘* B double fiat,” 
and a group of eights should be sixteenths. 

The comma is omitted in ‘‘Silent Harp, Forgotten 
Lover,” which may be supplied after reflection; but not while 
we are singing the song for the first time and are warmed 
by it as by new wine. 
with an expression not immediately intelligible, is to be so 
far hindered in enjoying to the full our first impressions 
and revealing them to others. 

It seems ungrateful that one should draw attention to 
this somewhat slight drawback, when a little unpretending 


art work gives so very much pleasure ; but just as a slight | 


smear on a piece of exquisitely white paper attracts more 
attention than ona piece less perfectly pure, so do such 
errors mar and aggravate more in original, idealistic art, 
than in ordinary or less abstract work. 

Should a party of art-lovers be so fortunate as to possess 
two copies of this song, that the singer may have his ac- 
companiment played, it will be strange indeed if they do 
not all revel with passionate enthusiasm in its mysteriously 
beautiful strains. 


Nordica Says He’s Dead. 
PARIS, September 29. 

Mme. Nordica left to-day for Germany for a short visit, 
before sailing for New York early in November. 

She spoke with much indignation to a ‘‘ World” repre- 
sentative about statements published in New York that 
there still remains a doubt about her husband's death. 

‘‘The matter is so certain,” she said, ‘‘that I am en- 
gaged to marry Zoltan Doeme, and the ceremony will take 
place this year. We met first at the house of the Duchess 
of Manchester, and he arranged for my recent appearance 
at Bayreuth. 

‘* Il was in America when my husband, Mr. Gower, was 
lost from a balloon crossing to Cherbourg. He had been 
experimenting for years—after as well as before our mar- 
riage. The reports of quarrels between us are absolutely 
false. 

‘‘A man of his individuality, business capacity and suc- 
cess would never consent to efface himself for nine years, 
to say nothing of his affection for his mother and myself. 
The courts have administered upon his estate. 

‘‘I am on good terms with his family, and during my 
last visit to Boston I frequently drove out with his brother.” 

Of her plans for America Mme. Nordica said : 

‘* My opening night will be in ‘ Lohengrin,’ and it is my 
wish that the representation in New York of ‘ Elsa’ shall 








Since 30 Years 


To be then unexpectedly confronted | 


For Body and Brain 


be exactly like that at Bayreuth, especially of those parts 
which have been previously cut from ‘Lohengrin’ in 
America, and that the opera shall be presented from be- 
ginning to end just as Wagner wrote it. 

‘‘T especially wish that those terrible calcium lights, 
which the operator turns on or off, whether they give good 
effect or not, shall be done away with, and that the subdued 
tones for which we gave special rehearsals in Bayreuth 
and for which I have stood hours and hours in order to 
give the correct tone, shall be produced at the Metropolitan. 
I am assured by Mrs. Leiter, of Chicago, that the Audi- 
torium directors willaccord the same privilege, which will 
make that poetical effect which ‘ Elsa’ created at Bayreuth. 

‘* Having only signed my contract with Mr. Grau a few 
days ago, we have decided that I shall appear in German 
in ‘Isolde’ with Jean de Reszké, and ,that will be a new 
feature in New York. 

‘*T agree with Melba that a New York audience is the 
most critical in the world, and any new-comer has my 
sympathy.” 

Mme. Nordica was paying a visit, while giving the fore- 
going interview, at the apartments of Mme. Melba, and her 
fiancé sang several duets with Mme. Melba, who played the 
| accompaniments.—Sunday ‘‘ World.” 


A Musical Marvel. 
UCH great interest has been manifested 
throughout the country concerning the remarkable 
talents of Miss Yaw, the charming young California so- 
| prano, that we publish herewith an interesting illustration 
| of her highest note in comparison with the highest notes of 


two famous prima donnas: 
YAw ? 
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When it is remembered that Cassie Renz only touched 
G on the fourth, Di Murska F above the third, Christine 
Nilsson F sharp, and Patti G on the fourth, Miss Yaw’s 
voice will be the better appreciated by musicians. When 
Nilsson sang the high F sharp in Mozart's ‘* Magic Flute” 
her listeners fairly labored between rapture and hysteria. 
Miss Yaw sings high F sharp without the slightest effort, 
and sustains the note with the sweetest quality. If any 
have supposed that Miss Yaw with her marvelous range is 
merely a musical freak they are very much mistaken, 
Hert voice throughout its entire range is sweet, expressive 
and sympathetic. She reaches the highest and lowest 
notes with much less effort than the ordinary singer, and 
sustains them with faultless accuracy. 

The expressions of a critic upon Miss Yaw’s remarkable 
voice serve very aptly to define the sensation which fills 
the auditor when listening to her phenomenal pitch, E 
above high E. He said: ‘Human comprehension may 
follow her voice to high C and fairly keep its feet on earth; 
but when the seventh tone above that is vibrated with a 
clear bell-like charm, it is then that one ascribes the effect 
to some supernatural instrumentality ; it is not earthly 
enough for our faltering conception.” In Paris the critics 
marveled at her —— voice, as indeed did the famous 
Nilsson. When Miss Yaw sang C above high C the great 
prima donna could not comprehend the great altitude and 
was not satisfied that Miss Yaw had really reached this 
| great height until she had struck the key on the piano. 
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HE musical leaves are once more all astir in 

the Tree of the Art of Sound, and everything, if not | 
everybody points toa large, generous, juicy and luscious 
season. There are always a few pessimists whom nobody 
can suit and who seem to be constantly out of order, who 
declare that music is being very much overdone, and that 
the public are surfeited with it. What nonsensical rot! | 
The only real fact upon which they can base their views is | 
that many soloists and many concert companies do not | 
succeed, and are obliged to walk home on the railroad 
tracks and promptly sink themselves into Grover's innocu- 
ous desuetude. This is indeed the case, and the reason is 
that said soloists and concert companies are not up to the 
high standard now demanded by the American people. 
And it serves such mediocre performers right, 
The people of the 


That’s all. 
too. I have nosympathy with them. 
United States used to know mightly little about music a | 
but of late they have heard the best 
They are now fairly well 


few short years ago ; 
that the entire world could offer. 
educated and extremely critical, and it doesn’t pay to try 
to fool them, for you cannot doit. Singers who think that | 
after one or two years of more or less interrupted study | 
they are fitted for appearance in public have either been | 


grossly misinformed by those who should know better, | 
foolishly flattered by alleged friends, or from one cause or | 
another have contracted that most disgusting of maladies, 
the swollen cranium—a truly dangerous disease, from the 
effects of which it is difficult to recover in alifetime. No | 
singer can be an artist under six years of diligent, uninter- 
rupted work, and fortunate and especially gifted is the vo- 
calist who reaches the desired goal in that comparatively | 
brief period of study. There is no such thing—perhaps 

person would be better—as a natura] singer, any more than | 


there can be a natural lawyer or a natural chess player. 
Hard study and long practice, fed by the right kind of am- 


bition, tell the whole story. 
Here is a musical conundrum for you: What pious song 
did Adam sing in the Garden of Eden? I asked a friend | 
the other day and he replied: ‘‘ Why, that’s very easy— 
Nothing but Leaves,” which wasn’t half bad; only the 
’n’ Me.” 
from 


‘* Eve 


real answer is 

One more pretty song fluent pen of John 
Francis Gilder, ‘‘ Love, Come Back to Me.” The words 
are by Eugene Pintard. I can find nobody who ever heard 
of Mr. Pintard before ; and my private opinion, here pub- 
licly expressed, is that Mr. Gilder wrote the words him- | 
They are certainly very good of their kind, and go 
The composi- 


the 


self. 
well with the musical rhythm of the song. 
tion is on the popular order, and of course has a tempo di 
valse movement at the end of each verse. John Francis 
wrote a waltz-song years ago, entitled ‘‘ Through the 
Valley,” which still enjoys a gratifying sale. 

I want tocorrect a mistake I recently made in this col- | 
umn relative to my good friend Purdon Robinson. He has | 
not given up his classes in Utica, N. Y., but on the con- | 
trary is teaching there now two days each week. He is a 
great favorite there as here, and the Utica people will 
never let him go if they can help it. Purdon has aban- 
doned his rooms at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Building 
and taken a more commodious studio in the new *‘ Life” 
Building in West Thirty-first street. What a blessing to 
be so convenient to Muschenheim's ! 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert Bruce Clark, of Goshen, 
N. Y., will celebrate their crystal wedding to-morrow 
evening at their home. Mr. Clark is the talented conductor 
of the Goshen Vocal Society, whose annual music festivals 
have reached so high a scale of merit and importance. 
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| absolute perfection. 
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| with the Temple Quartet, of the same city. 


| power and very rich quality. 


| ably fine presence and a most entertaining talker. 


| worse quarter is Martin Schultz, organist of the Howard 
| the words as well as the music were written by himself, to 


MUSICAL COU 


Naturally music will be a prominent feature at the celebra- 
tion, and among those expected to participate are the gen- 
tlemen of the Schumann Male Quartet, of New York. Our 


compliments, congratulations and best wishes to Mr. and | 


Mrs. Clark. 
Edward G. Marquard, the well-known baritone, formerly 
of the Temple Quartet, of Boston, will teach a large class 


| this season in a recently formed institute in New Bruns- 


wick, N. J., to be known as the New Brunswick Musical 
Other professors will be Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
piano, organ and theory; Otto Geitner, violin, and J. R. 
Holland, ’cello. The new academy starts out with every 
prospect of big success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Regnar Kiddé gave their second concert 
and entertainment at the Hotel Castleton, St. George, 
Staten Island, on the evening of September 18, assisted by 
Mrs. Carrie Martin Cowtan, soprano ; Miss Cornelia Dyas, 
pianist ; Anton Hegner, ’cellist, and George F. Bauer, ac- 
There were thirteen numbers on the program, 
and not one of them was dull or mediocre. 

And still another new male quartet—the title this time 
being the Haydn Quartet of New York! Well, gentlemen, 
there’s always room at the top, as a mighty statesmen 
once said, and so far as I can see you ought to be able to 


| get pretty nearly there in time with lots of practice and 


mutual good feeling. No quartet, male, female or mixed, 
ever has succeeded or ever will succeed where one man or 
woman feels above the others, musically or socially. The 
best of good nature, coupled with earnestness of purpose, 
must constantly prevail. The more each singer studies 
the others, the greater knowledge each possesses of the 


| other’s idiosyncrasies, the oftener ‘‘a soft answer turneth 
| away wrath,” in just these proportions real and lasting 


success will be achieved and the ensemble work approach 


cently bound themselves together after this fashion and to 


| this end are William H. Raymond, first tenor; W. T. 
| Van Yorx, second tenor; Edward G. Marquard, baritone, 


and Leon Parmette, bass ; Mr. Marquard being recognized 


director. Mr. Raymond used to do similar work 


The four gentlemen who have re- | 


19 


of their daughter to my friend Wetzler. I did not 
that mere engagements were heralded forth in Ger- 
many in such fashion, as we don’t do things in that way in 
the United States, and being a poor German scholar I 
naturally mistook the word meaning engagement for wed- 
ding. Well, it caused no end of fun and considerable 
trouble. Hermann’s parents wrote him that they were 
shocked at his sudden step, of which they had no intima- 
tion, &c., while letters of congratulation and some wed- 
ding presents were sent to the supposed bride and groom. 
They don’t intend to marry for two years yet, so that the 
humor of the situation I unwittingly made for them must 
be apparent to all. Will Mr. Wetzler please consider this 
a correction and an apology, and proceed to unload his 
guns, as the Gossip man is doing his level best ? 

Miss Mariana Rogers, an amateur pianist and singer of 
uncommon ability, whose home is in Petersburg, Va., is 
this week visiting friends in Gotham. She is a niece and 
pupil of the talented composer, Frederick Charles Hahr, 
who likewise lives in Petersburg. Miss Rogers is a most 
charming musician, and clearly shows in her voice and 
playing that she is for music heart and soul. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Comstock have issued invitations for 
a musical ‘‘at home” at 100 Ross street, Brooklyn, next 
Wednesday evening. 

George W. Fergusson, the eminent baritone, has booked 
the following dates, among others: October 6, Buffalo, 
with the Orpheus Society; 10, Pawtucket, R. I., where, 
with Miss Lillian Blauvelt, he will open the new music hall ; 
17, St. Louis, song recital, with Mrs. Nathaniel Hazard, 
soprano, when they will be accompanied by the gifted song 
writer, Alfred G. Robyn; February 20 and 28, Art Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn; March 7, Sullivan's ‘‘Golden Legend,” 
Chicago, with the Apollo Club. George W. has big pros- 
pects for this season, and he deserves every bit of his suc- 


riage 
know 


cess. 


William A. Howland, that most excellent baritone, 


| soloist at the Church of the Divine Paternity, has left the 


with the Lotus Glee Club, of Boston, and Mr. Marquard | 


The latter is 
at present precentor at the Emory Street Presbyterian 
Church, Jersey City Heights. Mr. Van Yorx, a bright and 
shining pupil of Courtney, is solo tenor of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, and also of the Rev. Dr. Mendes’ 
Jewish Temple, where Mr. Parmette sings the bass. 

Miss Olive Mead, the charming young violinist, met with 


all the success that anyone could possibly desire at the | 


recent tenth annual music festival of the Western New 
Hampshire Musical Association at Claremont, N. H. 

The Misses L. Florence Heine, violin, and Marie L. 
Heine, piano, have during the past summer added to their 
already wide reputation, winning many laurels along the 
Pacific Coast. Among the engagements they filled were 
the following: August 29, recital at Unity Church, Los 
Angeles ; September 4, recital, Assembly Hall, Paso Ro- 
bles ; 6. with the Loring Club, of San Francisco, first con- 
cert, eighteenth season ; 
San José. 


Bostonians after two successful seasons with them, and 
next year will settle in Gotham in his own studio. A 
beautiful sacred song by Mr. Howland, ‘‘ That Glorious 
Song of Old,” has recently been published by Ditson. 
Together with his cousin, Miss Laura Halsted Graves, 
contralto, and Arthur J. Bassett, pianist, Mr. Howland 
gave a very successful musical on September 13 in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Worcester, Mass. On the program then 
given Mr. Howland appeared as composer, singer and 
pianist. He sung his own song ‘‘ Dolores” and played on 
a second piano the orchestral parts to the first movement 
of concerto, and Mendelssohn's ** Ca- 
priccio,” op. The Worcester ‘‘Spy ” said: ‘* The con- 
cert was in some sense Mr. Howland’s swan song, for he 
will soon remove permanently to New York. The beauty 


Beethoven to 


99 


wwe 


a 


| of his baritone voice is proverbial in this city, and he sings 


12, concert, Unitarian Church, 


Mrs. Schultz, the well-known soprano, of San Francisco, | 
is in town, and her friends are trying to have her remain | 


through the season, perhaps permanently. 


She is the | 


solo soprano of the First Congregational Church of San | 


Francisco, and has done a great deal of oratorio and con- 
cert work along the Pacific Coast. Mrs. Schultz is essen- 
tially a dramatic soprano, possessing a voice of uncommon 
Her studies have been long 
and faithful, so that she is now a thoroughly equipped 
artist. 


Gotham and become one of us. She isa lady of remark- 


Methvedist Church, San Francisco, who has won for himself 
a high reputation as a composer and teacher. 

Hermann Wetzler, the gifted young composer and organ- 
ist, has returned from his summer outing in Germany, and, 
revolver in hand, is hunting for me high and low—yet I 
am still living. During the past summer he sent me what 
I took to be a wedding announcement, and, as my readers 
are aware, I mentioned in this column that he was mar- 
ried. The card was in German, and seemed to me to say 
that a gentleman and lady desired to announce the mar- 


Her | 


with so much of earnest feeling and musicianly freedom 
that the approval of his audience is won instantly. His 
enthusiastic interpretation of Schumann’s ‘Two Grena- 
diers’ was quite the climax of the evening.” Worcester 
is Mr. Howland’s old home. He is at present in Bridge- 
port, Conn. < 

Two more of J. Eldon Hole’s pupils are settled in prom- 
inent church positions: Miss Marie Jardine, solo soprano 
of Holy Innocents Roman Catholic Church, and Miss Susie 
Harris, solo alto of the Synagogue, at Lexington avenue 
and Seventy-second street. 

David Torrence has gone upon the road as principal bari- 


| tone in ‘‘ The Fencing Master,” succeeding Hubert Wilke. 


Perry B. Turpin, second tenor of the Apoilo Quartet, of 


| Washington, D. C., was in town last week. 


It is to be hoped that she will decide to stay in | 











A Prolific Composer.—lIt is announced from Ber- 
lin that the Emperor William has sent a cantata, of which 


Queen Margherita, of Italy. The work is intended to ex- 
tol Her Majesty's personal and intellectual qualities. 

Opera in St. Petersburg.—The company en- 
gaged by Carlo Guidi for the opera at St. Petersburg is 
composed of prime donne: Sembrich, Calvé, Pacory, Leone, 
Guerriniand Ruggieri; tenori: Marconi, Avedano and Pela- 
galli-Ravetti; baritoni: Battistini and Cotogni; bassi, 
Nannettiand Silvestri. Director of the orchestra, Maestro 
Podesti. 





CONCERT TOUR, | 


“NEW YORK CELEBRITIES 


The most attractive Company on the road. 


SECURE YOUR DATES. 
Under the manageinent of 


Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
WEBER PIANO WAREROOMS, 
Sth Avenue and 16th Street, New York. 





THE NEW VORK 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND ORATORIO, 


106 and 108 East 23d Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


The only special school devoted to the study of opera and ora- 
torio in this country. Course system and separate branches system 
both used A series of Twelve Operatic Performances, to be 
riven at a first-class theatre with costumes and accessories, will be 
inaugurated in December. Evening opera choral classes for those 
wishing to become professional choristers. Courses now forming, 
make early application. Examination for a free scholarship (tenor) 
will take place on September 22, from 2 to6 P.M. Among our last 
year's graduates, Miss Maud Bliss has been engaged by Mr, Francis 
Wilson and Miss Rena Atkinson by Mr. Wm. T. Carleton. 


The scholastic year will commence Monday, September 
24, 1894, 


Director. 
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" yea ext e ick Bowyer 

Sorg It was tl st production « 

etta, and the composer conducte 

T ea a ot e piece s older than Mr Bowyer 

i tif that please 4 past generation when 

e farce ‘‘ Nature and Philosophy; or, the You 
Who Never Saw aWoman A boy is educated by a woman- 
ating father, and when the male servants rebel at the 
f doing laundry work a country g is smuggled 
e house. The young man sees her, falls in love with 
he 1 is told by his father that she is a ‘‘devil-bird."” His 
latura ply, is ‘‘ Papa, buy me that.” The father relents, 
lly gives him the devil-bird as a present, and there is 
the prophecy of wedding bells. The dialogue of this new 
piece is singularly old-fashioned and dull, and the music is 
utterly without distinction. Miss Collins sang discreetly 


pleasantly, and although she danced but little, the little 


ve pleasure. The supporting comedians, Messrs. Dolan, 





Curran, Ward, Hayes and the Marions, Samuel and David, 












were earnestly inadequate. One line or one kick of ‘* Ta- 
i-ra-boom-de-ay ” would have been a welcome exchange 
for the whole operetta. Yet there is reason to believe that 
we favorable conditions Miss Collins would do 
yr ¢ od w t comic pel i 
x x 
The Duff Con pany opened an engagem< nt the same 
evening at the J'remont Theatre with a performance of 
The Mikado.” The following review appeared in the 
Boston *' Journal” of the 25th 
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The Thirty-seventh annual festival of the Worcester 
Mass.) Co Musical Association, Carl Zerrahn, conduc- 
tor, Franz 1eisel, associate conductor, took place at 
Worcester, in Mechanics’ Hall, September 25, 26, 27 and 28 
Tuesday evening, the 25th, ‘‘ Elijah” was given with these 


Miss Gertrude M. 
Rieger and E A concert 
f the 26th in which Beethoven's 


Miss Caroline G. Clarke, 
W.H 


atternoon < 


solo singers 


Messrs F, Bushnell 


stein 


was given the 
Fourth symphony and pieces by Bach, Saint-Saéns and 
We were played by the orchestra; Miss C. G. Clarke 
sang songs Franz, Grieg, Schumann and the solo in 
“Ful ‘*Phoenix Expirans.” Verdi's 
Requiem of the 26th, with Mrs. 
Monteith, Mrs. Wyman, Messrs. Rieger and Campanari 


per 
by 


ite floribus,” from 


was sung the evening 


the solo singers. 


Artists’ Night. The orchestra played Wagner’s ‘‘ Faust” 
overture, ‘‘Carneval Romain,” Berlioz, and ‘‘ Réve apres 
le bal,”’ Czibulka. 
Mrs. Juch, Mrs. Alves, Messrs. Schott, Rieger and the two 
harpers, Edmund and Heinrich Schuecker. There were 
arias by Braga, Wagner (‘' Dich Theure Halle,’ sung by 
Mrs. Moyer, and ‘‘Graalerziihlung ” from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
sung by Mr. Schott), Verdi, Weber and the duet from Act 
I. of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” sung by Mrs. Moyer and Mr. Schott. 
Then there were selections from 
Lost.’ 

Friday afternoon, the 28th, was devoted to the memory 
of Tschaikowsky and Gounod. Mrs. Juch sang three songs 
by the former. Mrs. Rivé-King played his piano and 
orchestra fantasie, op. 56, and the orchestra played the 
andantino and scherzo from his Fourth symphony. The 
selections from Gounod were ‘‘ Sanctus,” from ‘St. Cecilia 
Mass” (Mr. Clarence B. Davis and chorus); ‘‘ Hymn to St. 


Cecilia,” in which Mr. Kneisel played the violin obligato ; | 


air from of sung by Mme. Juch ; trio, 


pr 


and Dufft, 


‘Queen Sheba,” 
ison scene, ‘* Faust,” sung by Mme. Juch, Messrs. Davis 
and 
Redemption.” 
Samson and 


the chorus, ‘‘ Unfold ye portals,” from 
festival closed Friday night 
with Saint-Saéns’ ‘ Delilah,” in which the 
solo singers were Mrs. Alves and Messrs. McKinley, Dufft, 


‘The The 


3abcock and Charles I. Rice. 

No new work, orchestral or choral, of any dimensions 
was given at this festival, and yet the programs as a 
whole were better chosen and arranged than at the three 
preceding festivals. There was little that was trivial, 
there was nothing that was absolutely vulgar. 


3ut the performances of soloists and chorus did not | 


reach the average of last year. Still, to criticise each sin- 


ger in detail would now be an unnecessary and wearisome | 
task, as they are nearly all known to you, as are their | 


merits and their shortcomings. 

Nevertheless, it is a pleasure to mention the admirable 
singing of Mrs. Alves, which, judged from the pedagogic 
standpoint, left almost nothing to be desired. Her voice 
is so under intelligent control, her tones are so pure and 
even, her phrasing is so thoroughly studied and yet so ap- 
parently spontaneous that she delights both musician and 
amateur 


At the same time *‘ Delilah” is a rdle that makes severe 


demands on temperament, and at times calls for scene | 


painting rather than miniature-like detail. Happy perhaps 
is that woman who cannot enter sympathetically into the 
full portrayal of such a part ; yet, when it must be sung, 
the singer should be a devouring flame. 

Mrs. Wyman has gained in breadth and authority since 
she was last heard inthis country. Her voice, as of old, is 
rich in color and in perfume. It is a sensuous voice, and 
the sensuousness just escapes animality. Sut artistic 
taste restrains sensuality, and the passion, if at times som- 
bre, melancholy or dazzling, is noble. The singer has not 
And viewed technically, her per- 


tarried in Byzantium. 


formance called for naught but praise. 
g I 


made a favorable impression, and deservedly, 


had 


Miss Stein 


chance to show the 
ng. Mr. Rieger 

did excellent work 1n the “ Mrs. Montieth was 

heard at | in ‘* Aida.” Mrs 

was recalled and sang the ‘‘ Venzano Waltz,” to the evident 

Mr. Schott declai ** Lohen- 


although in ‘‘ Elijah” she little 


ompass of her voice or her ic feeli 





1er best the air from Moyer 


delight of the audience. med 


grin’s”’ story of the Graal with effect, and then gave as an 
encore ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers.” His voice was fresher 


d under much better control than when he sang here in 


an 
last 


season. 


Schuecker, the harper, 


opera 
Mr. 
markably 


Edmund displayed a re- 


beautifu 
peccable technique ; but, I am sorry to say, I was disap- 
pointed in Guilmant’s arrangement of the Handel organ 
concerto, which was played by Mr. Carl on an organ that 
I know how fond Guilmant is 


ltone,a genuine cantabile and an im- 


served him treacherously. 
of honoring the masters of past centuries, but it seems mis- 
taken reverence to disturb this dead and buried concerto, 
with its first movement full of dull, senile chatter, its sec- 
ond with a few measures of quiet beauty, and its third that 
seems repugnant to the character of the organ. 


The soloists were Mrs. Guthrie-Moyer, | 


Rubinstein’s ‘* Paradise | 


| very likely to become what I, at 


The work of the orchestra was almost always excellent, | 


andit often was wholly admirable. Mr. Zerrahn appeared 
to be refreshed by his European visit, and Mr. Kneisel 
showed genuine talent asa conductor. 

The chorus, which numbered on paper 515, was heard to 
best advantage in the ‘* Requiem,” although in this work 
there was too often a non-observance of nuances. In 
‘* Elijah” there was too much self-complacent boisterous- 
ness; and in ‘*Samson and Delilah,” while the perform- 
ance was respectable, there was naturally too much of the 
conventional, oratorio, psalm singing spirit, in short the 


performance was too respectable. 


a 
At a concert the afternoon of the 27th the orchestra | 
played the ‘Romeo and Juliet Symphony,” by Berlioz, 


and two pieces by Johns; Mr. W. C, Carl played with or- 
chestra Hiindel’s Seventh organ concerto, arranged by 
Guilmant 
J. H. McKinley sang arias by Verdi (*‘ Ritourna Vinciter”’) 
and Massenet (from ‘‘ Werther”), and the chorus sang 


Zadok the Priest.” Thursday evening was 
d 5 


Hiindel's 


I am informed that the financial result of the years of 1891, 
1892 and 1893 was a deficit of $3,000 or $4,000. Mr. Mun- 
roe, the president of the association, told me Saturday that 


| he was unable to give the result of this season, but that the 


first time in America”) ; Mrs. Monteith and Mr. | 


association would probably ‘‘ come out just about even.” 
Some complained in Worcester that the soloists as a class 
were not of great reputation, and argued therefrom a lack 


of public interest. But the hall was crowded Artists’ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





| Night, and the applause was hearty and indiscriminate. 
Then, too, the managers might say, ‘‘ Where will you find 
any better singers?” The answer to this is: ‘‘ Hold your 
festivalin the spring. Then there are singers of international 
reputation open toengagement. If you wish a thoroughly 
| trained and dramatic soprano or tenor look over the réles 
| of the opera companies. If you wish a brilliant concert 

singer, there isa Melbaora Nordica. The market will then 
| be full of virtuosos of every kind.” 


As for the chorus, I do not believe in bulk. As 
musician and as hearer, I do not believe that any 
| ‘grand chorus” makes for musical righteousness. And 


yet such is the condition of music at present in nearly 
every festival town that a sincere attempt to give properly 
a work with picked singers and faithfully rehearsed orches- 
tra would be undoubtedly a suicidal policy, so far as the 
pecuniary support of the public is concerned. 


* 
* 


* 

The sale of the Symphony tickets was sane and steady. 
To quote from the Boston ‘‘ Herald” apropos of the first 
sale for the Friday afternoon rehearsals: ‘‘ While there 
was no very great competition there was a steady demand 
There was plenty of sharp bidding at 
The ‘ gilt edged’ seats were 


at good premiums 
times up to a certain point. 
those in the centre and the first row of the balcony, and 
these brought the ‘gilt edged’ prices. The tiptop pre- 
mium of the day was $92, which was bid for three seats, 
R 17, 18 and 19, 17 being on one side of thecentre aisle and 
| 18 and 19 on the other. This premium of $92 made the 
cost of each ticket $104. The second highest premium of 
the day was $76 for a seatin K. The seats from H down 
| to O were in greatest demand, and the prices in these rows 


ranged from $35 to $65 or $70.” 


os 


* * 


| Mr. Woolf's new comic opera has been secured by Mr. R. 

| M. Field, and it will be immediately put in rehearsal at 
the Museum. ‘Prince Pro Tem” will see its 100th night 
the 5th. 

At the dedication of the new Music Hall, Pawtucket, 
R. I., the 10th, Mr. Jule Jordan’s new cantata, ‘‘ Barbara 
Frietchie,” for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, will be 

| produced by the Arion Society of Providence, of which Mr. 
| Jordan is leader. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel has purchased of his former teacher, 
Professor Gruen, of Vienna, his world famous Stradivarius 
violin, which is of the maker’s best period, 1717. Mr. 
| Kneisel paid $5,000 for it. 

The Melba Concert Company will be heard here in Music 
Hall, October 23 and 27. 


* 
* 

As you know, Mr. Edward E. Rice applied for an injunc- 
tion to restrain Miss Camille D’Arville from playing or sing- 
i 2 & 6 
ing for anyone in the United States or Canada unless with 

him. 
In the Supreme Court yesterday Justice Holmes rendered 
his decision, refusing the injunction. As this decision is of 

& 

great interest to singers and managers, perhaps you would 


like it in full 





This is a billto restrain the defendant from rendering ser 
any place of amusement 1ited States or Canada, e 
I th ff, d term for whict 





management of 





is admitted 














fendant agrees to sing forthe plain ontract 

and contai indertaking not to render services for others in the 
terms of tt junction asked. The defenses relied on are that the 
plaintiff, since the making of the « l e 
defendant a considerable sum due he ar 







-ontract, and anote payable or 





is not pecur 








hat this is outside 


accept the t would injure and lower h position on the stage 


part 


Upon all the evidence I construe the def contract as she 
t. Indeed the plaintiff did 


“ Little Christopher Columbus 


not much oppose this construc- 


construes 1 
It appears that the music of 


tion ‘ 
was, as well might be, comic opera music, and the contention was on 
the words, and the effect of the words, as giving character 

t 


On such rapid reading asI was able to accomplish while t 


to the 
piece. he 
trial was going on, should think they were perilously near the line, 
and that within the term such things are apt to receive in this coun- 
try, seemingly to the greater satisfaction of the public, the play was 
least, should consider nearer to a 
burlesque than to any more dignified kind of performance. 

It is agreed on all hands that a court of equity will not attempt to 
compel a singer to perform a contract to sing. I shall assume that 
this is the law. Not that the court has not the same means at its dis- 
posal tocompel the performance of this act as any other, but, apart 
from any other consideration, perhaps because just in proportion as 
the artist’s work rises in the scale of excellencies, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the court to follow the performance on evi- 
dence after it has taken place and to decide whether the artist in 
good faith and really has given the other party the benefit of the 
gifts on account of which he was engaged. But if this is so, as is 
admitted, it appears to me, with all respect to judges who may have 
taken a different view, that there is no sufficient justification for 
saying to an artist that although I will not put him in prison if he re- 
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fuses to keep his contract, I will prevent him from earning his living 
otherwise as a more indirect means of compelling him todo the 


same thing. I do not quite see why, if an equitable remedy is to be 


given for the purpose of making an artist keep his contract, the | 


usual remedy should not be given, and the whole of it. Why if I 
say, “If you do not sing for the plaintiff you shall not sing else 


‘If you do not sing for the plaintiff y« 





I should not 


I think that 


vhere,”’ say, 


shall go to prison.”’ the later English judges are quite 




















ilive to the force of these considerations and simply bow to the 
authority of Lumle Wagner, which, of course, does not bind me 
Itis one it a singer should not perform at a rival 
theatre in 4 ther sa at € er 
any where ere very like l u ssue 
t But e aps, and at all events 
oO frame it \ xg ig ita n wt ‘e 
not think « ne to the othe ‘ 
lefense relied on 
Of course the breach of an earlies itract is not egal defense to 
8 one earing lest 1 ¢ an 1 
tion, wh f co e on e establishment of a 
egal rig ylvency of the plaintiff, and the cer 
tainty of the I ipulated pay, are of importance 
1ere, and i to have some weight with me, 
as it did ection I do not think it enough that the 
plaintiff at the hearing offers a bond and the responsibility of third 
person with whom defendant did not deal for the performance of his 












undertakings. If I am satisfied,as I am, thatthe defendant when 
she refused to perform and made other arrangements 

lieved that whether she got paid or not depended at least upon the 
plaintiff’s luck ir following session, and perhaps on other ele- 
ments, I do not t k that I ought to compel her to a choice be- 
tween sharing the plaintiff's risks and idleness or qual idleness. 


and 





For even a qualif inju me, 


forall 





know might interfere fz 


of employment 


And now Miss D’Arville goes on the road with*'t Made- 


leine.”’ Puitie HALE. 
From Mr. Cowen. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 
IR—My attention has been called to an 


article about myself and my opera “ Signa,” which 
I have no desire to lay 


25. 


appeared in your issue of July 


| return. 
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mber 29, 1804. | 
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CHICAGO OFFICE 
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NOTHER musician, who was 


mash 1¢ 


of 


A 


other places, has returned. This city has a certain fascina- 


tion for anyone who spends any length of time here, and 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


| praise, 


Chicago before the fire and has since lived in many | 


having lived here for years one, sooner or later, no matter | 


where one’s lot may be cast, feels an irresistible desire to 
Robert Goldbeck was a citizen of Chicago before 
the fire. He lived here long enough to become thoroughly 
imbued with the Chicago esprit du corps, and although he 


| has been successful in many ways and in many places since 


| ago, he has yielded at last t« 


the fire drove him forth with many others so many years 
» the attraction of Chicago. 


| Mr. Goldbeck has a reputation that is high and also cos- 


| mopolitan. 


| way artistic. 


any emphasis on the curious fact that there should be two | 


such opposite opinions expressed on my opera in the same 


issue of your paper—the one I have referred to above, 
in New York, the other contained in the letter 
that, 


ustice to myself, 1 should be allowed to correct a gross 


written 


from your London correspondent, but I feel in 


misstatement which occurs in the former of these notices. 


It is stated therein that I ‘‘ boldly declared that the in- 


iguing and wire pulling of Mascagni and the others of 


e brood of composerlings in Milan did much to make my 


opera fall flat.” This is absolutely untrue. It is not my 


intention at this remote distance of time to again enter 





into a detailed account of my experiences, pleasant or 
otherwise, in the ‘‘ Land of Song,” but I may say that any 
complaints I had justly to make were certainly not 
directed toward any of my Italian colleagues. I have the 
pleasure to be a personal friend of Mascagni, as well as of 


Boito, Franchetti, Puccini and others, and not only do! 


consider any of these gentlemen incapable of intriguing 


against a brother musician, of whatsoever nationality, but 











gratitude for their cordial acknowl- 

s with the Milanese public, and for 

t which they afterward extended 
oward me at a most trying moment of my career 

I trust you will oblige me by inserting these few remarks 





in your next issue, and, in conclusion, I would add that my 


right name is not either ‘‘ Cohen” or ‘‘ Kohn,” but always 


vhat I now have the honor of signing myself. 





Yours obed Freperic H, Cowen 
1AM rr 
) N Septe 13, 1804. | 





Jaroslaw de Zielinski 


that this well-known pianist has after a year’s absence re- 


The Buffalo papers announce 


turned to stay in that city, devoting himself to his work of 


teaching and concertizing. 


Miss Marguerite Wuertz, the vio- 


ra 


Marguerite Wuertz.- 


linist, will shortly be heard in concert under the patronage 


of Mrs. J. D. Rockefeller, the concert taking place at the 


latter’s residence. She will also appear later with the 
Damrosch Orchestra. 
The Sutro Sisters —Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the ensem- 


ble pianists, who have made such astonishing successes 
abroad, are expected to return to America about November 
1, and they have already been engaged for numerous con- 
certs, in which the novelty of their performance promises to 
attract unusual attention. 


Johann Strauss’ Silver Wreath.— Mr. Rudolph Aronson 
is just in receipt of a cable from Vienna, signed Baron 
3ezecsny, chairman Strauss Jubilee Committee, announcing 
that the presentation of the Johann Strauss silver wreath 
(subscribed to by his American admirers) will take place 
on the stage of the Imperial Opera House October 15 next. 
Mr. Aronson will sail to-morrow for Vienna and will pre- 
sent the wreath in person. He expects to be gone about 
four weeks, New York | 
will perform a program made up entirely of Strauss com- 
positions on October 15, as also the Eden Musée Company 
and the A2olian Company. 


Nearly every theatre orchestra in 


| played in St. Louis for a short season and afterward 


He is both an executive artist and a composer 
of merit. 
He gave a recital at Kimball Hall Thursday 
evening. 

The recital was complimentary, and also served as a re- 
There were many among the audience to whom 
The years that have 


ception. 
Mr. Goldbeck was not a stranger. 


























a1 
Dennis for the benefit of the ‘‘ Times-Mail ” Relief Society. 
| Those taking part inthe attractive program gave their 
services gratis. The Arion Lady Quartet sang several selec- 
tions. The ladies sang with artistic finish and made a de- 
The Imperial Male Quartet also deserves 
Will P. McHenry sang with spirit and correct- 
ably. Mrs 


c 
cided impression. le 
ir 


1ess. Mr. Winter played his violin pieces adn 


Myer S. 
tation of Proch’s air and variations. 


Emrich made a sensation with her fine inter] 
Her voice is brilli 


and powerful, and she has devoted much careful study and 


practice to the training of her voice. Will E. Dennis sang 
his songs in a manner which speaks well for his merit. His 


is a pure high tenor, and as much feeling and 


voice 


Miss Gertrude Grosscup deserves the highest 


expression if e 


praise for her artistic work at the piano. She is certainly 
an ideal accompanist. 
= 
The latest musical organization of this city is the Chi- 
os 


cago Operatic Club. It is composed of Mme. Ragna Linné, 
soprano; Miss Bella F. W. 
Zimmerman and J. Armour Galloway, tenor and bass, and 
These 


Tomlins, contralto; Messrs. 


Angelo De Prosse, musical director and pianist. 
people have had long experience on the concert stage and 


also are familiar to that of the opera. Their intention is 


| to give scenes from operas, with scenery and costumes, 


and also to do concert work. Their répertoire as an- 


| nounced is extensive and is made up of classic and popular 


| compositions. 


| Mr. Steindel will 
His playing is strong, full of life, and in every | 


* 
oa 


Bruno Steindel, the favorite violoncellist, will give a 
concert in Kimball Hall Thursday evening, the 18th inst. 
of Miss Mathilde 
Adolf Weidig 


has returned from a visit to Europe and will play with the 


have the assistance 


Stumpp, pianist, and Bruno Kiihn, violinist. 


Chicago Orchestra this season. 


* 
* 


The subscriptions to the Chicago Orchestra concerts 


are coming in rapidly. 























passed since he left here have touched him lightly. He is | » 
still the same reliable artist His program was eee 3 : ; 
. F. Wight Neumann has returned from Europe. He has 
Moonlight Sonata”... .cccccccccccccscccccscccsaccecveccess Bee ven | e . 
Song, 1 cs " ; many contracts with celebrated artists for this season in 
ong, Transcrip Rinavas oenceccubedseedueegungobetesnons ens¢ ip z : 
Nocturne in B, op. 62, No. 1 his safe. WALTON PERKINS. 
Etude C minor : — ——— 
** Honeymoon ) - 
; 99 Crai 
vo eeeeeneeseecenens roldbe Parsifal” and the Holy Crail. 
Mexican Dances 
Received first prize at Stuttgart, 1991 [. is useless to compare Wagner's “ Parsifal 
On Wine OF S606 o6 6.cces cicdedeaciiwens hiatees Mendelssohn. Liszt with any ordinary opera; it is more akin to the 
R eoveccere ine vantnadiue ‘ ree Lis : ° : “Sits esd : 
the first there wa feeling of disap medieval miracle plays, with legendary characters substi- 
> first there was a feeling « sappointment : . 
- tty sgh " Merah eagle 9 Bing ; asi tuted for Biblical dramatis persone, and every modern ac- 
aroused by the player. His performance of the Beethoven ; id as ; 7 , 
f pci , ; cessory of scenery and detail supplementing the cruder 
sonata was not satisfactory throughout. The poetic el : : f" ee 7 “ p fal” 
> geht 1 1 dramatic art of olden days. In some ts ‘* Parsifal 
ment was missed. But the player steadily gained in power = ae " 
es Se ad aed , recalls our English ‘‘ Piers the Plowman. Just as in those 
to the end of his program and the Liszt rhapsody was ‘ ’ i ill 
’ , 1 1, ; > remarkable visions ‘‘ Piers” first represents the typical 
played most brilliantly and in a masterly manner. The], ge’ s e * ; 
x , %G x 399 = , | honest laboring man, and in the er visions of 
group of compositions by Mr. Goldbeck shows thorough , =e ; 
, ' , ; Dowel and Dobest becomes the personification of 
musicianship in thematic treatment and the melodic inven- | ~ H “a ‘s : ’ + 

1 1: “Le 7 e the Saviour Himself, soin Wagners festivai drama tne 
tions are poetic and striking. Chicago has plenty of room | , F wii ’ 

: ‘ hero first embodies man in his early innocence and purity, 
within her gates for artists like Robert Go kind het >). Mies eee ae a + aa dee r : ) 
vill ] ¢ elcome and then develops into the fuller symbolism of the Saviour 
will receive a hearty weicome., : ‘ ae 

; and Deliverer, and by his resistance to evil, and his sym- 

. pathy with the suffering of Amforta ers ‘‘Kun- 

Mrs. Nellie Bangs-Skelton, who is a favorite pianist of | dry” from her curse, cures *‘ Amfortas” and becomes in 
Chicago, will be given a testimonial benefit concert at Cen- | his turn the guardian and minister of the Holy Grail 

tral Music Hall, Tuesday evening the 16th inst The scenes—particularly the Hall of the Grail—are tri- 

or the past years 1 with a painful a umphs of stage illusio yut I cannot help feeling sorry 

: i - : ae © | that the Cup itself is illuminat y electric light; it is 

tnis fa e ae re t¢ ecognize Mrs. Skelt 1.1 1 ; 1 , 
e1 ances haritable purposes that have Impossibie to help seeing the con cord that hangs 
r friends, unsolicited, to tender this public token of ay ition | from it, and even the spark glowing inside the ruby glass 
and sympathy The stage directions, as printed in the E 
Phe 7 " blinding ray of light shoots down from above upon the Cup, 
Genevra johnstone-bis I irence ft ’ a, * e 1 a wee . } ‘ y } 
Mr. Max Bend Mr. Ge H. ‘ vhich glows with increasing } ple stre,” sound both 
( ago Ladies’ Quarte W. C. E. See more suggestive an 1 ore mpressive. Electric n 
eck, Mr. George Ellswort Band connection with the Holy Grail is an anachronism.—The 





This is a most worthy compliment to a painstaking, tal- 


ented artist. The good feeling shown by the musicians 


who have volunteered their services is another gratifying 


circumstance. The concert will be one of the best of the 


local season, and will be well worth the price of admission 


‘* Athenia” thdrawn from the stage of McVi 


‘heatre with the close of this week’s performances. 


was WI! Kers 
The 
have done their utmost to make 


hat ] 


librettist and the composer 


must be said t it is a dis- 


the piece go, but so far it 


mal failure. Not only is the play tiresome to the limit of 


endurance, but the cast is entirely incompetent. Mr. Bige- 


low and Miss Golden are the only competent members of 
the company, and they have no chance to display their 


It 
cipals were competent. 


abilities. would bea little less unbearable if the prin- 


The chorus 1s certainly good ; 
much better in fact than the average opera chorus. It 
announced by the management that ‘‘ Athenia”’ will be 


1S 


will 


be produced in New York. Messrs. O’Keefe and Wales 


have many friends and well-wishers here who will be glad 
indeed if the opera meets with success in the two citi 


1Ul 


es 


mentioned. 


* * 


A most enjoyable concert was given in the Schiller 


‘Spectator. 


For Fursch-Madi’s Child. 














the Madison Square Concert Hall on Sa 

October 20, un the auspices of the Na 

tory of Music for the benefit of the fe 

daughter of Mme. Emy Fursch-Madi. An 

his orchestra, Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Mabel Phipps 
and Miss Bertha ire among those who are to 
appear. Mme. Fi i's death two weeks ago in cir- 
cumstances which left her daughter dependent on the aid 
of those friends whom h mother was too proud to ap] eal 


to was regretable enough t this concert worthy of 


renerous support 
generous suppor 


Mi 


t ft 


ton alter 
Ti 


ss Harriet A. Shaw, the American 


Harriet A. Shaw 


harpist, returns to Bos several months’ absence in 





Europe, where dut ily and August she was the solo 


ing 


harpist in the Belvedére Orchestra, at Dresden. On the 
n the 


eve of her departure Royal Music Director A 


1 
lf 
ii 


r'renkler pre- 
pi 
£ 


sented our charming countrywoman with a photograph of 


himself and a letter in which he says 7 7 © “ie 
H. A. Shaw, Harfenkiinstlerin aus Boston hat in einigen 
meiner Sommer Concerte in K6éniglichen Belvedére mit 


vielen Erfolg gastirt. Miss Shaw verfiigt iiber einen 


grossen Ton, vorziigliche Technick und vornehmen Musi- 


Theatre Thursday afternoon under the direction of Will E. | kalischen Geschmak.” 














Adele Margulies.—Miss Adele Margulies, the well- 
piano virtuoso, has resumed private instruction on 


known 
i 
be seen Mondays and Thursdays, be- 


the piano and cat 
tween 2 and 4, at 128 East Seventeenth street. 
Johannes Miersch.—Johannes Miersch, the violinist, has 


the position of inspector and professor at the Con- 


accepted 


servatory of Music at Athens, Greece, and has already 
sailed for that country. 

Maud Powell String Quartet.—The first concert given 
by the Maud PowellString Quartet takes place at Music Hall 


October 26, when Mr, Paul Tidden, piano, will assist in this 





a Paul Tidden 


he place of viola player made vacant by the departure 
iues Miersch for Greece, will be filled by Mr. 


nborn, who was a member of the Schmidt-Her- 





At Tarrytown.—An enjoyable concert was given at the 











Music Hall, Tarrytown, N. Y., last Wednesday evening for 
1e of the Hospital Association of that place, under 
e auspice the National Conservatory of Music of 

America lhe following was the progran 

piano ar V it Huguenots Phalberg De 
Me Janne erg He K 
| er 
Miss Berr W a 
{ 
Miss G e Ha 
‘ G ers S . 
Mr. Harr I t 
liss Bertha Visanska 
Ma Dowe 
ArTis 
M eW 
" 
Lis 
. effy 
M Mabel Phipps 
° ee De be 
Mr. W rd Watters 
i Wilhelm 
Wieniawsk 
Miss Josey € ners 
I ’ ar Mozart 
Miss Wilson and Mr. Watters 
garian fantasie (with accompaniment of second pian Liszt 
Miss I ha Visanska 
Mr. Joseph Pizzarello, accompanist 


Artistically and pecuniarily the affair was a great suc- 
cess 
Death of W. R. Arnold.—Mr. W 


known manager and all-round theatrical man, died Sep- 


R. Arnold, the well- 
tember 5 of gastritis. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged in managing Remenyi, and was to Rave opened his 
season early in October. For the past four years he acted 
as advan 
and Mr. H. } 
sudden, he having been confined to his bed only one week. 
Mr. Arnold was born in Le Claire, Ia., April 15, 1859. His 
nature was a peculiarly amiable one, and he had a host of 


resentative for the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
His death was very 


e re} 
> 
>, 


Thearle’s attractions. 


friends both in and out of the profession. He was a mem- 
ber of several lodges and organizations, among which 
were the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and the 


Knights of Pythias. In the latter order he enjoyed the dis- 


tinction of Past Grand Chancellor. He was a singer of 
some note and possessed a remarkably strong, sympathetic 
baritone voice. The remains were taken West for inter- 


ment 


Dirk Haagmans’ Return.—Dirk Haagmans, formerly 
with the New York College of Music, has returned from 


and will teach hereafter at his studio, 168 
East Sixty-third street. 


his trip abroad, 

Lillie Berg’s School.—As Miss Liliie Berg’s school of 
singing includes conservatory advantages for classes and 
lectures, with private tuition from her faculty and from 
herself, she has secured new and spacious studios in the 
‘*Sherwood,” 58 West Fifty-seventh street. Her school 
has thus the double advantage of being in the most exclu- 
sive and tashionable neighborhood, yet close to all car lines 
east and west 

Walter Kaufmann.— Walter Kaufmann, the ‘cellist, has 
just returned from Fleishman's, the well-known artist resort 
in the Catskills, to resume his teaching. Mr. Kaufmann 
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is also available for concert work, and it is very likely that 
he may be heard frequently in concert this winter. 

Nina Bertini—It is saidthat Nina Bertini Humphry, the 
soprano, may join the New York Ideal Opera Company, 
Charles A. Kaiser, manager for the coming tour. Miss 
Bertini was prima donna with the Hinrich Opera Company 
the past summer, singing with this organization in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Montreal, meeting with uniform 
success. 

The Carri Institute.—'‘ The New York Institute for 
Violin Playing and School for Piano and Vocal Culture,” 
230 East Sixty-second street, Ferdinard and Hermann Carri, 
directors, is open to give pupils a complete musical education 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, not only to 
those whose object it is to perfect themselves as solo per- 
formers or teachers, but also to amateurs, who only wish to 
study for their own pleasure. The school has been estab- 
lished some years and enjoys unusual prosperity. 

Miss Yaw on Mrs. Bjorkstein.—In a recent interview 
with Miss Yaw we find her loyal to her native land. Among 
many interesting things she said: ‘‘ Regarding my teach- 
ers I wish to say that it is Mrs. Theo. Bjorkstein, of New 
York, who has done the most for my voice ; she is my true 
instructress. The old masters abroad have placed their 
seal of approval upon the manner in which my voice has 
been guided, and I am proud to say that I have received 
most of my musical accomplishments in my own native 
Let the genius of my home instructors be appre- 





country. 
ciated.” 

Mme. Moyer at Worcester.—Mme. Francesca Guthrie- 
Moyer, the dramatic soprano, was accorded an ovation at 
the Worcester, Mass., Music Festival on last Thursday 
night, when she sang the aria ‘‘ Dich theure Halle,” from 
‘ Tannhaiiser,” and later the grand duet from the first act 
of ‘‘ Die Walkiire”” with Herr Anton Schott. 

Herman Rakemann.—Mr. Herman C. Rakemann, the 
well-known violinist of Washington, and director of the 
Georgetown Orchestra, has returned after a three months’ 


trip. 


European 

Mr. Carl Fique.—Mr. Carl Fiqué, 
gained the second prize at the recent song festivalin the 
Madison Square Garden, desires to accept the musical di- 


whose male chorus 


rectorship of one or two first-class societies in New York or 
vicinity, either male, female or mixed choirs, English or 
German, Address 472 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn. 

A New Submarine Telephone.—The British 
ment is testing a new plan for signalling at sea, which has 
It consists merely of 


Govern- 


already yielded remarkable results. 
an ordinary gong fastened to the bow of the ship below the 
water line. This acts asa transmitter, and the receivers 
are gongs of exactly similar tone and rate of vibration, one 
on each side of the ship below the water line. The receiv- 
ing gong will take up and reproduce the sound of the send- 
ing gong from a long distance. Signals already have been 
clearly transmitted 10 miles 

Carl V. Lachmund.—Mr. Carl V. Lachmund, the well- 
known teacher and lecturer, has returned to town and 
reopened his studio, 262 Lenox avenue. 

The Clarkes.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarke 
have returned to town, after a two months’ sojourn at their 
country home in New Hampshire, and will begin teaching 
October 1 at Carnegie Hall, where they occupy a temporary 
studio until their new apartments at the hall are ready. 

Von der Heide.—J. F. Von der Heide, the well-known 
singing teacher. has returned to town and resumed teach- 
ing the voice and singing at his new music rooms in East 
Twenty-first street, near Gramercy Park. 

Rudolf King.—The Kansas City ‘‘ Journal” speaks in 
the following warm terms of the second appearance of Mr. 
Rudolf King in that place : 

The feature of the evening wasthe playing of Mr. Rudolf King, 
a pianist whose début brought him into local distinction, but whose 
He played even bet- 
His program 


second appearance was even more auspicious. 
ter than before, perhaps because he had a better piano. 
numbers were a Schutt gavot humoresque and a minuet from Raff’s 
or Suite, in both of which he again demonstrated exceeding 
deli clarity of execution. For encores he played the Schu- 
mann “*Traumerei” and a Schutt waltz. The 
illustrated better than anything else Mr. King has played that he is 
poetic toan extreme, and that 
By request he played the Chopin funeral march, which was the gem 





E m 


acy and 





Schumann number 
he can be as mellifluous as delicate. 


of his former program. 

PILE first issue of the page devoted to “ Wolf- 
sohn’s Musical Bureau Items” will be printed 

October 17. All artists desiring to avail them- 

of this mode of advertisement please 

address HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL 

BUREAU, 331 East Fourteenth Street. 


selves 








Marie Iaell.—The Parisian pianist, Mme. Marie 
Jaéll, will tour in Germany the coming season. The first 
of her concerts will take place in Berlin on October 28. 

Rotbmuhl at Stuttgart.—Baron Von Pretlitz, 
the director of the Royal Court Theatre, at Stuttgart, has 
notified Rothmiihl’s agent in Berlin that this artist has 
made great sensation as ‘‘ Raoul,” ‘‘ Faust” and ‘ Lo- 
hengrin,” in consequence of which his engagement had 
been effected for five years. 
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THE TWIN 
ST. Pau, Minn., August 24, 1804. 
F‘ IRD'S elegant little Music Hall was crowded to 

the doors with music lovers on the evening of Thursday, 
August 23. Miss Harmon and Mrs. Weed Munro, of Minneapolis ; 
Miss Stari, of Menominee, Wis., and Misses Farwell and Larkin 
and Messrs. Merrill, Hatch and Colville, of St. Paul, and Mr. Half- 
penny, of New York, gave the program. It wis a delightful 
affair, passing off with perfect smoothness and with great credit 
to those taking part. Miss Farwell (contralto) has a good voice, 


MUSIC IN 


round and full, and she used it with much skill and taste. Miss 
Larkin, too, is to be commended for her good work. Agair 


Miss Stari received the most flattering appreciations of her work 
with violin as well as voice. Mrs. C. B. Yale, the popular con- 
tralto, did not appear, much to the regret of her friends in both 


cities -_. 
MINNEAPOLIS, August 30, 1SH4. 
VERNA GOLDEN BENEFIT. 
Last evening a benefit concert was tendered to Miss Verna 


Golden, under the auspices of Calvary Baptist Church and 


Society, of which she isa member. The audience was a large 
one, and the varied program was most enthusiastically received. 
The under the of C. H. Watson, dir 


showed some careful study and excellent training, and their 


orchestra, baton ector 
voice was very good. A 
Mrs. Fritz Schla 
marred somewhat by the very poor piano in use. Asa 
Mr. Schl 
work of Mr. Porter was musicianly. 
The ever popular Masouie Quartet 


work in accompaniment to the pian 


and violin number, by Mr. and hter, was 
‘cellist 
achter is certainly among the best in the country. The 
Miss Josephine Jennings, 
soprano, sang delightfully. 
male) and Sappho Ladies’ Quartet gave some very pleasing 
numbers, and were well The young lady for whon 


the concert was gotten up is a pupil of Mr 


received 
i 


ana 


Schlachter’s, 
has been under his instruction for four years. It is at his recom- 
mendation that she is going abroad to pursue her studies with 
masters in the Old World. She has made rapid progress so far 
She handles the bow with skill and has 


and 


and her work is good. 


She is very earnest in her studies does not 


We shall expect to 


a good tone. 
slight any of her work. 
of 
in this connection the very laudable example given in the ac 
of ths Calvary Church people in aiding an ambitious music 
ontinued sojourn 


lear good accounts 





her from her new school of study. I cannot forbear to notice 


tion 


student to seek and gain the opportunity of a « 


amid the artistic and the musical atmosphere of the foreign 


musical centres. Granted that we have on our own shores equal 
advantages for instruction, yet our musical atmosphere is but 
just beginning to gather. 
x 

The Manning School of oratory, music and languages will 
open about the middle of September and under the most favor- 
able conditions. The Manning School of oratory has been a 
well-established fact in our city for several years, and it has long 
been the intention of its founder to add music, languages and 
dancing. Yet not until now has Mrs. Manning seen her way 
clear to do so. Walter Petzet, formerly of the Scharwenka 
Conservatory, New York, is an old friend and companion in the 
plan for the present form of school. With his aid the school of 
music has been added and languages have been made a branch 
With Mr. Petzet at the head of the musical de- 
Manning 


of instruction. 
partment and a competent corps of 
School begins its fourth year with very flattering prospects, the 
number of pupils in all departments being very large. 

Acton Horroy 


assistants the 








TROY. 
TRey, HM. ¥., 
ROY, like most other musical cities, is gradually 
awakening from the usual summer decline, and will 
shortly be fully aroused. The musicians, both vocal and instru- 
mental, are returning from the mountains or seashore, and 
nearly every church choir was filled last Sunday, of course to the 
gratification of the congregations. Every choir in Troy and 
vicinity, with one exception, has the month of August for vaca- 
tion, and you know how very acceptable it is. It is a short vaca- 
tion, too, in comparison to that of many other towns, but the 
musicians here are not the politicians, and so can’t kick. The 
outlook for a brilliant musical season is most auspicious. 

The Troy Vocal Society will commence its rehearsals for the 
season Tuesday evening, September 18, and will during the sea- 
son give five of its excellent concerts. This society is rapidly 
approaching its twenty-fifth year, and when it does reach that 
age a gigantic feast of music will be the result to honor the oc- 
casion. Not having written anything during the summer, I must 
say something about the Vocal Society's annual summer excur- 
sion. They took a three day trip, as usual, to Hotel Champlain, 
leaving Troy on the morning of July 17 and returning on the 
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evening of July 20. It would take too much space to describe 
the outing fully, so I will just state that fun of the best kind 
reigned continually. 
tiful resort we gave a concert that had been liberally advertised 
by the hotel people, and a low estimate of the number in attend- 
ance places it at 2,000. 

The event took place in the large dining room, and it was 


filled to standing room, together with the extra broad piazzas | 


on either side. The event was a grand affair, the society and its 


assistants doing themselves proud, and widely extending their | 


reputation. Nearly fifty members of the society took the trip, 


and the assisting artists were Miss Blanche Heimburgbe, so- | 
prano, of Albany; Miss Belle Munn, pianist, of Troy; Dr. J. | 


Albert Jeffery, organist, of Yonkers, and the Excelsior Quartet. 

It was the unanimous choice of all present that we again visit 
Hotel Champlain next season, and it is expected metropolitan 
artists will accompany us. 

The Troy Choral Club will commence its rehearsals Monday 
night, October 1. This popular mixed chorus will give four con- 
certs during the season. 

We also have two excellent bands here—Doring’s and the Troy 
City. The first named usually gives two concerts, and the sec- 
ond one; so you can see we are sure to have twelve first-class con- 
certs, the Troy Vocal Society giving five, the Choral Club four, 
Doring’s Band two, and the Troy City Band one. 

What is creating great interest among our musicians here and 
what isa grand undertaking is the founding of a conservatory 
music and art. This has only been recently considered, but 
the energetic people that have it in charge have it established on 
The famous Willard Seminary, which is lo- 


of 


a very firm basis. 
cated here, and which up to a year ago had been gradually going 
into ‘innocuous desuetude,” has lately been given a long lease of 
life by some grand gifts. The pot was started boiling by L. E. 
Gurley, who gave a handsome stone building, to be known as tI 


This gift was 


1e 
Gurley Memorial and which cost about $75,000. 
followed by Russell Sage, whose former home was in Troy, and 
who gave a beautiful building to be used as a dormitory, and to 
be called ‘‘ The Russell Sage Hall,” and which cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000. Of course the erection of these buildings 


necessitated the tearing down of the old and famous one, so that | 


a graduate would not know the place in its present state. 

Mr. Sage’s gift was followed by the one that I have reference 
to. Miss Plum gave a building to be devoted to music and art, 
and to be known as the ‘*‘ Anna Plum Memorial,” and which cost 


$25,000. This is the building of course that is of greatest inter- 


est to musicians. It was first intended to have only scholars at the 





linary attend the Conservatory, but a more liberal view ob- 
The 


is finely adapted for the promotion of the divine art, 


tained, and it is to be open to all applicants of both sexes. 
building 


and is being finely furnished for the purpose. 


The trustees have selected a faculty, choosing Miss Marion 


Sim as principal. The following extract from the Troy ‘‘ Press” 
will give an idea of her capabilities 


‘* Miss Sim came to Troy from Montreal, where she occupied a 
musical position. She began her musical education jn that 


»upil of Stephen Heller, and went from Montreal to 


high 
city under a } 
Paris, studying the piano under Delanux, and concerted music 

When 
n 


lited States she went directly to New 


under Jehin Prume, violinist to the King of the Belgians. 
to the I 


York and took a special course as to how to conduct a conserva- 


she returned 
tory under Alexander Lambert, director of the New York Col- 
Music, upon which principles Miss Sim will direct the 
l'roy Conservatory. This study will be invaluable to her in her 


lege of 


new undertaking.” 
Music 
been 


in all its branches will be taught, arrangements having 
lready. for teaching voice-culture, piano, violin, or- 
cornet, harmony, counterpoint, 
Vocal cul- 


made a 
gan, flute, violoncello, clarinet, 
fugue, sight-reading, solfeggio and choral classes. 
ture, &c., will be taught by Guiseppe Piravano, of Albany; the 
piano 
Stearns, the violin by W. J. Holding, the ’cello and clarinet by 
E.S. Thornton, the flute by W. G. Franke, and the cornet by 
Geo. F. Doring. The Conservatory will be formally opened 
Wednesday, September 12, and it is to be known as the Seminary 


will be taught by Miss Sim, the organ by Miss Clara 


Conservatory of Music of Troy, N. Y. FRANKLIN. 
PITTSBURG. 
PITTSBURG, Pa., September 6, 184. 


HE musical season this year in Pittsburg will be 
ushered in, as it were, by asound of trumpets greater in 
number than Sigismondi's interpretation of Rossini’s 1, 2, 3 
trumpets, in which he shouted, stuffing his ears : ‘‘ One hundred 
and twenty-three trumpets! Corpo di Cristo! The world’s gone 
mad and I shall go mad too!” 

In the first place Innes is here with his magnificent military 
band of sixty-five performers, giving two recitals each day of 
music which will please those whose ears have been cultivated to 
the classic form, as well as those who are inspired with rhythms 
which are measured by the “foot.” The crowning glory, how- 
ever, of Director Innes will be in the firing of the big guns as 
well as the hearts of the G. A. R. men with his very appropriate 
work entitled ‘‘ War and Peace.” Innes is a great favorite here, 
and his engagement for the Exposition season will be very profit- 
able to the management of the Exposition Society. 

Next week will be the time for the 123 trumpets, for it is to be 
the G. A. R. encampment. There will no doubt be bands from 
all the States in the Union, the combined noise of which will en- 
tirely overshadow the Innes Band, or, in the words of the sky 
poet, Innes will be ‘‘ out of sight.” 

On account of this encampment, it is no use of teachers trying 
to organize their classes, for, like the small boys at the circus, 
there will be a great ‘‘ following of the band wagon.” 

After the excitement incidental to such an occasion has sim- 
mered down, the hope of the longing professor will be fixed upon 
a more successful year than was experienced in the collegiate 
year which has just been buried without any mourners for its 
demise. 


On the evening of our arrival at the beau- | 


RI 
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rhythm of the rolling mill and the ring ot the glass manufactur- 
ers’ metal, which produces the jingling coin in the pockets of 
Pittsburg’s artizans, is here moving in a tempo accelerando. 

This week brought to the Alvin Theatre De Kovenand Smith's 
opera, ‘‘The Fencing Master.” Pittsburgers were especially 
interested in this production, as one of her sons was on the 
fence. That is, Harry Brockett was fencing with the Fencing 
Master. 

Harry has improved since he left his native city, and although 
he began his stage career with a “ foil,” yet notwithstanding, he 
| has satisfied his friends, who have great hope in his operatic 
future. 

Some changes have been made in the musical departments of 
some of our colleges. Among the most prominentis the engage- 
ment of Mr. Ad. M. Foerster as musical director of the Pittsburg 
FemaleCollege. The selection of Mr. Foerster was an excellent 
one, and will doa great deal of good in the way of systematizing 
the course of studies as well as adoptnig methods of conservatory 
teaching. 

A new music school will be opened next week. This one will 





R. 





Buenos Ayres.—The theatre which is being built at 
Buenos Ayres will, it is said, be the largest in the world. 





be like the spreading chestnut tree, or like the vine with its many 
branches. The trunk or stock will be in the heart of the city. 

Mr. Beverage Webster is the prime mover in this new venture. 
Like all young enterprises, great claims and statements are made 
in the prospectus, which underestimates all the actions of its | 
predecessors. The young doctor who has just received his 
sheepskin, looks upon the aged and gray physician with his years 
of experience as an old fogy ora back number. 

‘‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 

At the Duquesne Conservatory of Music the well known piano 
teacher, Mr. Joseph Gittings, has been engaged as principal of 
the piano department. Mr. Gittings is also director of the music 
department of the Pennsyivania College for Women. 

’ SIMEON 


BISSELL. 


COLUMBUS. 


Co._umsus, Ohio, September 12, LS4. 
HE quiet, peaceful, Sabbath-like stillness that has 
pervaded the musical atmosphere in this vicinity for the 
The musicians have nearly all re- 





past two months is broken. 
turned from their summer vacations and are busily engaged in 
mapping out the coming season's work ; a few are still absent, 
but they have been heard from at different points, and if the re- 
cent rains do not affect the roads toa great extent they will 
come straggling in by Saturday. 


The two leading musical societies, the Arions and Euterpeans, 
are making many promises, the most important being that this 
year will surpass all previous ones—a promise that will be hard } 
to fulfil, as both societies outdid themselves last year. 


The Arions, at a meeting Monday evening, elected Mr. Otto 
Engwerson as director, to succeed Mr. C. A. Graninger, of Cin- 
cinnati, who so successfully piloted them last year. Mr. Eng- 
werson is a thorough musician and instructor, and will undoubt- 
edly make a good showing this year. The first rehearsal will | 


occur on the 17th. 
x 


* * 

The Euterpean Society, composed of the Orpheus Club and 
Columbus Orchestra, a male chorus of about 40 and an orchestra 
of nearly sixty, have already begun rehearsing. Both societies 
have been augmented during the summer, and expect to appear 
in the first The members are showing a 
great deal of enthusiasm this season, the energetic manner in 
which they are conducting their campaign for subscriptions | 
showing that the recent infusion of young blood was greatly 
needed and of great benefit. 

er 


concert 100 strong. 


a 


The only occurrence of any moment in a musical way during 
the summer months was the presentation of the extravaganza 
‘* Aladdin,” a one act burlesque of much merit and entirely 
original, composed by Mr. Charles T. Howe, of this city. The 
plot being a ‘‘ take off” on the Arabian Nights’ story of ‘‘ Alad- 
din” much of the music naturally follows the style by common 
consent attributed to the Chinese. This is particularly the case 


with the incidental music and a few of the choruses. The solo 
numbers however are greatly varied in character and are of a 
superior order. Two especially are worthy of favorable com- 
ment, the ‘‘Song of the Princess,” a charming melodious waltz 
song, and the ‘‘ Song of the Magician,” the latter being worthy of 
a better place than it occupies. It 1s tuneful and really classical 
and if clothed with appropriate words would make a pleasing 
selection for the concert stage. Mr. Howe has gained an envi- 
able reputation as a composer, among his compositions being a 
number of songs, orchestral selections and solos for the flute, 
an instrument on which he is an artist, but in ‘‘ Aladdin” he has 
The libretto was furnished by Mr. 
It abounds with witty dialogue 


eclipsed all former efforts. 
O. C. Hooper, also of this city. 
and comical situations. On the strength of the great success of 
their work Messrs. Howe and Hooper have been engaged to write 
a three act extravaganza to be produced next season. They ex- 
pect to begin upon it shortly. 


The Apollo Quartet has returned from a concert trip through 
Kansas, and the members report good success. Inasmuch as the 
boys came home in a parlor car and rode up from the depot ina 
cab it is almost safe to say they made some money. 

* * * 

The ranks of the musicians lave been augmented by the arri- 
val of two new martyrs, who will make a heroic efford to raise 
the standard of music, and incidentally, a few dollars. The 
new comers will be warmly welcomed and cordially invited to | 


| play (free of charge) at the thousand and one charitable enter- | 


tainments that are given here annually. Happily, a refusal will 
not be a suicidal course. 
* 


* % 


My next letter may be able to give the definite plans of the 


There is, howéver, a brighter prospect in Pittsburg, for the | different organizations for the approaching season. 





| has not been heard 


| certain 


It is intended to seat 5,000 persons, and the stage will 
allow the display of a troupe of 800 persons. 

An Old Violin Concerto.—A violin concerto by the 
late Wilhelm Taubert, conductor at the Berlin Royal 
Opera in William I.’s reign, has recently been found among 
his papers by his son, Prof. Emil Taubert. Dr. Munck, of 
the orchestra of the Royal Opera, has completed the scor- 
ing of the accompaniments, and the piece will be played 
this winter for the first time by Prof. Waldemar Meyer. 

Mile. Duvernay.—From some interesting notes by 
the French historian, M. Pougin, concerning the late Mrs. 
Lyne Stephens (Mlle. Duvernay) we gather that this dis- 
tinguished premiére danseuse was a pupil of the famous 
Coulon, and made her début at the Paris Grand Opéra in 
1830, about three years before she came to the old King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, London. Shortly after she 
made her début she, from religious scruples, retired from 
the stage and entered a convent, but she did not take the 
vows, and returned to her professional duties a few months 
afterward. A little later on, after she bad won great suc- 
cess in Halévy’s opera ballet ‘‘ La Tentation,” she was the 


victim of an unrequited affection, and attempted to poison 


herself, but she was saved by the promptitude of a physi- 
cian, and very shortly afterward she gained high celebrity 
by her dancing in the ballet ‘* La Juive,” which was after- 
ward turned by Halévy into an opera. 

Mrs. Powell.—Mrs. Alma Webster Powell, an Amer- 
ican pupil of Mad. Lankow, has been engaged by the 
Frankfort-on-the-Main Opera House for first colorature 
parts, the engagement to begin in January, 1595. 
Pachmann 
He is an- 


Pachmann in Berlin.—Vladimir von 
in Berlin for many years. 
nounced to give three piano recitals there at Bechstein Hall 
in December. 

A Bulow Story.—The following stories about Hans 
von Biilow are given in the ‘‘ Neue Musik Zeitung :” 

‘While he was staying at Carlsbad, von Biilow was 
very much annoyed by visits which tormented him from 
morning till night. To free himself from this trouble he 
fastened his visiting card on the door with this notifica- 
tion : 

‘Hans von BtLow 


| cannot be seen in the morning, and not at home in the 


afternoon.’ 

‘‘ The morning after a mediocre performance at the Han- 
over Theatre, at which von Biilow was engaged as con- 
ductor, a lady inquired of him: ‘ Isit true, Herr Hofkapell- 
meister, that you stopped your two ears last evening so 
that you might not hear?' 

‘** Alas, madam, it is not quite true ! 
ear with my left hand, but as to the right, I wanted that 
for conducting.’” 


I stopped my left 


The Klindworth-Scharwenka Conserva- 
tory at Berlin.—The Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory at Berlin is making efforts in the right direction 
by the constant engagement of eminent artists as teachers. 
The acquisition of that grand master of the vocal art, Mrs. 
Amalia Joachim, created quite a sensation and promises 
well for the future artistic development of that branch of 
the Conservatory. Lately we hear of the engagement of 
the well-known virtuoso Prof. Waldemar Meyer for the 
violin classes; and not only he, but also Mrs. Marianna 
Scharwenka-Stresow, whose brilliant career as mistress of 
the violin is still in everybody’s remembrance, has con- 
sented to give part of her time to aspiring young talent at 
this Conservatory. Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow will also ap- 
pear again in public next winter, and will play for the first 
time a new violin concerto written by her husband, Director 
Philipp Scharwenka. This is a piece of news which will 
be welcomed by Berlin concert-goers. 
that the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
since it has joined forces with Prof. Hermann Genss and 


At any rate it is 
Conservatory 


under the guidance of so energetic a gentleman in conjunc- 
tion with his co-directors has lately conquered for itself a 
leading position among the many conservatories of Berlin. 
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Hi making that $30,000 grand piano to be 
shown at the opening of the new Vanderbilt 
house at Fifth avenue and Fifty-seventh and Fifty- 
eign eets 
2/2. 


WO more men well known in the piano trade have 
been added to the forces of Smith & Nixon, Mr. 
Robert L of Nashvil met. Je. Wi 
Chresher, ot Cleveland, having identified themselves 
with that concern. Both Mr. Loud and Mr. Thresher 
are men whose work has become notable in their re- 


Loud, le, Tenn., and 


spective cities, and the news of the positions appor- 
tioned them in the general scheme of the Smith & 
Nixon operations will be awaited with interest. 


| 


| who have been haunting the offices of the music trade 
| papers for months past will have for a position is with 


| things possible assist him to 


|; expectations of 


1S iperstinen BROTHERS sold four pianos from 
their retail floor in two hours one day last week. 

All of them were good sales, too. People who pur- 

chase Hazleton pianos are prepared to pay for good 

| value. 

aro 





ECKER BROTHERS are doing a good wholesale 
business and there is much activity in their re- 

tail business handled from their Union square ware- 

rooms. One of the houses in the trade that say 

little, Decker Brothers are always doing business. 

= 
as though the only chance the 
less well-known piano salesmen 


T begins to look 
several more or 


| some Western houses who require of their employés 


work. It will be greatly to the advantage of some 


| of these young men if they will apply for one of the 


‘‘jobs” from time to time advertised in these 


columns 


N 


a competitor. 


=+> 


EWBY & EVANS are firm believers in 
policy that to change an agency means to make 


They believe in giving to all dealers 


| absolute protection, and by working with him in all 


build up a trade in 
Newby & Evans pianos that will be a source of 
mutual profit. They desire, in short, that the dealer 


shall reap the rewards of theirsuccess. Working on 


| that policy it is to be doubted if there is any house in 


the piano business who have so little trouble wit 


oO 


h 
their Good treatment of agents who sell 


agents. 
representa- 


tion of their pianos. By the way, their Style 13 is 
having a splendid sale and is proving itself to be one 


; of their most popular designs. 


+> 
HE retail and the wholesale business in Steinway 
pianos done from the New York headquarters 


IO! 


the past two weeks has been something truly 


I+ 


phenomenal, It sanguine 


firm and it 


the most 
with that 
has run far beyond their preparations. 
Though the Steinway factories have been kept 
busy all summer, they having been among the excep- 
tions, and though the stock prepared for fall and 
winter trade was among the largest, if not the largest, 
ever prepared by them, Mr. William Steinway in- 
formed a representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
on Monday last that they had difficulty in keeping 
the New York warerooms sufficiently supplied with 
particularly grands—and that 


has exceeded 


all connected 


a full line of styles 
from now on the finishing departments of the factory 
will be run on extra time. 
ore 

LTHOUGH Tue MusiIcaL Courier of last week, 
A the monster issue of September 26, was pub- 
lished from our press room on time and was put into 
the mails several hours earlier than the regular hour 
on Tuesday, it has been learned that in some 
quarters, notably in the city, there was delay in its 
delivery. 


postal authorities, but because of the extraordinary 


size of the paper, which ran over two pounds in| 


weight. A postman having, say, only 50 copies to 


deliver was obliged to carry over 100 pounds of 
| actual matter in his sack, and we know of instances 


We would ask our readers to pardon this, | 
not on account of any tardiness of ours or of the | 


Ty 





the | 


| disposed of at ‘ 


in the vicinity of our own office where the postmen 
took out but three or four copies on each trip, so that 
in some cases, though the paper was delivered to the 
several sub-stations on time, it did not reach its final 
destination until 24 hours after it was due. 


or 


HE announcement in another column of the open- 

ing of the wire mill at Dolgeville, in which the 
well-known Giese piano wire will hereafter be manu- 
factured, will cause but little surprise to those who 
have watched the progress of Dolgeville as a centre 


| of manufacture for all things that go to make up 


pianos. It will still less surprise those who have the 
good fortune to be acquainted with some of the other 
schemes now in work to make of this wonderful little 


| town the very head centre of supplies for the music 


trade. 
= 
"THE greatest test of a piano’s popularity is to be 
found in the prosperity of the manufacturers of 


it. It’s the pianothat sells that the dealer wishes, and 
the piano that sells quickly and gives little or no 
trouble to the dealer is the one there is money in. 
There satisfaction in having pianos on your 


floor 


is no 
for 
money to have them stand there. 
trade how many Weser Brothers pianos stand long 


an indefinite space of time. It costs you 


In the rounds of 


on a dealer's floor? The size of their factory shows 


that the Weser Brothers pianoisa seller. If it were 
not, their immense factory would not be busy. It is 


busy and always is. 


very 


2 


moval sale,” during which his entire stock will be 


=e 


HE notice in another column that a Cleveland, 


Ohio, dealer has decided to inaugurate a ‘‘ Re- 
‘greatly reduced prices,” as it is his 
‘policy not to remove any pianos from his present 
minds 


+ 
L 


location,” must cause some uneasiness in the 
of the Cleveland music trade men who have watched 
the effect of such a movement in Chicago. 

an announcement in proba- 


felt a few months hence, when 


The effect of such all 
bility will be largely 
the cutting of prices which must be made to meet the 
untoward competition will become apparent. 


It is not our purpose here to enter upon a discus- 


| sion of the peculiar conditions of the piano trade in 


It were better that be left until later, but 


Chicago. 
the trial of the new system, if system it may be 


| called, in another city will give us when the time 


comes an additional opportunity to judge of the 
practical ultimate outcome in two instances of an en- 
forced commercial competition which will be valu- 
able as object lessons to govern future movements 
of the trade in other cities. 

After so long a lapse of business it is but natural 
that every piano man should be more than normally 
anxious to make sales and, too, the prospect of rais- 
ing ready money by a big cut in prices will doubtless 
force itself upon many of the less conservative and 
the presentation of an obstacle in the shape of 


|extraordinary circumstances, which permit or at 


least induce a dealer in a large city to cut prices 
with a reasonable technical excuse, will beyond 
doubt force others to follow in the race if only as a 
It will probably mean 


“4 


means of self-preservation. 
in Cleveland, as it has meant in Chicago, a 
ter” of pianos of various makes, which will create a 
market price below that at which the instruments 
can be sold at a living profit. 


slaugh- 
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~. GHASE BROS. PIANO 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ras Ht ye Grand and Upright Pianos. 
iE W ENGL 
NraNnosN) 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 


qye YoU Seen THE VOCALION ORGAN 







MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL, 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” og8¢f.s7R=*" 


Boston—98 Fifth nek bg ee York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

















THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass, 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 
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The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


PIANOS. 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 


By Special Appointment to lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
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JACOB DOLL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Baus Piano Company. 
wwe~~~~OF FICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS rrr 


Southern Boulevard, Rast 133d St. and Trinity Ave 
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WEGMAN & CO., 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, 
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COMMISSIONS ACAIN. 


pa aE 

ANY columns of space in THE MuSICAL COURIER 
M have devoted to the of the 
so-called ‘‘Commission Evil,” and hundreds of opin- 
of dealers in all parts of the country have been 
ed showing widely divergent opinions, rang- 
from the one that under no circumstances should 





been discussion 


ions 

11S 
any ‘‘ outside” person, no matter how directly or in- 
rectly interested, receive any compensation what- 
ever, to the ultra lenient one that it best pays a firm 
keep the good will of every man or woman in the 
own, particularly if he or she holds what, for want of 


Ss¢ er 


1 better term, may be called a professional influence. 


In some towns, notably in Portland, Ore., efforts 
have been made to combine the several houses for 
the p concerted action, but, as in Portland, 


here what was perhaps the most far reaching and 


irpose of 


omprehensive plan fell through, no universal idea 
i upon that would effectually cope 


has been agreed 


with the difficulty. 


it 


; 
i¢ 


These various efforts to bring about a definite un- 
lerstanding which should be binding upon all con- 
cerned have but again proved that there is, at pres- 
ent at least, no human possibility that the usual form 
ompetition will be abrogated by unanimous con- 
sent, and it goes without saying that unless the object 
ye attained is championed and lived up to by actu- 
ally every individual or concern affected, the ultimate 
outcome must be a more or less serious loss of pres- 
tige by some and an absolute distinct gain by others. 


to 


+ 
\ 


In the larger cities, where some score or more of 
teachers have so large a following of pupils as to con- 
trol to a great extent the purchasing choice of the 

hief number of prospective purchasers of high grade 
or high priced pianos, it would seem that it were im- 
curtail their perquisites or to gainsay 


possibie to 
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RI 


| sale, in which case the party first giving us the name re- 
leases us from paying them any commission. 

There shall be no commission for name without personal 
assistance unless sale be made within 60 days from date 
name was first given. 

The commission on sale when party is worth less than 
$1,500 as per above shall be paid at the rate of 10 per cent. 
of all the cash paid us until commission is paid in full. 

The amount of commission over $5 on organ and $10 
on piano shall be at the discretion of 





Commissions payable, viz.: 

Cash sale—in cash. 

Note sale—when purchaser has $1,500 in real estate 
| clear of incumbrances—one-half the commission in cash 
and balance when the instrument is paid for in full. 





| consider the same as cash for one-half of the amount taken 


amount. 
In case any sale be refunded, all commissions paid on 
same to exceed 10 per cent. of cash received by —— shall 


be refunded. 

Should advance contingent commissions or pay 
more than rate as per this contract, it is not to be consid- 
ered as changing conditions herein stated only as to the 
particular sale on which we have made said exception, and 
not to be considered as a precedent for other sales. 

It is agreed that the conditions of this contract can only 
be changed by the written consent of both parties. 

I agree not to assist any other firm in the sale of instru- 
ments or to give them the name of any customer, and to 
use all my influence in behalf of—— as long as this con- 
tract is in force and to give—— written notice should I 
wish to annul this contract. 

All claims for commissions must be made on—— in writ- 
ing in 30 days from date of sale. 
.....189,...Agreed 

a Ee Oe ee me Oe 

It is to be doubted that such a form could come 

into universal use, but it forms the nucleus of a 








their prerogatives, and the struggle must perforce 
1 favor 


narrow itself down to the securing of the good 
individuals at as low a cost as it can be 


The average music teacher of to-day must 


of these | 


obtained 


+ 
t 


be considered by 


he dealer as a valuable adjunct of 


clever idea and the form may be altered and abridged 
to suit the environments. It would seem to be at 
the first glance altogether too binding upon the loy- 
alty of ateacherin any town of medium size where 
the average teacher must of necessity associate his 








his business, an adjunct of import and of definite 
cost per sale made, just as a salesman is, or as adver- | 
tising 1s, Or aS store rent 1s. 
It is to be said in favor of the better known teachers | 
in the larger cities that they have as a rule openly | 
declared affiliations with some given make of piano, 
and the better class of them seldom swerve from this 


allegiance ; so that a dealer knows that in acquiring 
or retaining the agency of the given make that he at- 
taches to himself the good will (for the usual consider- 
ation) of the teacher who champions the wares he 
vends, and that this market value attaches to sev- 
eral agencies is well known throughout the trade. 
There is another class of teacher to be found in the 


} 
al 


larger cities, through the smaller, even unto the most 
insignificant town, who owes loyalty tono one make 
of piano and to no one firm of dealers. This class is 
made up of those who are, in the vulgar parlance of 
the day, ‘‘ out for the dust,” and this class is the one 
that gives trouble to purchasers, to dealers and to 
manufacturers, It may be truly said of them that 
their chief value of a stable nature consists of the 
opportunity which they periodically give to the trade 
press to fill columns of space in the consideration of 
their many wickednesses—columns which were better 
filled with more worthy topics, did such subjects pre- 
sent themselves, in the shape of matters of news or 
of current moment. 

These are the people who make the trouble—and 
these are the people who disrupt 
unison of action in the piano trade. 


and 


+ 


L 


the space 
every effort a 
These are the ones that force every dealer, as a mat- 
ter of self-interest, to act for himself as against the 
world, and these are the people who are responsible 
for the issuance of the appended form of contract by 
a widely known firm in a large Western city, who 
have sent a copy of it to us as a suggestion of what 
is possible in the way of an iron-clad agreement, 
hat can be deviated from at the will of the man who 
pays the commission and at his will only : 


COMMISSION CONTRACT. 


New name, organ sale, . j $5 
and personal assistance, organ sale 5 to $10 | 
second-hand organ 2to § 
plano... 5to 10 
piano customer .10 


and personal assistance..10 to 25 


The person first giving us the name of customer notalready 
had by ——— or their salesmen shall be entitled to commis- 


sion on sale as per above, except when the same customer 
is afterward given us by other parties who assist us in the 








interests with more than one firm in the pursuit of 
pupils, or of gratuities, or of discounts; but the 
clause which binds, or the clauses which bind the 
contractor tothe duty of actual, personal assistance 
in effecting the sale would seem to be of a value ex- 
ceeding any other stipulation in the argument. 


When old instrument is taken in exchange we agree to | 


in and to advance 10 per cent. of commission on this | 


ER. 


order to exhibit the various styles to the best ad- 
vantage. He carries a large assortment, and is de- 
veloping the trade rapidly ; but what is of chief im- 
portance with a high grade instrument, he is bring- 
| ing to his establishment the best and foremost of 
Berlin musical artists, all of whom necessarily must 
| contribute their share in extending the fame of the 
Mason & Hamlin organ, for whoever hears it or 
plays it is convinced of its high standard. 
M. A. B. 


ORT WAYNE" on an organ is a token that the 

instrument is a good one. The Fort Wayne 
| Organ Company as a rule never have any trouble 
with their product. It sells readily to agents, who 
dispose of it expeditiously to buyers, who are con- 
tented with their purchase and either send their 
friends or come back for more. 


rd 


USINESS is noticeable around the many factories 
of Mr. F. G. Smith. The Bradbury factory run- 
ning full time shows that people are buying Bradbury 
pianos. The same is true of the Webster and the 
Henning factories. And therushed condition of the 
F. G. Smith piano case factory at Leominster shows 
that other piano manufacturers are busy. 
or 
HERE is a deal of great significance, and one in- 
volving a large number of pianos, now about being 
closed between an Eastern piano concern and one of 
the largest retailing institutions of the West, the de- 
tails of which had not been finally arranged up to the 
time of our closing our last forms. We are therefore 
requested not to mention the names of the parties 
interested in this issue, but we shall have the full 
particulars in time for next week. 


ad 


77 


OTHING as regards Boston representation for 
the Weber piano has been settled as yet. As 
we announced some two weeks ago, there are some 
plans on foot, the consummation of which will give 
the Weber piano a commanding position in Boston. 
The Weber people are very busy attending to manu- 
facture, overhauling agencies and superintending 
the remodeling of their new warerooms, into which 
they expected to move October 1. From present 
indications they will not get into them this month. 





The amounts to be paid are of course not arbitrarily | 
fixed and may be altered to suit circumstances; the 
proviso as to the intrinsic valuation of instruments | 
taken in exchange can also be eliminated, changed | 
or enlarged upon, as can some of the other phrases; | 
but we present the idea to our readers accompanied | 
by our thanks tothe originators, asa valuable sugges- 
tion that is worthy of consideration by all interested. | 

We have toa large extent a uniform warranty in | 
the trade, thatis, the usual form obtains in all but few 
cases, and there the variations are largely of a tech- 
nical nature. Why not contemplate this idea of a 
standard form of mutual agreement between teacher 
and dealer? It can hardly do harm, it may possibly 








do good. 
MASON & HAMLIN | 

In Berlin. | 

OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ‘ 

17 LINKSTRASSE W., BERLIN, Germany, September 14, 1894. § | 


HE representation of the Mason & Hamlin organ 
in Berlin and vicinity is in the hands of Paul 
Koeppen, 235 Friedrich strasse, this city, a gentleman 
who combines with a thorough knowledge of business 
a practical education as a piano and musical instru- 
ment maker. Mr. Koeppen stands high here in the 
trade and is well known among professional people 
of eminence here. 

Since he has had the representation of our famous 
American organ here he has interested the Royal 
High School and no less a personage than the great 
violinist Joseph Joachim, who was at the wareroom 
of Mr. Koeppen, and, after a thorough test of several 
of the Liszt styles of Mason & Hamlin organs, be- 
came enthusiastic over the same. It is probable that 
this will lead to their adoption in certain important 
classical events to be given here shortly, all of which 
will be duly recorded in these columns. 

As a matter of course the Mason & Hamlin organ, 
which has long since attained an enviable rank 
among the most artistic creations in the line of 
qusical instruments, is well known here in musical 
circles generally. Mr. Koeppen has added several 
new rooms to his already extensive warerooms, in 





Sena. 
John A. Newman Dead. 


{Special by Telegraph. | 

CHICAGO, October 2, 1894.—Mr. John A. Newman, a 
member of the firm of Newman Brothers, expired early 
this morning at his residence in Chicago. He had been ill 
for the period of 10 years past. His malady was consump- 
tion. Ina vain endeavor to check the growth of this dis- 
ease he visited California last year, coming back feeling 
renewed in health. He had not been back long before the 
disease laid hold on him again, and he grew worse, The 
end came this morning. 

John A. Newman was the designer of his firm, and his 
work has always been spoken of in the highestterms. The 
factory of Newman Brothers is now closed and will remain 
so until after the funeral, which will probably be held on 
Thursday. Mr. E. V. Church, president of the Chicago 
Music Trade Association, will probably call a meeting of 
the association, or its executive committee, at which reso- 
lutions of respect will be drafted and passed. HALL. 


—Jacob Brothers move this week into their new factory on Thirty- 
ninth street, between Tenth and Eleventh avenues, 
j 7 ANTED~—A steady position by a practical piano maker, under- 
standing thoroughly finishing, regulating, fine and tone regu- 
lating, including fine tuning ; am capable of taking charge or will 
accept wareroom position, city or country; references from present 
Address H., THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, 


employer. 
New York. 
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‘* What adelightfu! touch your 
piano has,” said Mrs. Softstop. 
‘*Do youthink so? Iam glad 
you like it. 
quested that a Roth & Engel- 
hardt Action, made at St. Johns- 
Noe Wi, 


instrument. 


I particularly re- 


ville, be used in this 


I think it perfect.” 
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LONDON NOTES. 


Maen: 
LONDON, September 19, 1894. 
R. I. N. CAMP, of Estey & Camp, Chicago, is 
at the Hotel Metropole here and will leave 
for home in a few days. 
* * * 





W. W. Kimball, of Chicago, is in Paris, but will be 
at the Hotel Savoy on Saturday. He sails for home 
October 5. ase 


E. P. Carpenter is at Antwerp, but is expected 


| here to secure wholesale prices to use to the detri- 


| 
| 
| 


here on the 27th or 28th. He resides when here at | 
| who have great capital invested find themselves pro- 


the Hotel Royal, Blackfriars. 


kx *® 


| tected by the German exporters. 


Mr. James E. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, is | 


due here this week. Messrs. P. J. Healy, C. N. Post 
and Mr. Gregory received medals of honor at the 
Antwerp Exposition. M. A,.E 








CUTS BOTH WAYS. 


ae ee 
LEIPZIG, September 13, 1894. 

T is difficult to make the people and the business 

men of this country to understand that because 


| United States. 
| protect their trade, have been compelled to manufac- 


future trade, and the first step toward the absolutely 
necessary reform is a cessation of quoting of figures 
for illegitimate use in America. 

Every little New York musical merchandise broker, 
as he terms himself, and every notion house selling | 
a few musical instruments should not be enabled by 
the unbusiness-like methods of many of the firms | 


ment of the legitimate importing business in the | 
In fact some of the importers, to 


ture many of the articles in America, and sooner or 
later more will be made there unless the great houses | 


There is one man particularly who has for years | 
past managed to create the impression among 
dozens of German small musical instrument manu- 
facturers that he is the greatest American importer ; 


| that he is personally acquainted with every dealer in 


| 


practices of the trade and commerce of other coun- | 


tries, particularly of a new and young country like 
America, are different from those in use here, they 
are not necessarily illegitimate. The set forms and 
traditional methods of the German business man 
may make his system as nearly as possible safe and 
sure for the future, and yet in spite of all the conser- 
vatism displayed here there are leakages, there are 
defects that hamper the development of trade and 
prevent its expansion. To go into these is not my | 
purpose, but their application in practical affairs | 
may be illustrated by examples. 


There is, for instance, no difficulty in the path of | 


anyone who desires to learn the rock-bottom, whole- 
sale manufacturers’ prices of articles from the mant- | 
facturers themselves. In America we should call this | 
poor business practice ; here in Germany it is not un- 
derstood why prices should not be given the very 
moment it appears as if in some distant day a sale 
may be made. Theresult has beena cutting of prices, 
and cutting of prices is ruinous not only to the manu- 
facturer but also to the importer, the jobber and the 
retailer. There is no money in any article which has 


have only themselves to blame, are to-day suffering 
for no other reason than the looseness of the method 
that permits the quoting of prices. When one tells 
this to the makers of small musical goods and mer- 
chandise sold in the United States they reply that the 


|excellent health, being intensely interested in his 


Americans who managed to get the prices from them | 
are the ones to blame, but how the Yankee sharper | 


who gets them could manage to ruin prices unless the 
German manufacturers would quote them is not ex- 
plained. Of course, the whole fault lies with the 
manufacturer who furnishes the figures. 

Throughout this section and in Markneukirchen, 
Klingenthal, the Bohemian districts where wind and 
brass instruments are made, and in Munich, where 
zithers are made, as well as in Berlin and Hamburg, 
certain parties from the United States have man- 
aged to secure a kind of footing by purchasing 
goods from many concerns, but always in small 
quantities, as their trade is small in the aggregate. 
They are known in the United States to be small 
concerns and can by no possible chance do an exten- 
sive trade, yet in the manufacturing districts here, 
where the small musical instruments are made, they 
are looked upon as great dealers—not as great as 
Lyon & Healy or Bruno or such houses, but never- 
theless as sufficiently important to correspond with 
and to quote to, and they get the figures from the 
makers here, which they show to the disadvantage 
of the latter, who are never able to discover whence 
the injury to their business emanated. 

Oncein a while these dealers appear here on the 
ground in person, and at times they send some Ger- | 
man buyer or emissary, and thus keep up the con- | 
nection and succeed in lecking out the products of | 
many small concerns, who are just as much en-| 
titled to do business in America as those who are | 
associated with the large American importer, who, | 
by the way, suffers most from the lax business 
methods prevailing here. 

Something should therefore be done on the part 
of the manufacturer of small musical instruments 
and musical merchandise to protect the Lyon & 
Healy, Tonk, Pollman, Zoebish, Bruno, Dyer Broth- 
ers class of firms, and thereby protect their “own | 





America ; that he is the only one to whom an exclu- 
sive agency for the United States should be given 
for a given article; that he is one of the great import- 
ing firms ; and there are many firms here who readily 
believe this story, and yet his whole history shows 
that he has never yet accomplished any great results 
in his business, but he gets prices, and others who 
have watched him and who have followed his meth- 
ods do just the same thing and get prices from Ger- 
many just as easily. 

Hereafter there will be no reason for German ex- 
porting manufacturers to complain if their profits 
have been ruined in the United States market. | 
They cannot plead ignorance after this. Those who 
propose to develop their trade in the United States | 
| should, in some shape or manner, combine to stop | ‘ 
the suicidal system at present prevailing. 

** * 

I had the pleasure to meet young Mr. Alvin Kran- 
| ich, son of Mr. Helmuth Kranich, of Kranich & Bach, 

New York, who has been residing here about seven 
anaes studying the higher branches of music with 
the renowned Jadassohn. Mr. Kranich has ahealthy, 
ruddy complexion, a buoyant carriage and is enjoying 


| 


studies, which will necessarily continue under the 
present master for a period of at least eighteen more 
months. Mr. Kranich is now at work on a piano | 


had its price cut, and hence many manufacturers who | concerto and is laboring hard to accomplish great 


things in the Art Divine, for which he is adapted by 
temperament, training and intelligence. There is a | 
certain amount of American dash, ardor and am-| 
bition about his methods that leads to the conclusion 
that much is to be expected from him—and I do not 
hesitate to predict that myself. 


* | 
* * 


Mr. James E. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
was in this city a few days ago. 
*€ 
a ~ 


The music publishing business of Leipzig has taken 


|a sudden npward bound because of the decision of 


| Judge Colt in the Novello, Ewer & Co. versus Oliver 


Ditson Co. case, and the firms here very naturally 
look for an increased trade with the Union, which is 
viewed as the most fertile field for German music | 


publishers to cultivate. Some of them have made 
their chief income from outgoes to America, and, like 
good business men, they do not hesitate to take ad- 
vantage of the new turn of events albeit it is tempo- 
tary only. Several of the houses here are firmly con- 
vinced that the Supreme Court will eventually con- 
firm Judge Colt’s decision, but there is no betting on 


| it. es 


A piano manufacturer named V. Berdux, formerly 
located at Heilbronn, in the Kingdom of Wiirtem- 
berg, recently moved his plant to Munich, in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria (of course you know this is all 
Germany). He now advertises in the Munich ‘*‘ Neu- 
este Nachrichten” asfollows: ‘‘ Greatest Grand and 


| Upright Piano Factory in Bavaria—Annuzl Produc- 


tion over 500 instruments.” This happens to be 
true, but I call attention to it because a production 
of 500 pianos a year on the part of one manufacturer 
isso momentous as to deserve emphasis. Of course 
there are piano manufacturers in Germany who 
make more than 500 pianos annually, but they are 
the leading firms and there are not many of them. 
M. A. B. 


Another Combination. 
HE drummer stepped into a store ina West- 
ern town, where the proprietor had a stock of guns 
and musical instruments. 

‘‘Isn’t this a rather queer combination?” he asked. 

‘‘ There’s money in it to me,” replied the proprietor. 

‘*T don’t see how.” 

‘* That’s because you ain’t up on our ways.” 

‘* Well, put me up.” 

‘It’s this way,” explained the proprietor. ‘I sell a 
man a cornet or a banjo or fiddle or something like that, 
and by the time he has practiced a week his neighbor comes 
in and buys a shotgun or revolver or something like that, 
and I get a profit goin’ and comin’. See?” 

It doesn’t take a drummer long to see, and this one was 
in possession of all his faculties. —Detroit ° ‘ Free Press.” 


McArthur Goes With Cildemeester & 
Kroeger. 
R. F. E. McARTHUR, now on the road for 


Hardman & La Grassa, has consummated arrange- 
ments by which he will enter the employ of Gildemeester 
& Kroeger as soon as his present contract expires, which 
will be about November 15. Mr. McArthur has been a 
valuable man for Hardman & La Grassa, and we must con- 
gratulate Gildemeester & Kroeger on their acquisition. 
Mr. McArthur will probably make one trip for his new 


| house before the holidays. 


Change i in n Boston. 
HE Briggs Piano Company have consummated 
an arrangement by which Mr. Chandler W. Smith 


| will hereafter handle their retail trade from his new storein 
| Boylston street. 
| Briggs an excellent representation in one of the best lo- 
| cated piano stores in Boston, in the heart of the retail dis- 


The new connection will give to the 


trict, and the new styles of Briggs are bound to win favor 
among retail customers. 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, was 
in New York city on Tuesday, having reached here from 


| Boston, where he withdrew the agency ofthe Shaw pianos 


from Chandler W. Smith. He has not yet decided upon 
further Boston representation. 
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BUSINESS DIFFICULTIES. 


> 





S we are about going to press we learn that Mr. 

H. Wegman, president of the Wegman Piano 

Company, Auburn, N. Y., is very seriously ill, as the 

effect of an operation which was performed recently 
upon his throat. 


Between Two Days. 
A. BENRIDER & CO., who have been con- 
.« ducting a store at 889 Broad street, Newark, N. J., 
for the sale of musical instruments for the past six months, 
of the building before daylight on 








Mr. Wheelock West. 
R,. WM. E. WHEELOCK was in Chicago on 


29, going there from New York city, 


moved their stock out 


. ® | 
2, leaving, it is said, about $80 rent unpaid. 


September 22, 
‘he store is owned by George A. ‘Chandler, who first J 
. September 


learned of the departure of his tenants when he found the : . aa es tac 
and going from Chicago to Denver to visit the H. D. Smith 


store vacant. Poor business is said to have caused the | Musie C H ae ' : spate 
firm to go out. No trace of them has yet been found. | Music Company. e will spend some time in Chicago on 
| his return trip. 
| = = = 
A Montreal Mess. FS 
, ; : ” 
Mr. Louis N. Allaire, one of the leading music merchants | The Last of the Mohicans. 


+} Seer ¢ S anon a sar sr OD sahi ies $35 . — P F . 
of this city, assigned on September 20; liabilities $35,000 ; UT few of the older men in the piano busi- 


1g the principal creditors are: eral a ns he . ian ; 
rth seen ness of this city will remember Thomas H. Cham- 


assets not known yet 


“4 Witt - 2 1 t $12,060; Roy Estate, . i ; 
R. S. Williams & Son, Toronto, $1 ,060 ; Roy , bers, of the old firm of Dubois, Bacon & Chambers, but 
$9 800 Boivin, Quebec, $6,000; Banque Jacques Car- : i i 

2, A. Boiv : x ebec, 50 : | us ; - those who do will be grieved to learn of his distress and 
ier, $795 S udon, Quebec, $1,200; Godrich Organ : i 
tier, $795; J Hudon, Quebec, $ ‘i & happy to know that it has been relieved. 


Company, Godrich, Ont., $502 ; Quebec Corporation, $900 ; 


: «= age z The old firm started about 1840 at No. 385 Broadway, and 
Eastern Townships Bank, $482.52 ; Jacob Doll, New York, 


Mr. Chambers transacted business there for some 20 years, 


$680; Owen Murphy, Quebec, $666.35, &c. Mr. Allaire} |, : : i 

we; Owen Murpay. {yet ne et : his | after which he moved toa store in the Bible House, from 
ims that his assets are sufficient t argely cover Dis lia- : : 

ae re pevtgaierr emcee ones ae i which place he retired about 20 years ago on account of 

bilities. M. A. Dion, of the firm of Delisle, Dion & Cie., 


old age. He wasin those days an expert piano maker and 


brokers, has been appointed provisional guardian.—Mon- : : ae 
“ ee ee ae repairer, and was respected by his competitors as a fair 








trea] (Ca Herald and able business man. 
_ He is now over 88 years old, decrepit and poor, and Mr. 
Manufacturers Fail. William Steinway, hearing of his troubles, has had him 
e general a nment of John Ropelt and George M. | removed from Sing Sing to the Steinway & Sons free bed 
Ropelt, doing business as piano manufacturers under the | in the German Hospital, where the old gentleman will end 
m name of Ropelt & Ferner, to Frank M. Hanse, was | pis days in peace and comfort. 
filed in the county clerk’s office on September 19. The as- Mr. Chambers’ son, Matthew Chambers, himself now a 


signors have been doing a small piano manufacturing | man of middle age, isa piano salesman who would be glad 


ess in the Brackett House Block for the last two years. 





| 
| 
| 
| to hear of a position open. 
| 


busin 
Mr. Ropelt withdrew from the firm some time ago. aed a - 

The young men were workmen of experience in their | ; : 
line, and made a good piano, considering the smallness of Extension of Strauch Brothers 
sete aban aA thale Neite arilities : hu aw em * ° 
their plant and their limited facilities ; but the days when a Business. 


piano manufacturing business can be established and suc- | at i é : , ’ 
- |C TRAUCH BROTHERS are announcing this 


cessfully conducted on small capital have passed, and Ro- | 
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—Mr. M. L. Smith, of Roanoke, Va., is at present in the city. 


—J. J. Davis, of Durango, Cal., has sold out to J. E. Bowman. 
Mears & Pitcher, of Belfast, Me., will open a branch at Bangor. 
—C. A. Gallagher recently operied a music store at Maquoketa, Ia. 
—A new store at Earlington, Ky., has been opened by H. M. Smith. 


—Mr. Charles Pabst, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has been in the city fora 
few days. 


—John G, Patton, of North Tenth street, Philadelphia, wants to dis- 
pose of his music business. 


—Mr. H. A. Spicer has accepted a position to travel for the House 
of Davis & Co., of Chicago. 


—Mr. E. D. Tuttle, of Kenosha, Wis., isinthecity. Mr Tuttle isa 


manufacturer of organ reeds. 


—J. W. Cliffe, of Ashland, Ohio, mourns the loss of $300 in cash and 
notes stolen from him recently. 


—Newman Brothers will open an agency at Dallas, Tex., under the 


management of 'J. R. England. 


Geo. R. Brown, at Reading, Pa., has added the Mason & Hamlin 


organs and pianos to his line of goods. 


A branch has been 


Holmes, of Quincy, Ill. 


opened at Carthage, Ill., by Whitney & 
W. H. Forgy will be in charge. 

The Raymond-Neil C« has purchased the 
business of D. Gilmore, which leaves them a clear field. 


ymmpany, of Selma, Ala., 


organ factory West Twelfth street, 


The Burdett 
Erie, Pa., was sold at public outcry on Saturday, September 29. 


property on 


—W. B. Stevens has purchased the stock of S. D. Enoch, of Canton, 
Ill., and has opened a store in the Abbot Block, South Main street. 


Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Albert G. Wiegand are both on the road for 
Jack Haynes selling Starr and Muehlfeld pianos and Newman Broth- 
ers organs. 1 


—C. H. Martin, the Sioux City, Ia., music dealer, has been made 





week that they are going into the covering of piano 
| hammers as extensively as they have into the manufacture of | 
They have purchased the entire plant of Mr. 


pelt & Ferner soon found that they had a hard row to hoe 
and that competition was such that it was difficult to put 
| piano keys. 


E. D. Seabury and have moved the machinery to their 


In addition to all this 


their 
tnel 


piano on the market at all. 


they have endangered the 


the dull times came on, and 


factory, where it is now being placed. 


redit of piano firms of much longer standing. The liabili- | ‘ 
ties are not large. The only preferred creditors are Fred-| Workmen are working on the installation of hammer 
erick Kronsbien, for $200. and Frank M. Hanse, the as- | Covering machines as rapidly as possible, and by October 1 


| Strauch Brothers will be in a position to furnish piano 


signee, $115.—Rochester ‘‘ Post-Express.” 


hammers in large quantities. 

Mr. Seabury will be retained by Strauch Brothers in the 
capacity of superintendent, and he will have tull charge of 
the mechanical department in this branch of their business. 
Mr. Seabury’s health has been rather uncertain of late, and 
his physician advised him to rid himself of the commercial | 
part of his business that those cares might pass from him. 
| This will give him entire rest from mental worry and al- 
low him more recreation than he has enjoyed heretofore. 

Strauch Brothers propose to make as high a grade of 
piano hammers as they are now turning out of keys, which 
latter product they are keeping up to the grade of their 
actions. 

Mr. Peter Strauch, in an interview with a representative 


Wm. Steinway Again Honored. 





T will be remembered that some months ago 
Mr. Wm. Steinway presented to the Milwaukee Musical 
Society a grand piano. Mr. Steimway was elected an 
the 


held in Milwaukee, an attention 


honorary member of society in 1886, when he was 
present at the festival 
which he appreciates more than the nomination for mayor 
of New York city. On September 28 a great concert and | 
festival was given by the society at the Stadtstheatre, | 
when Hans Bruening played upon Mr. Steinway’s gift. 


The appended telegram was read from the stage to the 


large audience, and was received with great enthusiasm. 


NEW YORK, September 28, 1894. | of THe Musica. Courier, said in relation to business : 
; mer ‘ lent 4 URGE fi Z 4 tel J - | ‘ 7 ; 7 ; 
ad Emerling, Presid Milwaukee Musical Society, Mil ‘* We are running full time with a full force of mén and 
LUCE } ° ° y 
ig > 2as € . - a 7. N 
Wiewoh! nicht perstalich anwesend, werde heute Abend bei | 2& Increasing our force as competent men apply We are 
Ihrem schénen Fest im Geist zugegen sein |in the market for more men, but they must be the best 


workmen in all branches of our business. With the manu- 











Hoe ler Pionier des Westens fiir Deutsche Musik und Kunst, 
ler Milwaukee Musik Verein facture of piano actions going along nicely and the produc- 
M rzlichem Grus WILLIAM STEINWAY ls : : 
sivas _— ‘*- | ing of keys ina splendid condition we were busy before, 
(Transiatica.) but now, having added another extensive addition to our 
NEW YORK, September 28, 1894. business in the covering of piano hammers, we are very 
/ ( rling, President Milwaukee Musical Society Milwaukee, \ yysy indeed.” 
Hu “4 p ee 4 > | 
Altl ever ] being present in person, I shall be with 
y eau | festival to-night in myt ights A New Ann Arbor. 
I e the Milwaukee Musical Society, the pioneer of the West | 
German music and art MONG the organ companies who are giving | 
" mn orange VRAGEN STSINWAT. their attention to the production of organs with piano 
, . cases i 1€ W s recently brought out a new style 
At the conclusion of the exercises the appended despatch a ome whieh Nee pene = — Hed 
to M ‘ : : . | that every dealer should examine. We allude to the piano 
was sent to Mr. Steinway as an expression of their grati- . 
ante cased organ made by the Ann Arbor Organ Company. 


MILWAUKEE, September 28, 1894, | This company has always been knownas makers of organs 


William Steinway, New York which are finished in a superior manner. 
Der ganze Musik Verein nebst Angehérigen is von den herrlichen Their piano cased organ isa step in advance of anything 
Kiingen Ihres prachtvollen Geschenkes, gespielt von den Meister- 


they have yet produced. It is finished in quarter sawed 


hinden Hans Briinings entzfickt, und sendet Ihnen herzlichen Dank 

fiir Ihre Gabe und die freundlichen Worte der Anerkennung. Der | 0ak, or in walnut and polished equal to a piano. It has 
Miinnerchor brachte Ihnen ein dreimal faches donnerndes ge- | every appearance of a piano. It is without stops, knee 
waltiges musikalisches Hoc! It has three pedals, 


swells, or any device of the organ. 


Mit herzlichen Griissen fiir den Musik Verein, : 
J. C. EMERLINO, President the centre one of which operates the couplers and grand 
a organ. 
: MILWAUKEE, September 2%, 1894. The fallboard is of beautiful design, and when raised 
; im nwa ) 10rk 


automatically opens a duet music desk, which has two 





| Society and their families are delighted | — ‘ 
the glorious sounds of your 8} lendid gift as I layed by | fancy engraved closed panels. a he pedals resemble the 
the ands of Hans Bruening,and herewith send you their | piano pedals and furnish excellent pumping facilities. 
< thanks for your present and your kind words of apprecia- Each set of reeds runs the full length, and with a new 








tion and encouragement The Male Chorus gave you three times : . 
th eeie os - erwhels : - ‘ ei, sree mmes | system of action construction unusually large bellows capac- 
three thundering, ove ielming usical cheers 7 : 

With most heartfelt greetings from the Milwaukee Musical So- | ity is obtained ; with but one pedal the bellows can be kept 
iety, J. C, EMERLING, President well filled with the ordinary use of the double set of reeds. 


| has visited 


the secretary of the Interstate Fair Association, which embraces 


nd South Dakota. 





Iowa, Nebraska a 


was recently the 
He has 


R.S. Funger, the San José (Cal.) music dealer, 
recipient of several very pleasant notices in the local press. 


established a very successful business. 


—S. W. Petrie, receiver for Emma C. Williams, of Olean, N. Y., is 
suing Wm. O. Leland to set aside $12,000 of bills of sale and chattel 
mortgages, which he claims were given to defraud creditors. 


Mr. Andrew P. Mapel, of Denver, Col., has gone into the manu- 
facturing of pianos. His first one is just completed, and he claims 
for it the distinction of being the first piano ever made in Colorado. 


867 Broadway, has 
Mr. Ditson 
Coast, Canada, and sojourned for several 


Mr 
returned 


H. Ditson, of Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 
to business after an absence of two months. 


Chas 


the Pacific 
weeks in the Adirondacks and the White Mountains. 


R.O traveling representative for the Needham Piano- 
Organ Company, returned from his Western trip on Tuesday. He 
had an excellent sale on their Style No. 33, one of the most expensive 
of their make. Mr. Burgess thinks it will prove the most popular of 
any of their numbers. 


jurgess, 


Mr. R. M. Webb returned from his European trip on Saturday. 
Although away but six weeks, Mr. Webb made good use of his time 
and comes back with a pretty fair impression of London, Paris and 
several other of the large cities that he visited. 

His trip was almost purely in the interest of business connected 
with the Billion hammer felts. 


—James Lovely, a well-known business man of Ludington, Mich., 
who has until lately been the proprietor of the only music store in 
town, was examined Tuesday week before Justice Gibson and bound 
over on a charge of adultery, made against him by his wife. The 
co-respondent is a young girl who has boarded at his house and 
worked for him in his store for the past 18 months. 


—F. J. Schwankovsky, of Detroit, celebrated last week the golden 
anniversary of the establishment. Concerts in which all the local 
artists took part were given every night, while on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons and Tuesday and Friday morn- 
ings illustrated lectures on the Virgil Practice Clavier were given by 
Prof. Franz A. Apel. Saturday was “Children’s Day,”’ when every 
child visitor was presented with a souvenir. The arrangements for 
the celebration were very carefully made and passed off most suc- 
cessfuily, the store being visited by large crowds each day. 


GRANTED. 
Henry C. Ward, Chip- 


PATENTS RECENTLY 
No. 524,451. Music or Book Leaf Holder. 
pewa Lake, Mich. 


No. 524,428. Finger Board for Violins.—Wilber W. Waring, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to Louis C. Neff, same place. 
No. 526,499. Music Box.—Alfred E. Paillard, New York, N. Y., and 


Alfred Sueur, Jersey City, N. J., assignors to M. J. Paillard & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
No. 526,616. 
No. 526,630. 
No. 526,633. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO,, Witerico. nv. ¥. 


Trombone Gage.—Joseph L. De Good, Detroit, Mich. 
Harp.—Leopold Lehman, Joliet, Ill. 
Music Leaf Turner.—Charles H. Nadig, Allentown, Pa. 











2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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~ BRIGGS PIANOS. 


As years go by and Pianos approach nearer to perfection in 
design and construction, the BRIGGS Piano easily maintains its 
position as a strictly high grade instrument. High up in the 
scale of public favor as the BRIGGS has always stood, the new 
styles of these popular Pianos will place them on a still higher 
plane. The complete organization of the BRIGGS establishment, 
with its splendid force of trained heads and hands, all inspired 
with ambition for improvement, both in quality and design, have 
combined to make these Pianos a triumph in Piano construction, 
which is being recognized to-day by the leading musicians and 
dealers in the country, and a large percentage of the latter are 


enrolled as its enthusiastic agents. 


BRIGGS PIANO CO, 


Nos. 615—621 Albany Street, Boston. 
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DOLGEVILLE, 
USINESS is more than good with the C. F. 
Orders for the Zimmermann 


September 2, 1894. 


Zimmermann Company. 
Autoharps and Harmonettes are coming in so fast that 
last Monday the firm were forced to begin running over 
time in all departments of their manufactory. 

A shipment of the Alfred Dolge & Son celebrated patent 
hammerfelt, which was made for S. & P. Erard, 
Paris, France, left the factory last week. 

Mr. A. Brambach, of the Brambach Piano Company, isin 
New York on business. 

Mr. Carl Amann, president of the L. 
Messrs. L R. Wanckel, of 
Son, were guests of Dolgeville this week. 

Mr. Krakauer, of Krakauer Brothers, 
panied by his superintendent, Mr. J. Pickert, 
Dolgeville this week selecting a large stock of lumber. 
us pleasure to be able to announce that the 


blue 


F.and D. R.R., and 
. Cavalli and E Alfred Dolge & 
accom- 
were in 


David 


It gives 
Giese Wire Mill, which was erected here two years ago, 
will operation very It was Mr. 
Giese’s intention to open the mill as soon as erected, but 
the projected change in the tariff, which was agitated 
almost immediately after the completion of the building, 
caused him to await the decision on the tariff question. As 
the Gorman bill does not affect duties on piano wire to any 
great extent Mr. Giese has decided to open up the factory 


be in successful soon. 


at once. 

Mr. Rudolf Giese arrived in Dolgeville last Tuesday 
from Germany, and is busily engaged in active prepara- 
tions. The machinery has been in position in the factory 
for some little time, and all that now remains to be done is 
the connection of the same with the motor and the com- 
pletion of several minor details. 

The factory will open November 1, at which time Mr. 
Herman Giese will also have arrived from Germany. It 
will commence with 50 hands, and will manufacture the 
celebrated Giese piano wire. 

Next spring the plant will be enlarged and several new 
machines added to its equipment. Mr. Giese will then 
manufacture, besides piano wires, all kinds of steel and 
iron wire. 


Zimmermann Autoharp. 


ECENT advices from Mr. Rudolf Dolge, who 
R is traveling West—at present in Chicago—are tothe 
effect that the Zimmermann Autoharp has become thor- 
oughly established as a musical instrument in the Western 
cities, 

It was bound tocome. Under the present management 
the Zimmermann Autoharp has been elevated to a dignified 
position, and musicians now concede to it musical qualities 
which a few years ago they were loath to recognize. 

The business done during September was thoroughly 
satisfactory in every respect, and showed a large increase 
over the same month of 1893. 


Wissner News. 


HE Wissner concert grand piano which was 
played by Mme. Julie Rivé-King at the Worcester 
Musical Festival last week scored a triumph with all 
auditors. Mme. Rivé-King was recalled and was obliged 
to respond to four encores. It will be remembered that Mme. 
King was to play the Wissner concert grand piano in con- 
junction with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Kneisel 
conducting. It is acompliment toany piano maker to have 
his pianos played in concert with the superb band from 
Boston. To make a success with such an organization is 
intensely flattering. Thatthe Wissner concert grand piano 
did. How much of a success can be found by a perusal of 
the news from Wissner Hall. 

After the concert Mr. Kneisel was so pleased with the 
grand piano that he closed with Mr. Colell, representing 
Mr. Wissner, for a series o* concerts by his quartet, in 
which concerts the Wissner piano will be used. Here 
are the Kneisel Quartet dates for this season : In Brooklyn 
at Wissner Hall, January 12, with Mrs. Emil Paur as 
soloist; February 9, with Mme. Rivé-King as soloist, and 
March 16, soloist as yet not arranged for. 

In addition to this Mr. Emil Paur has closed with Mr. 
Colell, acting for Mr. Wissner, for Mrs. Emil Paur’s first 





Brooklyn appearance as a pianist. She will play the Wiss- 
ner concert grand piano at Wissner Hall December 7. On 
another date, as yet not given, Mr. and Mrs. Paur will 
appear together in recital at Wissner Hall. 

Mme. Rivé-King will play the Wissner concert grand 
piano at the last Brooklyn concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra to be given in the Academy of Music on the 
evening of March 15. 

This is all there is to announce of the Wissner concert 
plans for this season as yet. This house is running a rapid 
race for prestige, and is securing it. Success attends all 
their efforts. 








REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER 
OF STYLES. 


Se 


T is noticeable that there is a perceptible reduction 
| in the number of styles of pianos manufactured 
for fall trade. Manufacturers are cutting down in 
this regard. At first glance one would be inclined 
to cry, ‘‘ This is a retrogression.” In some cases it 
might be so, but not in all. The commercial piano, 
depending on its price to make it a seller, must of 
necessity be made in innumerable styles. It’s the 
case that sells the pianoin a great many instances, 
anyway, but those cases increase as the level of the 
commercial piano is reached. People who purchase 
these pianos want something in the way of furniture, 
and in buying that product they desire many de- 
signs to select from. What suits one will not please 
another. Knowing this, the makers of commercial 
pianos manufacture many styles. They are right. 

As prestige of a piano increases, the demand for 
numerous styles from which to select diminishes. 
People then look for the artistic qualities of the in- 
strument, and while handsome cases will sell even 
the highest pianos, it ceases to be the large factor in 
sales that it is in the commercial grades of instru- 
ments. Most manufacturers have been inclined to 
make as many styles as possible, and in the highest 
grades of instrument makers there are many who 
yet produce almost innumerable styles. Experience 
of recent years has shown this to be incorrect. What 
advantage is to be gained from having innumerable 
styles to select from when people desire a certain 
piano for its artistic qualities? Certain it is that a 
purchaser who wanders from one style to twenty or 
thirty, examining and admiring them all, frequently 
cannot tell what he or she wants when the selecting 
of the instrument is desired. This is not the worst 
of this making of innumerable styles. 

All manufacturers know the annoyance of having 
arun on a certain style, and of having orders by the 
hundreds come in for pianos of that style when there 
are none in sight for weeks, while hundreds of other 
styles stand idly on their floors. That is the main 
reason against the carrying of innumerable designs. 
Look through a manutacturer’s warerooms and you 
will find thousands of dollars tied up in certain 
styles, while his factory is running overtime trying 
to fill orders for one or two styles which have 
caught the public’s or, in the majority of cases, the 
dealer's fancy. A dealer can sell a piano of well- 
known make just as well with four styles to select 
from as he can with twenty. What would one think 
of a dealer who told you he could not sell a Steinway, 
a Chickering, a Weber, a Hazleton, a Steck, a Wiss- 
ner, a Gildemeester & Kroeger, a Vose, a Briggs, an 
Emerson, a Merrill, anIvers & Pond, a Mason & Ham- 
lin, a Conover, a Sohmer, a Bradbury, a Knabe, a 
Decker Brothers, an A. B. Chase, and a host of other 
equally well-known pianos. What would you think of 
a dealer who declared he could not sell any of these 
pianos without having a great number of styles to 
select from? Why, the greatest salesmen in the 
piano line make it a point to show a prospective cus- 
tomer as few pianos as possible. Then what's the 
use of tying up money in a multitudinous collection 
of styles? Of no use; and manufacturers are seeing 
it and reducing the number of them accordingly. It 
was well enough to make many styles and find out 
just what was liked, but now is the time to cut off 
and save that money now resting on floors in the 
pianos, few of which are ordered. 

This reduction could not have been begun before, 
for manufacturers had made one style popular ina 
certain section of the country, and another in quite a 
different locality. Strictly speaking, manufacturers 
were not responsible for this; it was the dealer's 
whose fancy settled on a certain style. His making 
of it popular in his territory but proves that the deal- 
er can sell pianos of standing in all styles. That 
which he made popular was in a great many instances 





the one he admired most. Take twenty styles and 
allow twenty dealers to make each popular in differ- 
ent sections of the country, then change half of the 
dealers and where are you? Certain styles will not 
be pushed, and those pianos remain on your hands. 
How much better to have four or five styles and de- 
crease this risk, and you don’t have to delay ship- 
ment on account of being out of certain styles. 








The Banjo. 


E are in receipt of S. S. Stewart’s “ Banjo 

and Guitar Journal” for October and November. 

Among the contents we note the following reasons why 

Messrs. Stewart & Armstrong decline to give another 
competition banjo concert. 

It will be remembered that for several years back these 
enterprising gentlemen, one the manufacturer of the cele- 
brated Stewart (Philadelphia, Pa.) banjo, and the other 
one of the most popular composers of banjo music, have 
given a competition banjo club concert in Philadelphia. 
So popular were these exhibitions of banjo, guitar and 
mandolin playing that at the last concert, given at the 
Academy of Music, one of the largest public halls in 
Philadelphia, standing room could hardly be obtained. 
The entertainment was a success in every feature except 
the awarding of the prizes, and with the exception of the 
one club which was given the first prize in the banjo class 
and the one which received the first in the mandolin class, 
general dissatisfaction prevailed. 

The ‘‘ Journal” says: 


Weare beginning to receive inquiries as to whether a. 
grand banjo and guitar club contest is to be given this 
winter, on the same plan as those of the last three sea- 
sons. 

We are obliged to answer no. We have made no ar- 
rangements to give a prize concert this coming winter, 
for several reasons, among which are the following: 

First—The almost impossibility of making decisions and 
awards satisfactory to the competing parties—those clubs 
receiving first and second prizes generally being the only 
ones fully satisfied. 

Seconp—The large amount of time necessary to give to 
the organization and successful conduction of such concerts 
not being warranted by the results—our time this season 
being largely occupied with other and more important 
work. 

Tuirp—A few of the organizations, together with friends 
of the members thereof, so decidedly disagreed with the 
verdicts of the judges, rendered at the last January con- 
test at the Academy of Music, that the question as to 
whether a sufficient number of clubs could be induced to 
compete again under the same or similar rules is rendered 
a debatable one. 

We do not believe in-musical contests as a rule, and it 
is difficult to induce organizations like banjo and guitar 
clubs, that enter such contests for awards and prizes, to 
understand that the judges’ decisions, by which the prizes 
are awarded, have no bearing upon the respective merits 
of the clubs, except for the one performance on that one 
occasion, and then so far as the points competed for only. 
In fact, many performers in such clubs have an idea that if 
they are awarded the last prize their organization is classed 
as ‘‘N. G.” in all respects, when perhaps a single in- 
strument being out of tune may have been the only impedi- 
ment to their capture of a higher prize. 

We may decide to give some kind of banjo concert this 
winter, but until we have found time to devise a more 
satisfactory manner of judging club contests we shall not 
organize another concert of the competitive kind. 








Not the Same Keller. 
HE following item appeared in the New 
Haven ‘‘ Register” of September 21: 


DERBY, Conn., Sept. 21.—The trial of Waters, Goodwin and Yar- 
rington, the alleged buncoers, who gave Farmers Skinner and Cox 
$500 of worthless stock in the Keller Piano Company, of Bridge- 
port, for live stock purchased, was continued in the City Court yes- 
terday. Farmer Skinner was cross-examined but told a straight 
story as heretofore published. It came out onthe trial that Skinner. 
learning that his horse and wagon were in the possession of Yarring- 
ton in Oxford, went up and took them Saturday, September 1. 

He wasarrested in Derby with Cox and taken to Oxford hand- 
cuffed. There Justice Robinson and Grand Juror Roberts, without a 
formal trial, offered to let the prisoners off on payment of costs if 
they would return the worthless bonds to Yarrington. Skinner, 
being frightened, gave up the bonds on the receipt of a written state- 
ment that they would be returned to him when he paid the costs 
Yarrington offered to go bail for them and they were released. The 
trial will be continued next Monday. 

When the attention of Messrs. Keller Brothers & Blight 
was called to the subject they answered : 

‘‘This refers to a small concern, the Keller Piano Com- 
pany, who went out of existence some three years ago. 
They used to be on John street, in this city (Bridgeport, 
Conn.), and have nothing whatever to do with our firm. 
Some of the stock got into the hands of the fellows men- 
tioned in the ‘ Register,’ and they have been trying to work 
the swindle on countrymen. 

“Our stock pays 8 per cent. per annum, and is above 


” 


par. 








PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 
No. 525,717. Spring Motor for Music Boxes.—Gustav Otto, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
No. 525,688. Device for Producing Overtones in Stringed Instru- 
ments.—Frank X. Audet, Jr., Lynn, Mass, 
No, 525,180. Upright Piano Action.—Kiel V. Barnekov, Nevada, Mo. 








IN ITALY. 


> 
MILAN, September 4, 1804. 

HERE has been so much published of late regard- 
ing the economics and the general political, in- 
dustrial and financial condition of the Kingdom of 
Italy that every well-posted person has become ac- 
quainted with the fact that the people of this section 
of Europe are not in the happiest condition. Any 
observing traveler who has visited Venice, Padua, 
Florence, Rome, Pisa, Genoa and Milan, ‘as I 
have, will have noticed that the population, particu- 
larly in the Southern section, is composed of seedy, 
needy and apparently hopeless beings, who are in a 
deplorable condition morally, physically and finan- 

cially. 

The siesta itself would be sufficient to drive the na- 
tion out of competition, for a whole people who 
sleep several hours during the noon of day cannot be 
considered equals in the struggle for existence, and 
the Italians, as a body, strike work about twelve and 
know no more about it until after two, the streets, 
stoops, church steps and alleyways being filled with 
sleeping workmen “during those hours, while the 
balance of the population is taking its rest indoors. 

Hotels of the better class are closed during about 
five months of the year, as they depend entirely upon 
English and American patrons, who begin to make 
their appearance about October, and“ fly about” 
until May, filling the hostelries with money and giv- 
ing an opportunity for the employment of thousands 
of men and women who would otherwise have no oc- 
cupation whatever, With the exception of a few 
large hotels most inns are kept in the most primitive 
condition—a state of affairs, however, that does not 
apply to Italy exclusively, for all Europe is in a semi- 
civilized state so far as its hotels are concerned. It 
is probable that one hundred hotels can be found on 
this side that conform with modern ideas, although 
there is not one that can stand comparison with any 
of the better class of American hotels. 

It would seem that sanitary comforts should be of 
first importance in the hotels, but here there is no 
semblance of them. The closet accommodations, ex- 
ceedingly limited in the first place, might be con- 
sidered comfortable for the suite of a Turkish am- 
bassador or members of a circus troupe, but for an 
American they are not only disgusting, but so exceed- 
ingly repulsive as to limit his stay to the shortest 
possible time, were it not for the many rare and 
magnificent objects of art to be seen in Italy, which 
compensates for any disturbance of normal cleanli- 
ness to which one could be compelled to submit. 

Electric or gas lights in rooms are to be found in 
few hotels, running water in none, soap never. In 
fact there is no soap used in certain sections of Eu- 
rope, the inhabitants having nobly passed the stage of 
civilization that still requires the application of that 
article The naiveté of the hotel proprietor is also a 
beautiful spectacle when combined with his rapacity 
and keen sense for plunder of small amounts. For 
instance, in many Italian, Swiss and Austrian hotels 
a sign is found in the rooms that informs you that if 
you take your meals outside of the hotel an extra 
charge will be made for the room besides the printed 
charge. This leads you to conclude either that the 
meals are poor for the price, or the price for the 
meals, if they are good, is too high, and, as an 
American, you will immediately visit an adjoining 
restaurant to take your meals. The proprietor will 
ask you, after a few meals have passed, why you go 
out to dine, and when you tell him that his sign has 
driven you out he begins to explain thatit is intended 
for the simple minded European, or the American 
who can speak no other language but English, but 
not for you. 

The fee system has been frequently referred to, but 
the full extent of this most damnable nuisance, which 
makes beggars of most hotel employees, must one of 
these days befully written up. There are hundreds, 
thousands of hotels in Europe whose employees re- 
ceive no salaries at all, but must collect fees in order 
to exist. The sum total for fees does not amount to 
a great percentage of the whole sum expended, but 
the constant beggary one must provide for makes life 
a burden, until finally the natural revolt takes place 
and an end is put toit. In some hotels you are told 
that service is included in the charges and you find it 
on the bill when you pay,and yet as you depart, a 
horde of these beggars whom you have not even 
seen during your sojourn will stand about waiting 
for the few pennies to be thrown to each, which 
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means of course that the proprietor has” pocketed 
the fee himself. 

3utter is a great luxury, and you must ask for it at 
every meal, and it is charged for just as each slice of 
bread or each rollis, and at some places the people 
actually stand and stare at youif you put butter on 
your bread. You reach an Austrian, a Swiss, an 
Italian, a South of France hotel, and being warm and 
parched from travel you ask for a bottle of cold 
Appolinaris or any kind of local mineral water (for 
you must not drink the ordinary water by any means), 
and you cannot get it until it has been cooled for an 
hour. In case you have the bottle opened before 
asking several times whether it has been put on ice, 
you will get warm water, and in many hotels there 
is no ice to be had. Hotels exclusively patronized by 
Americans in certain fashionable localities have be- 
come Americanized, or rather, let me say, civilized ; 
but I speak of hotels that represent the average in 
the large business centres, and not at fashionable 
watering places and resorts, where one must pay 
more than at Saratoga or Long Branch, and one gets 
less for the money, unless toadyism is a value in 
itself; and I apprehend that many Americans come 
over to toady to the higher classes here. They are 
welcome to it ; that is all I have to say, leaving, how- 
ever, always aside the one great fact that the study 
of art and the magnificent galleries to be visited here 
compensate for nearly all discomforts. 

The poorest country I have visited is Italy, which 
at the same time is the richest in art. No galleries 
can compare with the Pitti, the Uffiziand Municipale 
at Florence and the Capitoline, Vatican, Barberini 
and Corsini at Rome. The story of the Laocoon, the 
Venus de Medici, the Capitoline Venus of Michael 
Angelo, Rafael, Corregio, John of Bologna, Peru- 
gino, Giotto, Fra Angelica, ‘Titiens, Tintoretto, Paul 
Veronese, Guido Reni, Leonardo da Vinci and so 
many others has been told by the greatest writers of 
our day and I can only say that no description can do 
justice tothe masterpieces, which must be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated and photographed upon your 
memory, as they inevitably will. AsIsaid before, all 
the incoveniences of a barbaric railway and hotel sys- 
tem are compensated by a visit to the Vatican alone. 
Letters of introduction gave me_an opportunity to 
see gems at this wonder of the pfesent age that will 
furnish thought for the balance of my days. 

It is the foreign travel to Italy drawn here by the 
great treasures stored up, that keeps many people 
employed who would otherwise be added to the 
army of the hungry. Vague rumors are constantly 
heard regarding Crispi’s intention to make a com- 
plete change of policy and system which would 
bring about a reduction of the army and navy ex- 
penses and cut down taxation, which is devouring 
the entrails of the body politic. But the rumors are 
mere periodical repetitions of former ones, and taxa- 
tion continues, bringing with it ruin and starvation. 
A straight 20 per cent. is taken off every Govern- 
ment salary for taxes, and the municipal tax, di- 
vided into dozens of taxes of all sorts, eats up half 
of a man’s revenue. In addition there is the octroi 
tax, common to nearly the whole of Europe. A 
farmer produces wine or oil or cheese, and cannot 
bring it into the city or town before paying a tax that 
consumes all his profit, and frequently these poor 
devils cannot passit at the gates because they have no 
actual cash money to pay the octroi, or if they have 
any it issolittle that they must make one trip first with 
a small quantity of merchandise, pay the small duty, 
and then sell the stuff to return to their homes and 
bring the larger quantity next time. 

The octroi collected at the gates of Paris for eight 
months in 1894 ending August 31, amounted to 
£3,765,584—think of it, pounds sterling or an average 
of $2,353,500 a month or over $28,000,000 or 140,- 
000,000 francs this year, and this is one source of 
revenue paid to the city and controlled by the 
municipality, and paid by poor people exclusively who 
must sell in Paris and cannot find another market. 
The city exists as all European cities do, at the ex- 
pense of the country. Italy is devoid of small land- 
owners on top of all other curses. The proprietors 
of large tracts lease them to managers and never see 
their land, and these managers sublet, and this prac- 
tice, which has ground the laborer down to the lowest 
niche of possible net income, added to the inquisition 
of the tax collector and the octroi, which prevents the 
carrying of marketable products into towns without 
paying taxes on them, has produced the shocking 
Sicilian riots, which are by no means over. Millions 
of acres of Italian land lie barren with no prospect 
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of tillage; the towns are overcrowded with poor 
people, the best streets—like those constituting the 
new section of Rome, so graphically described by 
Marion Crawford in his Saracinesca series — are 
dilapidated, as the large palatial residences could not 
be rented at decent figures and are now inhabited by 
the poor classes and handsome court yards trans- 
formed into stables. In fact in many towns the half 
of the depots—one side—are rented out for small 
shoe shops, wine shops, &c., &c., and the families 
sleep in the rear. 

To make matters worse, some of the official Berlin 
papers—the ‘‘ Reichsanzeiger,” if I mistake not— 
have recently boldly asserted that the alliance with 
Italy is of no substantial benefit, because there exists 
such corruption in the higher army set and among 
the leaders in Italy that the whole Italian army is 
merely on paper, similar to that of General Leboeuf 
in the days of Napoleon IIIJ.; that the troops are in 
such a demoralized state that no dependence can be 
placed upon them, and that it would be of manifest 
advantage to Germany to bring about closer relations 
with France, get rid of this everlasting enmity be- 
tween the two countries, and drop Italy, letting her 
drift as best she can. I give here merely what I read 
and what is commonly current in cafés, office and 
railways, but that there is more than a semblance of 
truth to this all can be confirmed by anyone who will 
look at the army in Italy. 

Why, some of the regiments are like a band of 
ragamuffins, and the soldiers appear as if they had 
just returned from a five years’ campaign in Abys- 
sinia. The personal appearance of menon duty at 
public buildings in Florence, Pisa, Turin and other 
cities shows a complete demoralization and a disre- 
gard for all discipline, and although no one questions 
the personal bravery of these men, no one can expect 
them to cope with well disciplined, clean, well 
dressed soldiers. There are a few ‘‘erack” regi- 
ments for show and parade, but the bulk of the army 
seen throughout the country isin folorn state, as even 
the uninitiated must observe. 


Musical Matters. 

Under such circumstances there can be but very 
little encouragement for music and the music trade, 
and yet there are pleasant looking but rather dull 
establishments in all these cities. A trade is done in 
sheet music, some guitar and mandolin makers are 
struggling along; Naples and Rome do a little in 
the gut string line; afew brass band firms doing 
business with the government (for there are many 
military brass bands) do a remunerative business, 
but there are no organs made in Italy worth the men- 
tion, and last year just about 400 pianos were made 
in the wholecountry, while this year the quantity will 
be reduced, 

Ricordi, of Milan, of whom I shall speak in detail 
in a later paper, is still the great miscellaneous music 
publisher, although in new operas Sonzogno, to 
whom I have referred in a separate article, is the 
leading publisher. 

Milan is at the head of the music industries, and is 
in fact the most advanced city in Italy. The La 
Scala and Dal Verme opera houses, as well as the 
Teatro Lirico, are sure to be crowded whenever any- 
thing is sung or played within their walls, and the 
people seem to be free from the fearful pessimism 
of Southern Italy, where music does not flourish as it 
does in the north. 

The leading piano and organ house of the country 
—Ricordi & Finzi—is located here, and has branch 
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nouses or 
has no relations in 
who 


places. Ricordi, the publisher, 
business matters with the Ricordi & Finzi firm, 
carry a large stock of German and French 
and American organs, chiefly Story & Clark organs, 
and t which was placed with them when 
Mr. Toledo made 
a bad idea to send him over again, for there is 
/Eolians and Symphony instru- 


he Zolian, 


not be 
room in Europe for 
ments. 

Their pianos are the Bechstein, Berlin ; the Schied- 
mayer & Soehne, Stuttgart; the Bliithner, Leipzig, 
and the Erard, but they also carry alarge assortment 
of cheap pianos. filling a half dozen large rooms with 
them. Their renting business is very large and in 
Italy no piano is rented unless the party brings a 
the landlord in which he ac- 
quiesces in rental. If the landlord says ‘‘ No,” 
why then no piano, and if he says ‘‘ Yes,” why then 
the piano can go inand he cannot touch it for rent, 
and consequently all landlords do not say ‘‘ Yes.” 
Ricordi & Finzi stand very high and are a firm full of 
energy and hard push and intelligence. 

There is a piano man at Turin of whom I inay be 
able to say considerable if he can be impressed with 
the necessity of retiring his modesty for a time in 
yackground and come forward and let the world 
But some of these people 
and conscientiously op- 
and hence 


written order from 


the 


the | 
know what he is doing. 
averse to publicity, 
posed to it, that nothing can move them, 
the Turin piano man may never be known beyond 
the taxed walls of his taxed town—and even not 


for a piano man in Turin is not an important 


are 50 


there, 
municipal figure 
At Genoa the Stradivarius violin of Paganini is on 


pianos | 
| some American institutions. 
| in a glass globe, kept in a recess of a wall, which is 


his Continental trip, and it would | 


| the task is now done by one Signor Rossi. 
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small Italian fee, which is indeed small. In fact one | 
can see the wonders of the renaissance for a few | 
cents, thanks to a liberal spirit, which I commend to | 

The violin and bow are | 


also encased in heavy French plate glass, the whole | 
of it closed by a heavy door. Every two months the 
seals are .roken, the violin and bow taken out and 
played for a half hour by a maestro in the presence 
of city offieials, and then replaced and again put un- | 
der municipal seal. This is done to keep the instru- | 
ment in good condition, as it is always strung, and 
I learn 
that an English institution recently offered the Ge- 
noa city government £10,000 for the violin, but the 
offer was not considered. 

Sivori, who died recently, also bequeathed his 
Guarnerius violin to the city of Genoa, and it is in the 
same niche and lies directly under Paganini’s, which 
is held in an upright position in the glass globe. A 
medallion given to Paganini, and seven crosses rep- 
resenting ‘‘orders” given to Sivori, are kept in the 
same inclosure, together with a small enameled por- 
trait of each of the two virtuosi. Paganini died poor 
at Nice, not far from Genoa, but Sivori left an estate. 

In Genoa Maestro Verdi resides during some sea- 





sons of the year, but at present he is at Busetto, his 
country seat. I visited the Doria ‘‘ Palace,” half of | 
which he occupies. Several hundred years ago it 
might have been most appropriately designated as a 

Palace, but to-day it seems incomprehensible that | 
Verdi could find contentment in such a big barrack, 
next to the depot and the railway tracks, witha quasi- 
Doria museum next to his rooms, a shipping office 


| been with Mason & Hamlin for 28 years, 


firms depending upon it in many other | exhibition at the Municipality on payment of a very | below and a commission merchant on the other side, 


in the same building. It may be the historical as- 
sociation that attracts him to this unhealthy, I might 
say, unclean place, but otherwise it does seem as if 
almost any spot, even in Genoa, would be preferable 
to the Doria ‘‘ Palace” as a private residence. The 
rolling of trains all day and night, and the tooting of 
the conductors’ horns and the whistle of locomotives 
right opposite a composer's windows, as it occurs with 
Verdi, might be an inspiration with others, to whom, 
however, I should not recommend it. 

Before closing I should say one word regarding a 
crying shame for the Italian people, and that is the 
condition of the house in which Galileo was born at 
Pisa. It looks as if one of the greatest minds Italy 
ever produced is not sufficiently venerated to-day to 


| prevent the house that isso thoroughly identified with 


itfrom going into decay. The place looks like a 
stable about to be condemned. M. A. B. 


Mason & Hamlin i in Boston. 
gag & HAMLIN are now located in their 


new and elegant building, 146 Boylston street, Bos- 
The building is opposite Boston Common, and the 
view is very beautitul. The effect of the front of the build- 
ing grows on one the more it is seen. The interior, now 
that the instruments and offices are in, is very effective. 
The ground floor consists of a series of rooms, a most de- 
sirable arrangement, as one room may be entirely sepa- 
from another. With the magnificent pianos and 
and with Mr. David McKee at the head of the 
and Mr. J. E. Trowbridge, who has 
at the head of 
the organ department, Mason & Hamlin may well expect 
to do some large business this fall. 
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HAM DIANO 


© PINLADELPITIA, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR\ - 








Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers promp? 
ly attended te. 


FACTORY: 


610 & 612 West 36th St 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 











Kspact 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PI ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be > the most Celebrated In- | 
strument of the Age. | Guaranteed for Five Years 
2 lliustrated Catal« 
tion. Prices reasx 


furnished on applica- 
ms favorable 


gue 
ma ble Ter 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street, 





ey 


Bavarian Fichtel 
ASK FOR SAMPLE AND P 


yr CASTSTE! 
)ATE oan ROSLAU © 


‘MUSIC SWIRE 


e Germany. 


ICE-LIST. THEN YOU'LL 








Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St.,New York, | 


JUDGE BY YOURSELF. SMART AGENTS WANTED. 
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| C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 
Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and PIANOS AND ORGANS 
Typography, 











Pee P ARE NEEDED BY BEVERY ON Ss. 
Begs to invite Music 


Houses to apply for . : 
Estimates of Manu- ARTISTS need em. 


w'i'wat| AMATEURS need ‘em. 
conditions. TEACHERS need ’em. 
NG and PRINTING. PUPILS need em. 

CHURCHES need ’em. 


SCHOOLS need ’em.. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM, 








NEW STYLES NOW READY. ADDRKESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN C0., 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
THEE JULIVCS N. BROWN OCo., WESTERN AGENT? 
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THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THIS AGE 


“@eee 


The Patent Resonator Music Box 


Patented 66 99 Patented 
in in 
All Countries. @ All Countries 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes, 


It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other 
similar instruments. 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest 
article for the masses tothe most artistically made ‘ 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor, 

















Automatons. Self-Players. Boxes with Crank, 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory. 20 Tune M:sic Dox wi 
4 is 2 
Crank, 


“ARISTON,” ‘“HELIKON.” 


First Prize at many Expositions. 
Of World.Wide Reputation: A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 


“ ORCHESTRION.” 


Flute Automaton. Sensational Novelty. 


A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 











age 





COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 


PEASE PIANO Go., 














“WOONTIVE YO TIVH LYAONOD ANY TIId OL HDNONA TNAAMAMOd 


“4 . 
“ § : 
GD idt); gy-pnfhefeeemmenntl aaa / = - 
17 


| 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, F = Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 
\ t#™ All these Instruments can be obtained from the 
NE W YORK - large Musical Instrument Dealers, from = 
° MS Wholesale Dealers and Exporters, 40 Tune Music Box. 
—" 
rrry 


FORMERLY 


Leipzig Music Works, PAUL EHRLICH & CO. 


\©) Agents Wanted. 








CHICAGO. 





No. 46 Jackson Street, | 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 


N 

U valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 


DER this head we expect to give each week 





monthly, at very moderate charges. 
The original ads. published each week may be readily | 

adapted to suit any store and any locality. 

made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 


marked copies of the papers containing them. 


If such use is 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


> 


By Charles Austin Bates 


No. L. | 
Mr. E. E. Forbes, Rome, Ga., is a reader of this depart- 
ment, and I think the advertisement which | reproduce 


it 


shows that he has benefited by it. 





| ‘* Knabe tone.” 








BUYING 
A PIAN 








} 

. : 

} 

| 

| 

You have been thinking of buying a Pianofora @| 

or t 1€ | 
If you keep putting it off you will never get it § 

Now 1s e time to buy, as Fall is near at hand crops 

were never better Nights are getting longer, and 

you have more time to enjoy music. Call at store | 

227 Broad Street, and let me show you some fine 
struments ( 

I sell you a new Piano for $200. A good one 

ke the igsbery Piano for #800, or a first-class one 

vill cost a little more Terms easy, If you can’t 

call at the store write for catalogue and price All ¢| 

I want is a chance to prove my claims. I sell some i 

of the best make ot Pianos and Organs and will save 

y money on anything in the music line 





E. E. FORBES, 


ee ee ee ee 
ti i i ee nn eee 








227 BROAD STREET, ROME, GA. 4 
AND 
ANNISTON, ALA | 


This advertisement follows my own ideas very closely. 
The actual wording might be changed and improved, 
but so far as the idea and the general trend of the ad. is 
concerned it is justright. It is written in colloquial style, 
just as Mr. Forbes might talk to a customer in his ware- 
room. He has said all that he had to say, told a plain, 
straight story plainly and in a straightforward manner, 
He has given a couple of prices, upon which the readers 
may build their ideas. 

A price gives a reader a starting point. I think that 
prices by Mr. Forbes is about as good a 


the statement of 


thing as I have seen lately. It sounds as if it was per- 


fectly honest. It may not be a very good advertisement for 


a $200 or $800 piano, and possibly a little more explanation 


ild be better for them. 
good a Kingsbury piano is. 


wo I think 1 would say about how 


J. G, Ramsdell, of Philadelphia, evidently has his nose 
turned up and a very bad taste in his mouth. This adver 
tisement shows that he has put up with a nuisance as long 
as he possibly can, and that his patience has been ex- 
hausted. 

He has written a very readable ad., one which is amus 
ing, and which at the same time makes a very strong 
point. It is a remarkably well written advertisement 
The only trouble with it is that it is set very solid and was 


not given the attractive display which it deserved. 


| empted by the Weber, and it is very unwise to advertise 





In the columns of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Enquirer,” from 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


which I clipped Ramsdell’s ad., is this one, which is to be 
commended for the clear and distinct readable display em- 
ployed. 

This is a pretty good ad., except the mention of the | 








Dear Public: 


Certain piano manufacturers are constantly advertising 
themselves, ad@ mauseam, as the only recipient of the ‘ Blue 
World’s Fair, Chicago. It is recorded that 
has been said of the man 


Ribbon” at th 
$ but nothing 








‘all men are liars,” 
» who lies always. If these ** Only Blue Ribbon” claimants had 
lived ia Biblical times Ananias would have died in obscurity. 
Th re were several thousand exhibitors at Chicago; every 
mother’s son could have had the *ONLY BLUE RIBBON” 
for the asking, and—“ $2 please.’’ I represent a round dozen 
piano and organ manufacturers, most of whom would as soon 
have thought of prescribing red paint for malaria as this 
emblem of cheapness and hypochondria for business. The 
others ina moment of abstraction put up $2 each, sent me the 
ribbons, and haven't looked me in the face since. I’ve got 
‘em here. Anyone can have ’em 
The Wonderful WEBER Tone. 
The IVERS & POND—end wood construction, 
The Matchless SHAW. 
A trio of infinite grace and sweetness only at 
\ 5 
J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 
1111 CHESTNUT ST. 
Just received, a lot of slightly used Upright Pianos from 
) Bost at $225 $2 per week- greatest bargains in GOOD 
. er sec 1 Philadelphia 








That is an expression which has been pre- 








The 
Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


Will play no works this season that 
cannot be obtained in olian music 

and the player of the Atotian (though $ 
requiring no musical knowledge) can 
conduct the orchestral effects, tempo 
and expression to his taste, by the use 


of “ stops ti 
AZolian Concerts Daily, 3 P. [1. 
C. J- HEPPE @& SON, 


1117 Chestnut and Sixth and Thompson. 


En 


any other piano by using that expression. It will sug- 
est the Weber almost every time, and every time that 
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Le aa 
WT A BE} 
PIANO 


Is to-day, as in the past, the exponent of excellence. 
ing quality in a pianoforte 
} 





To what a degree the singing 
has been brought can only be realized by listening to 
what is known the ‘‘Knabe tone.” And the dura- 
bility of the Knabe Piano is quoted the world over. 
Light woods of every hue and designs made only in 
discriminating eye the 


as 


the Knabe Piano will give the 
utmost satisfaction. A visit to our salesrooms will 


4 
, prove their triumphs. 


} THE WHITNEY & CURRIER CO.. 


219 SUMMIT STREET. 











it does it will militate against the Knabe. The Weber 
Company have a good, catchy phrase, and they are pound- 
ing away at it in their advertisements every day. It is 
their property, and it is good property. 


* 


* * 


3rother, of Texas, occasionally bring 
in poetry in their advertising. Maybe it is only rhyme, 
but as they are Texas it may be safer for me to call it 
poetry. 

Here is a sample which was sent to me, and which may 
possibly be useful to other dealers. I may say that I do 


Thos. Goggan & 





not think much of poetry in advertising, but a great many 








Comparisons Are Odious. 


A certain pianoforte shop 

Was watched by a wide-awake “cop,” 
For the neighbor’s complained 

That vile discord there reigned, 
Which nothing seemed able to stop. 


The pianos they handled were cheap, 
Though prices were still very steep. 
They would not stay in tune 

More than one afternoon; 

So that discords were dire and deep. 


At six this unfortunate “cop” 
Moves off with a skip and a hop ; 
And to rest his poor ears 

Right for Smithson’s he steers 
Where instruments all are tip-top. 





other people do, and I do not set up any claims of infalli- 


bility in the matter. 


* * 


This advertisement by Mr. French is so good that I ex- 
pect to see it copied very extensively 
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7 
Runs No Risk é 
6 
d : Q 
Because we sell famous makes only and g 
3ecause we take back, free, anything un- @ 


satisfactory. 
Sounds generous, doesn’t it? 
We can afford to offer more 
dealers because we know all the quirks about 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Soif Mrs. Doe calls on 


than most 


x 


We Me Me MoM OMG Mae Me MOM CAO 
OV OV aL 


GOV AG 


IG 
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and can buy cheaper. 
Mrs. Roe, learns the cost and hears the praise 
of an instrument bought of us, Mrs. D. will be 


» 


x 


2 > 


likely to see us when she wants one 
And that’s why we are 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


io) 


“generous 


x 


x 





Red Bank, 
Corner Broad 
avd White Sts. 


x 


g 
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GURTIS & FRENCH. | 
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Removal. 


R. A. D. COE, of Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
that he has leased the premises, Nos. 172 and 174 
Euclid avenue (known as the Permanent Block), and offers 
his entire stock of pianos at a greatly reduced price 
From this—since Mr. Coe is a pusher and believes in 
spending money in advertising—it would seem probable 
that Cleveland is to go through a full season of ‘‘ Removal 
Sale Prices” that will doubtless make music trade affairs 
in that city a good deal more lively than they have been 
for some time past. Just what the effect of the coming 
strife will be is a question that will interest dealers in Chi- 
cago, who having once inaugurated a system of cut prices 
appear to be unable to come to a conclusion as to when bot- 
tom has been reached. 


‘A Permanent Receiver. 
BRAM B. DE FREECE, who some months 


ago was appointed temporary receiver for the Au- 
tomaton Piano Company of this city, was on September 21 
made a permanent receiver by order of Judge Lawrence. 


The Seal Glass Mandolin Company, of Bellaire, Ohio, announce 
that they will have instruments ready for sale some time this month, 
—The S. D. Lauter Company, of Newark, have moved their Pater- 
son, N. J., branch from 104 and 106 Washington street to 213 Main 
street 
C. Kurtzman & Co., of 
15,000th piano, says the Buffalo *‘ News,’ 
participated in by all their employés, on September 23. 


Buffalo, celebrated the making of their 


with a general jollification, 


ANTED—Two experienced piano salesmen for outside retail 

city and country work. Must have best of references as to 

character and ability. Apply tothe H. M. Brainard Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 














CHICAGO OFFICE OF f] 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, 
September 29, 1804. 


N connection with the death of Mr. H. M. Kins- 


| ley, the noted caterer of this city and also of New 
York, there appeared in last Sunday’s ‘‘ Tribune” a picture 
of the old Crosby Opera House. Plainly to be seen on the 
signs over the stores were the names of three old Chicago 
houses, one of which is now defunct. The names were 
J. Bauer & Co., Root & Cady and W. W. Kimball. 

The original Mr. Root, of Root & Cady, is still doing 
business in this city under the title of E. T. Root & Son. 

Julius Bauer & Co. is one of the most prosperous houses 
in this city, with a larger amount of capital invested than 
ever, and is doing much more business. 

It is not necessary to speak of Mr. W. W. Kimball. The 
Kimball Company is undoubtedly, if not the richest house 
here or in the country, at least one of the richest, and is 
known all overthis continent and extensively in European 
countries, 

In speaking of the house of Root & Cady, Mr. P. J. 
Healy said recently that it was only by a mere chance that 
he was not personally connected with them in business. 
Fortunately for him, he escaped the alliance, although had 
he made it, with his good, sound conservative judgment in 
matters of business, it is really not certain that this house, 
once the largest in this city, would not still have been in 


existence. 
Steger’s Special Piano. 


Messrs. Steger & Co. recently produced in their factory 
at Columbia Heights, a very elegant, large sized, beauti- 
fully carved upright piano, which was sold to Mr. R. 
Michiales, the proprietor of the ‘* Freie Presse " of Chicago, 
for the sum of $1,100, and was placed in his elegant mansion 
on the Lake Shore Drive. 

Messrs. Steger & Co.'s business has been excellent. Re- 
cently they have had several days on which an extraordi- 
nary number of pianos have been disposed of. We cannot 
avoid making the remark that Mr. Steger has no reason, so 
far as business is concerned, to be at all pessimistic. We 
do not say that he is, but in a conversation there occasion- 
ally crops out the idea that business in this country will 
never again be as good as it has been. We hope for his 
sake, and also for the sake of the rest of the inhabitants of 
this country, that he will be greatly mistaken. 


Some “ Ads.” 

Following the advertisements which have recently ap- 
peared of pianos for sale at $163 and $165, a piano house, 
not to be outdone, has advertised instruments for $150. 

This kind of advertising is greatly to be deplored. A 
far better method for competing in business would be to 
advertise the good qualities of one’s goods. We believe 
that the former method spoken of is not to the interest even 
of those houses who have adopted such a course, not to 
speak of the other dealers’ interests. 

A singular little error occurred in connection with the 
advertisement of the pianos for $150. By a typographical 
mistake the house were advertised two days for $1.50, and 
singular as it may appear, they had one inquiry for a $1.50 
piano. 

We hope for the interest of the trade that these $1.50, 
$150 and $163 and $165 pianos will soon be entirely dis- 
posed of, and that we shall not have any more inflicted 
upon the patient public. 

We do not consider it the part of good judgment to bea 
‘‘ calamity howler ;" we do not wish to interfere with other 
people’s business ; we simply want to call attention to the 
fact that other houses can do the same kind of business, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


if they so choose, and one can easily imagine the amount 
of damage which can be done to the trade by such a ‘‘cut- 
throat” policy. 

The facts in connection with this subject, and we must 
state it because it is a matter of news, are that several 
prominent houses are seriously considering putting upright 
pianos in their windows, to save the cost of advertising, 
and marking them $110. 

We have even heard that one house was considering the 
advisability of selling pianos for $75. These are new up- 
rights at that. Just simply imagine the amount of damage 
to the trade sucha course would create ! 


Movements of House & Davis Piano Company. 

On September 22 a directors’ meeting of the House & 
Davis Piano Company was held. It was decided at said 
meeting bythe directors, S. L. House, Lyman J. Gage and 
F. K. Davis, to erect a new factory at Desplaines, IIl., 
which is only 3 miles from the city limits. 

The building will be three stories, 60x170 feet, and con- 
structed of brick and stone, with power house and dry kiln. 
Owing to the lack of room at their present quarters for 
their increasing business and the addition of some new 
branches, the building will be begun at once. 


A New Incorporation. 





THE STANDARD PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 
Chicago; capital stock, $60,000; incorporators, 
Louis G. Peloubet, Robert J Bennett and S. H. 
Wandell. 





The above company is the latest musical house to apply 
for articles of incorporation inthis State. Mr. Louis G. 
Peloubet is a son of Mr. Jarvis Peloubet, the superintend- 
ent for Lyon & Healy, and we believe has also been con- 
nected with the same factory. Mr. Robert J. Bennett has 
also been employed by Messrs. Lyon & Healy, and is 
looked upon as a very skillful workman. 

Hearing that Mr. Jarvis Peloubet was one of the stock- 
holders in the new concern, we wrote him for definite in- 
formation, as to the amount of capital paid in and for other 
points which would be of interest to the trade, at the same 
time requesting him, if he could not give us the knowledge 
we desired, to refer the matter to his son or some other 
member of the incorporation. By Mr. Peloubet’s reply 
one would gather that he was not connected with the con- 
cern, and, so far as any other information is concerned, we 
failed to get any from his answer. 

From those who are supposed to know something about 
it, although not connected with it, we are disposed to be- 
lieve that not much cash money has been put up to bolster 
the concern. It must be remembered that the incorpora- 
tion laws of this State are very loosely drawn, and that it 
does not take money to start a corporation here. 

However, not to do injustice to the Standard Pipe Organ 
Company, we will say that they may have the whole 
$60,000 for aught we know, and we may have some further 
information subsequently. 


Mr. Theopold Goes Abroad. 


Mr. H.C. Theopold, of the Schimmel & Nelson Piano 
Company, of Faribault, Minn., stopped in the city for a few 
days this week, and, as is his usual custom, sold a few 
instruments. Mr. Theopold says his company is doing a 
very excellent and a thoroughly satisfactory business, and 
that they have made some important deals recently which 
have redounded to the prestige of their instrument very 
materially. 

Mr. Theopold is on his way to England, where he is to 
be married to an American lady at present residing there. 
He will not return until November. 

In the meantime he leaves the business of the company 

in excellent hands, Mr. Henderson proving himself to be 
everything that could be desired. 
He simply whispered the fact, which, however, was not 
for publication, that some important developments were 
going on in relation to some portion of their business, 
which he thinks will be greatly for the benefit of the 
Schimmel & Nelson Company. When the time comes for 
making the matter public, he promises full particulars. 





We have personally many times advocated locating fac- 
tories in different parts of the country and away from large 
cities as being in some ways for the interest of the working 
people. It is easy to see how much better off they are ina 
place like Faribault than they could be in acity like New 
York or Boston or Chicago. The success of the Schimmel 
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& Nelson Company and the situation of its working people 
is an instance to prove the wisdom of our position. 

Not to diverge too widely from the subject in hand, we 
may also instance Messrs. Reed & Sons, who were at first 
very much averse to leaving the city of Chicago, but who 
are now thoroughly pleased with their change of location. 
Their working people are also greatly pleased, and we be- 
lieve it would be very difficult to induce them to return to 
work in any largecity as long as they can find employment 
in pleasanter places. 

A. A, Fisher. 

No doubt every dealer in the country has heard of Mr. 
A. A. Fisher. Some acknowledge him for what he is—a 
Western hustler of the first water ; others are prejudiced 
against him on account of his method of doing business; 
but after all his success must be acknowledged, and his 
right to do business in his own way must also be accerded 
him. 

Mr. Fisher's last field of operation was in Butte, Mon., 
where he succeeded in disposing of an immense number of 
instruments; but on account of the wisdom of the dealers 
there he did not make as much of a furore as he has in some 
places, notably Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Fisher is a fighter, but, as is well known, it takes two 
people to make a fight. The wisdom of the dealers in 
Butte, Mon., was amply illustrated by the fact that during 
the time Mr. Fisher was there, he so stimulated business 
that they also did a fine trade. Mr. Fisher is now in the 
city of Chicago, but it will probably not content him to stay 
here long. His surplus energy must be exhausted, and he 
can only do it by selling goods. 

Lyon & Healy Items. 

Word comes from Antwerp that in addition to the Grand 
Diplome d’Honneur and gold medal awarded to Lyon & 
Healy, three additional medals have been bestowed upon 
individual members of the firm, viz.: Messrs. Healy, Post 
and Gregory. This is a most flattering compliment. 

The concern have just completed arrangements to put in 
an electric light plant of their own. It will be one of the 
largest and most complete private plants in the city, and 
will be capable of supplying 1,500 lights. 

They also report that the retail sales of their harps are 
most satisfactory. Three separate sales, aggregating over 
$2,000, were closed practically simultaneously during this 
past week. 

A Wedding. 

Mr. Chas. F. Crane and Miss Anna L. Morse will be mar- 
ried October 4 at 48314 La Salle avenue, Chicago. On ac- 
count of recent deaths in both families, the wedding will 
be strictly private. An Eastern wedding tour will be taken 
by the young couple. 

Personals. 

Mr. F. L. Drew, representing Vose & Sons Piano Com- 
pany. of Boston, is in the city. He is on his way to the 
Pacific Coast. On his return trip he will go through the 
South. 

Mr. Harry Milward, of the Milward Music Company, of 
Lexington, Ky., was one of the visitors this week. 

Mr. E. T. Paull, manager of the Richmond Music Com- 
pany, of Richmond, Va., was also here. Mr. Paull says he 
is pretty well convinced that business in his locality is im- 
proving ; that it has been somewhat interfered with by the 
closing up business of a large house there, which effort has 
not yet been accomplished ; but notwithstanding this fact 
and the depression in business which has been gone 
through he still feels encouraged and is not at all pessi- 
mistic. 

Mr. J. P. Simmons, of Louisville, Ky., was one of the 
visitors this week. 

On their way to Colorado for a season of pleasure there 
passed through here this week Mr. Chas. Keidel, Jr., of 
Wm. Knabe & Co., and his brother, Mr. E. H. Keidel. 

Mr. R. A. Rodesch, of the Dixon Music Company, of 
Dixon, Ill., was here. Mr. Rodesch has adopted the Reed & 
Sons piano as his leading instrument, and is a great en- 
thusiast in relation to its many merits. 

Mr. Robert Goldbeck at his first recital—that is, since his 
return, used the Kimball grand piano. Mr. Goldbeck’s 
studio is in Kimball Hall. 


—H. I. Solomons, traveling salesman for Stultz & Bauer, of New 


York, returned on yesterday from a trip through Florida, and is now 
at his home in Keysville, Va., quite 1il with fever. Mr. Solomons 





had not finished the trip through the South, but was forced to come 
home on account of sickness.—Richmond (Va.) ‘‘ Dispatch.” 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvcster & Krocner 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 














Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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The Wynn Estate Settled. 


THE estate of the late firm of C.I. Wynn & 
r Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has been settled up and the 
business, stock and good will have been sold by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company to Robert De Yong & Co., 
a firm composed of R. De Yong and G. Alfred Huth, who 
will do business at 916 Olive street 
Mandolin and Cuitar. 

H. GRIFFITH & CO., 131 South Eleventh 

F. street, Philadelphia, Pa., have started a new monthly 


1 ‘** The Mandolin The purpose of this 


is todevelop interest in these instruments. 


calle and Guital 
new periodical 


F. H 


cipate making gu 


Griffith & Co. are manufacturers of mandolins and 


ant itars in the near future. 
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heir many patrons { 
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, and will be on sale at their lumber yards, 











East Eighth street, this « ity. 

The supply of blister walnut has been limited for the past 
few months, and the demand has quite exceeded this 

ipply , 

Messrs. Cole & Son have an excellent, well assorted 
stock of rosewood, mahogany, Circassian walnut and other 
fancy veneers 

Rosewood, they say, is again coming to favor. One 

unufacturer placed an order for several 

llars’ worth of this wood only about a week 

ago, and expects to use it more extensively than for years 
past. 

Rosewood treated properly makes one of the most beau- | 
tiful as well as durable finished cases. It requires longer 


tl i, and for 


ie working than most any other woo 


time 
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the high grade and expen- 


that reason will be used among 


sive makes of pianos to a greater extent than in the cheaper 


grades 


Where They Are. 


R. THEODORE PFAFFLIN, of Smith & 
Nixon, Cincinnati, Ohio, came to New York last 
Sunday. He is here for the purpose of selecting many 


pianos to be shipped tothe different agencies of Smith & 








Nixon 
Mr. A. B mpbell, of the A. B. Campbell Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., who is in New York, will go to Florida 
this week. He reports business as good in the South. 
Mr. S. A. Gould, manager of the Boston house of the 
in Company, was in New York last week de- 


Estey Org: 
claring that business was picking up in Boston 
Alois Brambach, president of the Brambach Piano Com- 
New York What they are doing 
will be found in another column. 

Mr. Harvey Wendell, of Marshall 
Forte Manufacturing Company, who has been in this city, 


pany, was in last week 


& Wendell Piano 
returned home to Albany last Saturday. 

Mr. W. A. White, traveler for the Brambach Piano Com- 
pany, from Pittsburg last Sunday and went to 
Dolgeville, N. Y., Monday night. 

Mr. W. C. Davis, secretary of the Parker & Young Com- 
pany, Lisbon, N. H., was in New York all of last week and 


came 


part of this 
Mr. Wm of 
home after selecting his 
Mr. Morris 
lecting pianos at Steinway Hall last Monday. 
Mr. S. E. Hirscher, 
of pianos from New York manufacturers last week. 


Milwaukee, Wis., has returned 


stock of pianos in this ci 


Rohlfing, 
fall ty 


Steinert was opening telegrams for and se- 


» § 

Mr. A. H. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, returned last 
Thursday from a short New England trip 

Mr. R. S. Howard, traveler for J. & C. Fischer, is in 


Texas, and will arrive in New York about October 28, go- 


ing out November 1. 


Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, came | 
to the city from Pittsburg last Sunday. 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, of | 
Erie, Pa., is in Boston 


of New Orleans, La.,selecteda stock | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. William Hoene, of Moeller & Hoene, Pittsburg, Pa., 
isin New York expecting the arrival from Europe of his 
father. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, who 
spent a portion of last week in New York, is in Boston 
again. 

Mr. Jas. Cumston, of Hallet & Cumston, has been here 
and gone again to Boston. 

Others who visited New York last week and returned 
home again were B. B. Koenig, of Hazleton, Pa.; F. P. 
Hosmer, of Chambersburg, Pa.; J. H. Morris, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y.; G. H. Ives, of Wilkesbarre, Pa.; R. A. Tust- 
ing, Asbury Park, N. J.; M. L. Smith, Roanoke, Va.; J. 
Murphy, with Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga.; J. G. Mil- 
ler, Sing Sing, N. Y.; S. C. McGrath, Onancock, Va.; C. 
A. Reed, Anderson, S. C.; D. Rockefeller, Lebanon, Pa.; 
C. H. Ahlstrom, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Up-to-Date Reed Organs. 


ERHAPS there is not as much work put on 
any musical instrument to-day in the way of making 

it attractive to the public asis put on the reed organ. Years 
ago when there was no cheap piano competition manufactur- 
ers of reed organs had things their own way, and as usual 
when there is a want of competition the work of reed organ 
production was doneinadesultory way as regards making 
cases attractive to purchasers. There was a largeand grow- 
ing market for these instruments, and manufacturers did not 
feel the necessity for putting time on the designing of 
artistic cases. Competition there was among themselves, 
of course, but the pianoas a factor in the organ business 
It could not have been 
The competition between 


had not then been recognized. 
recognized, for it did not exist. 
themselves was not a keen one, for there were not enough 
organs manufactured or enough manufacturers in the field 
to begin to supply the demand. 

The people of the United States were in that transitory 
state between the reach for dollars and the not-as-yet 
reached position where they looked around for a chance to 
spend them for artistic goods. Only musical people, or more 
properly people with musical tastes, were buying instru- 
ments for the gratification of their desires. All this has 
been changed. It is no uncommon sight now to see a dray 
back up toa humble cottage, and the driver, assisted by 
his men, carry into the cottage an organ; neither do the 
people for a mile around congregate at the cottage to watch 
the advent of the organ into the house, and then, after 
peeping through the cottage windows, go home to gossip 
about the new arrival over theirevening meals for a month 
afterward. 

The demand for organs that existed when there were a 
few manufacturers in the field and which increased 
enomously as the people accumulated money, grew into 
better circumstances, and acquired musical tastes and abili- 
ties, was met by the numerous factories that have sprung 
into existence comparatively in the last few years. 

The increase in the number of new factories was the 
signal for an attractiveness in case work that had not existed 
previously, yet the demand for instruments was so greatly 
in excess of the organs produced that no decided improve- 
ment in style-production obtained. It was only after the 
birth of the cheap piano that manufacturers of organs 
turned earnest attention to their goods in regard to mak- 
ing them attractive to purchasers. 

They recognized a rival that was formidable. Previously 
to this time high prices prevailed and manufacturers, con- 
tent with a good margin, in fact an excellent margin, on 
their goods, had not gotten down to a commercial basis as 
regards cost of construction. The selling of the cheap 
piano dangerously near the price of the reed organ com- 
pelled manufacturers to seek to decrease the cost of their 
production. New ideas were born and adopted, all classes 
of improved machinery were added to their factories and 
an improved system of manufacture distanced this dan- 
| gerous competitor as regards price. The reed organ was 
| reduced in price to a commercial figure compatible with 


the times. 
Having distanced the cheap piano in price, one would 
naturally think that manufacturers would have gotten rid 


| of the cheap piano nicely. When this was done it was 





found that some of the class of people formerly buying reed 
organs purchased pianos. The reed organ manufacturers 
lost a portion of their clientéle in one direction but gained 
in another. In getting any class of goods downto a cheaper 
price you reach a large class of buyers and in most cases 
gain in the volume of business done what is lost through 
cheap prices. The ideas of the masses as regards architec- 
tural beauty have been enlarging all the time. Manufac- 
turers in other lines—furniture, for instance—were pro- 
ducing handsome goods. There came a demand for hand- 
somer cased instruments as well as better toned instru- 
ments. Then all manufacturers awakened to these large 
demands, vied with each otherin producing the handsome- 
est and the best goods. This rivalry is now the keenest; 
since the introduction of the artistic case there have been 
additions to the ranks of reed organ manufacturers which 
keeps down the demand and increases the rivalry for the 
business to be secured. 

To-day the reed organ is, altogether, a better instrument 
than it ever was, not only in tone-quality but in case work 
—all of which was brought about by rivalry among manu- 
facturers as well as an increase in knowledge by the pub- 
lic. Look at the beautiful specimens of instruments made 
to-day and compare with the old rattletraps of by-gone 
years. Having gotten the reed organ to such a point that 
the public eagerly seeks it, manufacturers, aware that 
there is a higher plane for the instrument, are anxious to 
do anything which will make the instrument acceptable to 
the rich. Some manufacturers have labored along this 
line and have met with remarkable success. They are 
constantly striving for something new, and that is why the 





reed organ can be called an up-to-date instrument. 

Look at the styles of such firms as the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company, of Boston ; the Estey and the 
Carpenter organ companies, of Brattleboro, Vt.; the Weaver 
Organ Company, of York, Pa.; the Miller Organ Company, 
of Lebanon, Pa.; the Stevens Organ Company, of Marietta, 
Ohio; the United States Organ Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio ; the Waterloo Organ Company, of Waterloo, N, Y.; 
the Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn.; the A. B. Chase 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio; the Wilcox & White Organ 
Company, of Meriden, Conn.; the H. Lehr Company and 
the Lawrence Organ Company, Easton, Pa.; the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., the Edna 
Organ Company, of Monroeville, Ohio; the Tabor Organ 
Company, of Worcester, Mass.; the Needham Piano-Or- 
gan Company, of New York; the Story & Clark Organ 
Company, the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, the W. 
W. Kimball Company, Newman Brothers, Tryber & Sweet- 
land, the Hamilton Organ Company and Geo. P. Bent, 
of Chicago, IIl.; look at some specimens of goods from these 
houses and firms, and you will see at once what is meant 
by an up-to-date organ. 

It is safe to say that the reed organ manufacturers are in 
closer touch with the buying public than are the piano 
manufacturers. The former in the great majority of cases 
manufacture what there is a great demand for, whereas 
in the ranks of the latter named are men who do not ap- 
parently consider the public at all. This is the age of 
quick commercial transaction, and while the reed organ 
manufacturers had to be shown this tendency by the piano 
manufacturers they have seemingly outstripped them in 
their grip of the situation. 


The Starr Piano Company. 

HE Starr Piano Company started the fall 
season in the best shape they ever entered on any 
previous period, This is saying a great deal when one re- 
flects on the many successful seasons this company and its 
predecesors, James M. Starr & Co., have enjoyed. But it is 
true, nevertheless. They have a splendid factory, brand 
new, in which the finest and most complete machinery is 
placed. In rebuilding their factory, which was damaged by 
fire last winter, special instructions were given to everyone 
engaged on the work that nothing but the most complete 
and thorough workmanship would be acceptable or passed. 
The recuperation of this house was rapid. Their factory 
was completed in an almost incredibly short space of time, 
and the result was that they were enabled to begin manu- 
facturing sooner than they anticipated. Having many 
orders ahead and the prospect of a fall trade before them, 
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the Starr Piauo Company went at manufacturing with a 
determination to be ready when business commenced. 
And they are ready. 

The latest bit of news from them is that they have com- 
pleted an addition to their finishing department of 32x80 
feet. All departments of their factory are exceedingly 
busy, and the company writes that ‘‘every piano maker in 
Richmond is happy because they have all worked full time 
all summer, with no prospects of anything ahead but 
overtime.” 

The Starr piano has always been a favorite with the 
dealer, and with new scales, new designs and improved 
construction promises to increase in favor during the sea- 
son. It'saseller. The Starr Piano Company’s catalogue, 
showing styles D, M, V and R, is out and being mailed to 
the trade. 


Who Has ’Erd ’Em? 
HE Saginaw, Mich., ‘‘News” is responsible 
for the statement that Frank H. Erd, of that town, 
who, it will be remembered, recently started a compiling 
shop for pianos, has now started the making or compilation 
of harps ‘tof the Italian style.” The ‘‘ News” adds that 
‘‘many will be staggered at Mr. Erd’s latest enterprise,” 
a statement that is probably nearer the truth than any- 
thing that paper has published about this ambitious gentle- 
man since he tired of being just an ordinary everyday piano 
and organ agent and permitted his ideas of piano making 
to get the better of his good sense, and commenced the put- 
ting together of the various parts of a piano which when 
combined was given the euphonious though somewhat 
stubby name of * Erd.” 


An Explanation 
r reference to the reported strike at the piano 
cover factory of Holtzman & Sons, of Columbus, Ohio, 
the firm makes the following statement to the ‘‘ Dispatch” 
of that city, which, it will be seen, is in radical conflict 
with statements of employés made to that paper which 
were copied by us: 

There has been no strike at this factory. There has been no re- 
luction in wages. There have been no contentions, no conferences, 
no concessions or no temporary arrangements, as published. 

It is true the firm was somewhat annoyed by the disappearance of 
a book containing a schedule of prices for the different kinds of 
works, as it may require a week's work to replace this book. But 
this book need cause no strike, for the schedule of prices is well 
known bothtothe employés and the firm This book was kept for 
reference as much for the benefit of the employés as for the firm and 
will be replaced. 

Regarding your statement of new hands having to work two weeks 
for nothing, we wish to say that work done by such hands goes to 
the credit of experienced hands who occupy their time in learning 
them. We regret having been unable to obtain experienced hands in 

his city for our covers and fringe department, this being a new in- 
every other business, requires 
knowledge and takes time to learn. Also green hands waste material 
in learning, which is a dead loss to the firm, and we consider that in 
learning new hands we are the losers, and would much prefer to get 


dustry here. Our business, like 





experienced hands. 


Our employés earn as much if not more than any in the city for 
similar work, and always receive just consideration at our hands. 
Japan's Curious Music. 
HE present war between China and Japan is 
bringing to the front many things not hitherto known 
about those more or less exclusive empires. The least 
known and yet to not a few the most interesting subject in 
connection with their civilization is their music. 

It is well known that of the two peoples the Japanese are 
the more advanced in their civilization. Berlioz once wrote 
a severe criticism of Chinese music, intimating that it was 
Chinese music is anterior to Japanese 
music. The people of Japan took their music from 
China and have improved upon it. A good many intelli- 
gent Westerners argue that there is no music at all among 
This is a mistake, certainly, as re- 


beneath notice. 


the Mongol races. 
gards the Japanese. 

For one thing the appreciation of Japanese music can 
scarcely prove an easy acquirement to Europeans. Apart 
from the feebler quality of tone of the instruments and its 
singular character, Japanese music takes extremely com- 
plicated forms and demands the most delicate phrasing to 
express its individuality. 

The experience of those who have sojourned in Japan 
with their ears as well as their eyes open is that even in 
the first grade tunes it requires 20 or 30 lessons to enable 
the foreigner to grasp the nuances of many of the pas- 
sages. The best way to appreciate Japanese music is to 
hear it performed by native musicians without impressions 
or prejudices of any sort. 

That the Chinese had some musical system long before 
we had is evident from a saying of their greatest philoso- 
‘‘Harmony has the power to draw 
heaven downward to the earth. It inspires men to love 
the good and to do their duty. If one should desire to 
know whether a kingdom is well governed, if its morals 
are good or bad, the quality of its music shall furnish forth 
the answer.” 

The Japanese when the time came for christening as their 
own the ‘‘ kin” which they had borrowed from China chose 
for it a name, ‘‘ koto,” to which, though it merely signified 
‘‘ things,” they were able to attach an idea of something 


pher, Confucius: 





higher than worldly things by imagining it to be an ab- 
breviation only of kami no nori koto—‘‘ the oracle of the 
gods, the heavenly things”—and hence they came to see 
in koto music something supernal, and in koto playing 
something synonymous with worship and invocative of the 
divine advice. 

The difficulties which stand in the way of reducing 
Japanese music into western written forms are so great 
that unless Japanese musicians will come here and play, 
accurate knowledge of their art, due appreciation of their 
craft can only come into being in the West very gradually. 
Much of the charm of the music and nearly all its individ- 
uality depend upon its graceful and delicate phrasing, and 
though Western notation is capable of expressing these 
phrases to one who has already heard them yet it is 
somewhat uncertain whether their more complicated forms 
could be set down in it with sufficient accuracy to enable 
a stranger to interpret them satisfactorily. The Japanese 
musician learns this phrasing by ear—by an ear long 
trained to phrases of a similar character. 

Modern Japanese music is composed almost exclusively 
for the thirteen stringed koto. For the kokyn or fiddle, 
the writer has not come across any independent music, but 
for the samisen—irreverently called by some the banjo of 
Japan, an instrument with which it has no affinities—there 
exists a small répertoire of songs. For the shakuhachi—a 
lipped bamboo pipe—there is also a quantity of independent 
music, which seems to have come down to the present time 
from quite different sources than those from which the 
koto music has been derived. The music for the biwa has 
not altered for over 600 years. 

Koto music is written. It has been many times stated 
that there is no notation, but the music is so complicated 
that it would pass the wit of man to do without some form 
of musical writing. The error, however, is perhaps not to 
be wondered at. It has arisen from two causes. 

In the first place, the books are never used except for 
reference. By the majority of professional musicians, in- 
deed they could not be used, for they are blind, music be- 
ing one of the recognized professions of the blind. And, 
second, the written music is the exclusive possession of the 
professionals of the highest rank. Except by very special 
dispensation, no pupil is ever allowed to learn in any other 
way than by listening, watching and committing to mem- 
ory. 

Hence a curious little social custom, far different from 
ours, has arisen. It is considered quite impolite for a 
guest to require pressing if she is asked to play the koto- 
she cannot have forgotten to bring the music which she 
never possessed. ‘The samisen songs, on the other hand, 
are written and carried with the instrument in its case. 

It is almost a certainty that if the study of music were 
encouraged by law and facilities afforded the Japanese 
would soon become as good musicians as we of the West. 
But there is a mysterious regulation or law by which Jap- 
anese music books are practically banished from the 
schools. Some have denied that there is any mystery in 
the profession, affirming that the mystery, such as it is, is 
designedly kept up in a medizval spirit, as it were, of 
native musicians. 

The culture of music in the East appears to have been to 
a great extent oral teachings and a matter of tradition. 
300ks of music were regarded as sacred books, and are 
still treated as if they were sacred in Japan, although what 
is known as Temple music, with its endowments and 
hereditary offices, has fallen from its high estate. 

In the Japanese music scale we find, first, an octave 
divided into 17 semitones; second, the relation of these 
semitones determined on a principle which is the same as 
the familiar principle of the ‘‘ bearings” of the Western 
tuner. There seems to be no doubt that this system has 
not been borrowed from the West, as might be supposed, 
but has always existed. 

In the description of the koto it has been suggested that 
the reason why 18 was finally determined on as the number 
of strings was to enable all the 13 netes to be produced on 
the open strings of one instrument when they were re- 
quired. And as a means of testing the tuning of an instru- 
ment a second koto is often set with its strings tuned to the 
chromatic scale on this system. 

A series of bamboo pitch pipes is used for determining 
the sound of the 17 Chinese semitones, but they are scienti- 
fically obtained on the 13 strings on the koto, from the 
three fundamental intervals of fourth, fifth and tne falling 
fourth. On taking the 13 strings of the koto to represent 
an octave of semitones the interval of the fourth will be 
represented by an interval of six strings, and that of the 
fifth by one of eight strings, the first and last strings in- 
clusive. The ‘‘ bearings” of the scale are obtained by 
tuning the first and the sixth strings to a fourth, the first 
and the eighth to a fifth, the eighth and the third to a fall- 
ing fourth, and then the remainder of the notes come by 
using the fifth and the falling fourth alternately, in the fol- 
lowing way: 

First to sixth—fourth—jun-roku—C to F. 

First to eighth—fifth—jun-pachi—C to G. 

Eighth to third—falling fourth—gyaku-roku—C to D. 

Third to tenth—fifth—jun-pachi—D to A. 


Tenth to fifth—falling fourth—gyaku-roku—A to E. 
Fifth to twelfth—fifth—jun-pachi—E to B. 


COURIER. 


Twelfth to seventh—falling fourth—gyaku-roku—B to F sharp. 


Seventh to second—falling fourth—gyaku-roku—F sharp to C 
sharp. 
Second to ninth—fifth—jun-pachi—C sharp to G sharp. 


gyaku-roku—G sharpto D sharp. 
D sharp to A sharp. 
gyaku-roku—A sharp to F (E 


Ninth to fourth—falling fourth 

Fourth to eleventh—fifth—jun-pachi 

Eleventh to sixth—falling fourth 
sharp). 

Six to thirteenth 

First to thirteenth 


fifth (untrue)—jun-pachi—E to C. 

octave—C to C. 

The koto in its present form is the last of a long series of 
instruments, the one developed out of the other, some with 
many strings, some with few, of which four principal and 
several minor varieties remain in use at the present day. 
Its form, a number of strings stretched overa long, narrow 
sounding board, was the same at all periods of its ex- 
istence. 

The principal variations consist in the dimensions and the 
treatment of the sounding board and the method of attach- 
ing the strings to it, in the number of strings and conse- 
quent tunings, the minor variation in the shape of the 
tsume, or playing nails, the quality of the strings, the 
height of the bridges, &c., these last having been made in 
more recent times to improve the quality of the tone. 

The strings are tightly twisted silk, soaked in wax, and 
we find strings of different thicknesses more or less tightly 
twisted, and indeed with a lighter or heavier coating of 
wax. 

The numerous forms of the instrument may be divided 
into three groups—first, those with one or more strings, 
tuned in unison or to a fifth, attached to tuning pegs and 
played with the tsume, the notes being produced by stop- 
ping ; second, those with a fixed bridge at each end, with 
many strings tunedin different ways, but without tuning 
pegs, the strings being permanently stretched, and its 
notes produced by stopping, as before, but tsume not being 
used in general ; third, those with a movable bridge or loose 
fret in each string. 

The following are the dimensions of the yamadu-koto : 
Length, 6 feet; width, 9% inches; depth of sounding 
board, 3 inches ; height of upper board, 54 inches ; height 
of lower end,3% inches; height of string bridges, 2% 
inches ; heightof string bridges, 2'¢ inches ; upper bridge 
from end, 4% inches ; lower bridge from end, 8 inches, and 
strings apart, 3¢ of an inch. 

The instrument called the samisen is a kind of lute or 
guitar. The tradition that it had originally two strings 
only, instead of three, as at present, is not supported by 
the existence of afy instrument as a relicof its past corre- 
sponding with this description. The snakeskin covering 
to the body is, however, still to be found in some instru- 
ments of the family. It has given place now to catskin, 
the value of the parchment being estimated by the number 
of the nipple marks, which are preserved. 

There are three tunings but they have no relation to any 
system of keys, and are all adapted to the normal tuning of 
the koto. The three tunings are C sharp, F sharp and C 
sharp (octave); C sharp, G sharpand C sharp and G sharp, 
C sharp and F sharp. For comic music there are two 
special tunings. 

The object of these turnings is curious. They have no 
relation whatever to changes of key, but are simply 
selected so that open strings should be used in the piece 
more frequently than stopped strings, the object being not 
only to get a clearer vibration, but to insure greater ac- 
curacy by omitting stopping and the consequent chances 
of errors. 

The samisen is played with a bachi of wood, ivory or 
tortoise shell, which strikes the strings just below where 
the neck joins the body. At this point the face is strength- 
ened witha small extra piece of parchment, which receives 
the first blow from the bachi. There are thus produced 
two distinct sounds—the drumming on the face and the 
vibration of the strings. In the fingering great care is 
used to let the strings be pressed by the finger nails. 

The measurements of the samisen are: Body, 73% inches 
long by 7 inches broad by 3% inches deep; neck, 2 feet 
5 inches long, tapering from 1 inch broad toseven-tenths 
of an inch ; pegs, 3 inches long ; bachi, 8% inches long, 
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rather less than an inch square at the top, and 3% inches 
long at the striking edge. 

The biwa stands at the head of the second group of 
stringed The tone is sonorous and rich. 
The Japanese have wind instruments of the flute order, 
but those already mentioned are the national instruments. 


instruments. 





Generally of Japanese music it may be said that the Jap- 
anese know and use all of our intervals, but the haphazard 
sort of way they select the notes to tune their strings to 
and the fact that the systematized scale we accept as a 
logical ladder of sounds is not recognized by them, and 
that in much of their music some notes find no place, has 
caused some investigators to come to the conclusion that 
the Japanese scale is an imperfect one. 

The duty of the Japanese musician is to learn to play 
tunes. He only concerns himself with the notes necessary 
foreach tune in a scale, qua scale, and is indifferent to 
He looks at the music from an emotional 
view. — Boston 


anything more. 


rather than from a scientific point of 
Herald.” 





Combining of the Work of Experts. 


HERE no commercial or 
modity that combines in its make-up more thought in 
Usually commercial or 


is artistic com- 
varied directions than a piano. 
artisticcommodies show matured thought in one direction— 


concentration—whereby as near perfection as anything can 


be is obtained. In a piano the thought is varied and on 
different lines. A cabinet maker could not produce a 
piano, nor could an action maker, nor a plate founder, nor 


any of the men who devote especial study to the different 
branches of industry that are combined in a piano by the 
piano manufactt Could these different men each pro- 
duce pianos their product of piano parts would not be so 
This is manifestly the age of specialists.. No man 
He can only approach per- 


irer. 


good 
living can do everything well. 
fection when he gives his undivided attention to one branch 
of an art or industry. 

This fact is too well known to warrant repetition, were 
it not for fact of old piano workmen who 
believe that they know more and are better men than the 


the some 
journeyman of to-day who knows but one branch of the 
The older man brought up in the days when 
when trade 


Dusiness. 


pianos were not thought of commercially, 
influences did not bear on their price, understood how to 
make a piano from the cutting of patterns up to last tuning; 
yet it is to be dbubted if any of them can do as correct and 
workman-like a job on one portion of piano work as the man 
who devotes his whole time and attention to that particular 
thing. It stands to reason that he cannot. Of course 
there are a few rare men who excel in all branches of the 
but they are in the front rank as manufac 


Certainly the piano of to-day is 


business ; 
turers or superintendents 
far ahead of that produced years ago, when each workman 
was capable of making everything then going in an instru- 


ment. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


l 
Of course several of the component parts of pianos were 


never made in piano factories, but the influence of the 
manufacturers has been felt on those foreign industries ; 
as, for instance, there never was such felt produced as 
that of to-day, and this felt would not have been manu- 
factured in such a high grade were it not for the musical 
| growth of the people. The public stamps its individuality 
on the manufacturer, who in turn impresses this upon the 
makers of component parts of pianos foreign to factory 
work. But the opening sentence of this article interests 
us at present. The varied direction of thought expressed 
in a finished piano calls for detail mention, and although a 
complete and systematic analysis of this work will not be 
attempted here a cursory glance will show the truth of 
this same opening sentence. Let us detail. 

The manufacturer of piano actions is a born mechanician. 
He understands the principles of the world’s greatest 
known mechanical power—the lever. Look at a piano 
action, especially a grand action, and note the work !- The 
harmony of parts is so accurate that perfection seems to 
have been reached. The work done by levers shows a full 
appreciation of this power. How much thought was ex- 
pended in arriving at the present condition of the piano 
action does not show. Yet that the amount of nerve 
and brain force expended was large all makers of actions 
can testify to. Levers are but unwieldy things at best. 
Their great force would seemingly militate against the 
delicate results desired of accomplishment in building 
actions for artistic piano playing ; yet this mechanician, 
this action maker, has accomplished the result and the play 
of the levers of the first, second and third class is positive 
and satisfying. 

This work could not have arrived at its present state of 
perfection if the action maker had not devoted his whole 
time and attention to this one thing. ‘There is work for a 
lifetime in developing an action and bringing it up to the 
requirements of modern piano players. 

The plate maker’s business is entirely different to the 
action maker. He is a molder, but one of the highest 
class, there being nothing in his business more difficult to 
satisfactorily produce than a piano plate. Not only does 
shrinkage have to be figured to the most perfect degree, 
but the result has to be carefully worked for in all stages 
of the work, from the molding of the plate to the cooling 
of the metal poured in it. Extreme accuracy is desired 
and can only be obtained from the most careful and expert 
workmanship. 

The manufacturer of piano felt must perforce be a judge 
of wool ; and, by the way, the subject of wool is seemingly 
enormous, for few men arrive at that state of knowledge 
where a smart salesman cannot fool them. The manufac- 
ture of this article of felt requires a knowledge of textile 
production. He must know all about the properties of dif- 
ferent wools, their desirability for incorporation into piano 
felt, as well as the correct method of manufacturing it. 
It’s a study and a hard one. 

So on through the work of sounding board maker, who 





Since then the business has been divided into specialties. 
Clever workmen in the different departments of piano 
manufacture, accumulating capital, have broken away from 
the factories employing them and entered into business, 
making the branch they knew best. From the moment 
they left the factory their whole thought was given tothe 


one subject. There was no conflicting work to interfere 
with their deliberations and this gave sufficient time fora 


maturity of thought which could not have been arrived at 


in the factory, where interruptions were constant. 


is a judge of acoustics, knowing the vibratory properties 
of different woods ; the string maker, whose knowledge of 
tensile strength and vibratory powers of wire comes under 
the heading of acoustics ; and the work of cabinet makers, 
whose skill in piano production has to be taxed to the ut- 
most—all different lines of industry, and yet all combined 
in piano production. 

The ability to accurately judge of all the results of all 
these varied works must be possessed by the successful 


| them himself he would not be competent to judge of the 





piano manufacturer. Were he able to accomplish all of 


results, as no man is the best judge of his own work. 
The piano manufacturer's ability is a critical one regard- 
ing this work. His work of scale drawing and developing 
is peculiarly his own ; the rest is the proper combining of 
the work of other men who equally understand their busi- 
ness withthe manufacture of pianos. Like a true critic, he 
suggests problems to the different makers of piano parts, 
which they work out ; all of these things work in harmony. 
Zach need the critical faculty of the piano manufacturer. 
Wide and varied industries are thus brought together in 
one harmonious whole, the result being a piano, 








The Orme Lute-Cuitar. 


HE above named instrument, recently intro- 
duced, is a marvelous combination of superior quali- 
ties, calculated to revolutionize the guitar trade. Its ad- 
vantages over the usual makes are numerous, among which 
may be mentioned, first, the ‘‘raised top,” which greatly 
increases the power of the instrument and the volume of 
tone, and effectually prevents the possibility of (the top) 
warping ; second, the ‘‘ interior double sounding board,” 
the effect of which is to impart a depth and fullness of tone 
hitherto only found in very old instruments ; third, the 
‘interchangeable neck,” which can be adjusted by hand, 
so that a guitar or banjo neck can be suited to the same 
instrument in a few minutes. These instruments are all 
hand made, the greatest care being taken to select the 
very choicest of material. Messrs. Alban, Voigt & Co., of 
London, England, have been appointed agents for that ter- 
ritory. This firm is well known as being more conversant 
with guitar matters than any other house in Great Britain. 
They report the Lute-Guitar as possessing striking advan- 
tages over any previous production in this line, and pre- 
dict an extensive use of it wherever it is introduced. 

The proprietors of the Lute-Guitar, Messrs. J. L. Orme 
& Son, of Ottawa, Canada, are at present negotiating with 
a leading house in the United States for control of this 
country.—Adv. 


\ 7 ANTED—An energetic and competent piano salesman wants to 

make a change—a position to travel for manufacturer, or as 
floor salesman for a well-established house desired. Address A. B. 
C., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New York. 


SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING BRIDGE 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 26, 1893, 


Mr. Peter Dufty, 


PRESIDENT 
SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 





NEW WAY. 


OLD WAY. 


+; 





SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. : 


MADE 


. Pp. BENT, **:3 








BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


33 SO. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. . . 


Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRtkze. 


GW. SHAVERS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








WESSELL, Nice eGross. 





ESTABLISHED LU 1848 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=" PIANOS 


emces woverate ND §O,.000 MADE every wstaunens 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. SCULLY. WARRANTED 
(LLUSTRATED CATAL! CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——— &o., oe 


nuBEe. HEPBURN ck CO., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Factories and Millis Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. ¥. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 


179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


andres LBS, Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’ + 
Greatest Masters. 


Kim- 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREBOOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 








Hartford Diamond Polish Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 







DIAMOND 


DEAR Sirs: 
We find nothing 
Polish. Yours truly, 


to equal the Diamond 


cee Okina, TABER ORGAN Co. 
Worcester, 


Mass., May 24, 1804. 





AUCUST POLLMANN, 
erie ae Musical Instruments 


Every 







Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&c, The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


New York City. 


to learn to play on yet manufactured. 


70 & 72 Franklin St. 


just west of 
» Broadway, 





ASS STRING 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS Be ee ar ait 


162 & 164 WEST 27% ST.NY 








RICHARDSON 
HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK. e 

an Piano Case Co., 
snapauboun Foocien. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY, 


tind 





LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


i / 
| 
| 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 
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NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents. 
174 and 176 Wabash Aven ue, CHICAGO, TLL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
ag BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO 
STEINEBT & SONS 00., New England Agents. 
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HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


114 Fifth Avenue, Reom 59, New York City 
Chicago Ueights on «i Tul, RR, 


FRED. ee 
inway & Son A ctic Departn 
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High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





THOLIYHAL YOd MON LTdd¥ 








Office : 


Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y¥., on N. ¥, C. RR. 





A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 
Formerly Foreman of S 


ent 
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- CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS ‘AND JOBBERS. 


























BAUER PIANOS 


GRADE. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application. Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.,, 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


‘| Chicago. 


THE NEW 





BUILDING. 
Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows facing 
the street. 
Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 
in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasash Avenue ano Avams Stace, 
CHICAGO. 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 
Avenue at the eleventh hour, they secured the 


finest corner. * * * * There is no other build- 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 
Chicago Evening Journal. 











“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO (C0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


(71 & 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


b JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


rOnLON PIANC (| SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURFR OF 


PLANO FORTES. UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY? 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILi FACTORY : 
471 Clybourn Ave., 
OEICA GO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 











E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.—————= | 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 











OFFICE AND SALESROOM;: 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTO 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, VU. Ss. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 


Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS, 








B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


ii and 1S Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








AND 
Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 
4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 
STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘‘Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 
GEORGE P. BENT, [anufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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BUSH:GERTS 


HIGH GRADE 
| VM PRICE 


MEDI 
PIANCS 


AGO 


Cc Hic 





A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
| Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
| or Gold, highly polished. 


Duet Chair. 


Piano and 
Typewriter, 






This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious ir. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairs made. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed, 


Adjustable 
Spring Back 
Fai 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER ck COO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS anp SCARFS, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BLTEN & GUILLEAUN Er 


Nirsie STEEL 


“*" Music WIRE 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


SOLE 
AGENTS 
FOR 
UNITED STATES & CANADA 


eA; 


209 BOWERY NEW YORK 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 
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RADEU RY. 


ff ADMINISTRATION: PIAN= 

















WASHINGTON, D, C.: 


NEW YORK: | NEWARK, N. Js: | 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 


«$GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


CHICACO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


Address ail Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: | 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 








a 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


ne 131 to 187 ane em: 





~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


—S== OO 


RAILROAD. 


| 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
——- MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 





Have you seen our 


- NEW CATALOGUE? - 





Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 





Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices ; 
269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes, Greatest Novelties. 





EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE 


r———___{f not, send for it. 


DRESDEN, 
y GERMANY, 





THE 
BLASIUS 
PIANO 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 











ERVING, MASS. 


Used and Recommended by the Profession. 





~~ 670 Sixty Ave. N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY 
AUG, POLLMANN, 70 Franklin Street, and 
WM. TONK & BRO., 26 Warren Street, New 
York City. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


| 426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 


NEW YORK. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 





¢. KURTZMANN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


| 596 to 636 NIAGARA ST, BUFFALO, ¥. ¥. 





ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 
MAKER OF 


| PIA oOo HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 
Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 


LUDWIG & CO. 


FACTUFE 





FINEST GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOM 


968, 970 and 972 Southern Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 
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i wo” MARTIN GUITARS i aw tum 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
'@-NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -@! 











For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc.. Etc., Ete. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
| EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
i PRESC | Pp] ANOS. TERRITORY PROTECTED. W8 WRITE FOR PRICES, 
PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 


G. CHEVRE L., 
Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


PIANOS. “PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


Factory and Office: 5 Wareroom : PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


169-161 E. 126th St., New York. $ 115-117 E. 14th St., New York WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for United States and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! gern 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID aRw, FOSTER PIANOS“: 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: FOSTER & CO., Rochester, a vw: 









































* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo;- beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to| manship and unsurpassed in tone.” _ J 
he box office.” BILLY CARTER. Con. BoyLe attic hatatatiate that att 
7 
**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are iS Al P| FE N - MANUFACTURED BY 4 
tiehness and juliness of tone.” second to none.” q : ; 
Acne Oxcanond’ Bas. 3 The Brockport Piano Mfé. Co., 
; BROCKPORT, N. Y. 








bad 








. »- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, .. . PIAN), = a 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City ———— SSS 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS © GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 











FOR UPRIGHT FIraxos, 447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
FORT LEE, i NEW JERSEY. premade tess 
WASLE & CO. ~~ 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., ' 
IVORY CU fie AND MANUFACTURERS, GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, Prano Actions and keys, 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw DYVTOoR EB. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. COR. MOTT ST., 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; OFFICE AND FACTORY DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


ments Siem 7 BTR amet ORGAN 


F. M U E H L F E L D & GS O z5 WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


(THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of tha 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all ecker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices ana New Catalogue, 


FR & CoO.., Easton, Ps 








Ess EX, CONN. 





« Piano Manufacturers, » 








511 & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. | 
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—— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTH 


22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. PIANOS, 





K LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 
matent metallic action frame, cast - one piece, patented May, 1877, and 


March, 1878, which has caused them to yy competent juc dges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


be pronounced t 








BROWN & PATTERSON, 








MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 








SPITE 
OF THI 


NO ADVANCE'S:"""’ TARIFF. JARDINE & SON, 


No. 19 Violin E Strings. ORGAN BUILDERS, 


818 & 820 East 39tp &t., New York, 
ef A FOR 





LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 


Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 mz enuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y..4; St. Paul’s M. E Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch.. N. Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 
burgh R. C Cathedral, 4. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


SALE 





AT 





(| ALL 
MUSIC 


r ’ \ 

Sey STORES. 184th Street and Southern 
CAN'T SAW THEM OFF. Boulevard, 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY NEV YORE. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §@~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


C. F. HANSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


Instrumeont aaaniieioe 





Felt and Canvas 
de as Degas og 
n id 






f , Ones Guitars, Mandolins, Xe, 
1 well known to the bbing 1 
best alge Our trade m sat te on 
s: 317 Main St. 
Tre mont St., 


Piano Scales, Designs, — 
AND PATTIUARNGS 


on hand and made to order. Regulating anu 
Repairing done. 


HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


LAKESIDE: | 


PANS 





) Ser 
Worcester, f ehieg a 178 
Boston, Mass, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ESTABLISHED 185¢ 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor t> Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 




















New and Interesting. 
: GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks 
Symphonion mus‘c er- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower ‘ots, Christmas 
lrees, &c. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or compo! sition 
to dealers, @11.75 oxtra 
pieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ogue free. 


J.C. “CKARDT, 
95 TObingen Str., 






yR 


MANUFACTURED 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 
CHICAGO 








— 











CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Stuttgart, Germany. 








ae WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 





ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Piano Stools and Scarfs. 











Oy 
The accompanying cut represents one of our 
latest designs. This chair is made with stationary 


back and 14% inch hardwood revolving seat. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








No. Sow. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ORGAN PIPES. 
Wood and Metal... + Flue and Reed. . .. . Voice or Unvoiced. 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 
PIPE ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, READING, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








Established 1847, 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO.., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 
Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a speci alty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
ornry Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon —— ation 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 





finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable 
Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


HICH EST AWARDS for Violins, Violas and Violoncellas. 


Gtoblished: 1865 






pan 





pe L. 
~ Naw Yount 


Coorer INSTITUTE. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














STEINWAY WISSNER 


Grand and Upright 


ss / A N () S. ; é aie 


1y & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component — =. = 
arts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the ohh 
asting of th full tal f Ss tl oO factories. = \ 7 y his soe ****UPRIGHT 
1e full metal frames), in their own factorie Sy a ; 
~ 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, . Be a. yy D T ¢ 
eee PIANOFORIE 








Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


LE AERO eT Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOM ERY STREET, 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, N. J 
5 . . 


BRIGGS PIANOS, --:7~ 
gp FIRST «0 


BOosTONT. = | RS in aie of the 











ALFRED DOLGE & son. ¢ “°™dS Sslumblan Erpsition, 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
T combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
A WARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
COVERED Wits FINED BAIR. 
READS « The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 


- Z 4 machine. J. 
~ ind FZ (Signed) bictlin — 
W a 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


raNOs STARR, PLANOS, 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


~ eenvanmmoes “|THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, MANUFACTURERS 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 























